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LEVIATHAN 



CHAPTER I 

DESPITE the white facings, the cheerful red brick 
of the ''Quad" buildings, the green vines and the 
leaves of the quaking aspens, trembling in any obliging 
breeze which could find its way down from heaven, or, 
still more difficult, over the roofs of the Quad, — despite 
all these things, in themselves cheerful and cool, there 
was a look of weariness and dust about the College close. 
The boyish gaiety of the students, the twittering of the 
sparrows among the vines, the clean polished rosiness of 
many of the lads who sat on the big benches of the Quad 
or strolled to and fro conning the day's work in some 
book, could not do away with the sense of heat that 
brooded, and of the dusty city whose distant rumble 
sounded like the humming of a big bee within the en- 
closure. 

To the stranger visiting these Philadelphia college 
halls on this hot day for the first time, only the laughter 
and youthful freshness of the boys would have seemed to 
matter. These lads who swarmed in and out of the Quad 
drew all eyes and all ears. From one of the windows of 
the Quad, conspicuous because of the beauty of its bright 
flower boxes, hung a black grizzled head, gazing mourn- 
fully and wistfully down on the court below. 
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2 LEVIATHAN 

The black eyes rolled about as if the sight were a 
veritable feast, and the big red lips moved as he talked 
to himself, '^Law, don' dose boys hab er mons'ons 
good time hoUerin' en sqnealin' lak dey all wuz pup- 
pies t'* 

One of ^e boys saw him, and, tossing his book high 
into the air, shouted, * * Hello ! Francis ! ' ' 

Francis thrust his head out still further that he might 
see him better. "Ain't you sassy," he muttered to him- 
self gently. "You ain't none o' de Marster's boys. I 
know dey alL Wat he t'ink he gwineter do hoUerin' at 
ol' Francis lak datt . • . Yass," he continued, speaking 
to some one behind him in the room, "yass, I 'se comin' 
terreckly. Miss.'* 

With one hand he waved to the student, and, nodding 
his head, his black countenance uncreased by even the 
suspicion of a smile, he withdrew in dignity. 

Behind him, waiting for him to turn, sat a tiQy King 
Charles spaniel, her dark eyes looking up in unmistak- 
able enquiry. As the old negro altered his position she 
did not change hers but continued to look. 

"Fo' de Ian' sake, Miss Toots, w'at you cogitatin' set- 
tin' dar? Ain't you had all yo' kin eat yet!" 

Miss Toots still gazed up at him anxiously. 

"I'se 'spishions yo' is projickin' tuh play wid dose 
ar wufless college boys. Dey ain't enny sprinciples. 
Miss Toots, en you ain't gwineter get out dar nohow." 

Still the little jet creature looked up at him^ appeal- 
ing, speaking, yet wordless. 

Francis shook his head. "Honey, de Marster don' 
low dat. He sez dose boys aire grasshoppers en 
dey might hop on you w'en dey ain't t'inkin'. He bslj, 
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d^ don' ebber t'ink, en' leamin' 'em 'bout en-gines all 
day long, ef he don' know w'at dey is I low dey ain't 
nobody does know." 

To these words there was no answer in Miss Toot's 
eyes but still only the troubled, beseeching look. 

The old darky sighed. ^'Shuh, Miss Toots, you kin 
mos' speak. Ef you could 'twould be de greates' h'ep 
to yo ' Uncle Francis. Do you feel poo ly ? No ! Well, 
Miss Toots, I'se jus' a wufless ol' nigger, an', 'sense 
me, but I cain't mek out w'at enquirements you got in 
yo' eyes." 

He studied the face of the tiny creature. A thought 
came to him. 

**Whar's Smuggler?" he asked. 

Miss Toots quivered and the negro squatted down, 
his face near the sensitive, weary little face of Miss 
Toots, who now lifted one tiny paw and put it gravely 
on Francis's knee. 

"Huh!" he grunted, **you talkin' wid yo' patty paws, 
honey, en dish yer nigger know w'at dat mean. Yo' 
Marster done come in?" • 

This time Miss Toots quivered all over and looked 
around at a door behind her which was closed. Francis 
followed with his eyes, enquiry, doubt, apprehension all 
in his glance. 

*'I'se been lookin' fo' him de las* hour. Huccome 
he git in en me not know. Miss Toots t Ef — :" 

He straightened himself wearily and left his thought, 
whatever it was, unexpressed. 

**Come long, Miss. I 'low you know he in de labo- 
ratory w'ile I ben hangin' out'n de window watchin' 
dose chiUuns en wantin' him tuh come home." 
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Francis put his hand on the door knob and then 
paused. He straightened his shoulder, and sucked in 
his breath; after that he turned the knob and opened 
the door quietly. The light from the exterior and north 
windows of the Quad flooded across a big drafting board 
that almost filled the centre of the room, the light pick- 
ing out a multitude of bright-headed pins stuck into the 
board and little models, some of paper and some of wood 
and metal scattered here and there on its surface. No 
one was visible either by the table or against the book- 
lined walls. 

But Francis's eyes followed Miss Toots and travelled 
to a low couch under the window. Upon it lay a man 
of large frame and magnificently cut face, the light 
shining down on him from the northern window above 
and throwing into relief the perfection of the strong 
features and the colour of the tawny hair. At the man's 
feet lay a red setter on guard. Smuggler lifted his 
head to salute Francis with the look of one who compre- 
hends another, then with no further movement observed 
Miss Toots 's piteous attempts to waken his master. He 
knew what, it seemed, the little creature would never 
learn. He knew that his master could not move until 
the power of the strange thing that held him let go its 
hold. The setter would have sprung at any one except 
Francis who had attempted to come near Dean at this 
moment. 

But even Francis did not come near. There was 
nothing for him to do; nothing he did not know. The 
old negro leaned against the door. On this day of all 
days the Dread Conjurer had outwitted him again, had 
got his Master in its hold. Tears flooded the black eyes 
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and rolled down the black cheeks which had taken on an 
ashen tinge. 

"Wat I'se gwineter do? Five hours en he lecture 
comin'. Wat Miss Margaret do ef she know? Wat 
dey all do ef dey know? Oh, Lawd, hab mercy on we 
all!" 

He went a dozen steps nearer and looked long down 
on the upturned sleeping face. 

*'Marster!" he whispered, a world of love and pity in 
his soft voice. 

There was no reply, — he knew that there could be 
none. 

Then he brushed his sleeve across his eyes and straight- 
ened his shoulders the way he had done before he en- 
tered the room, and said simply, "Lawd, I'se yo' 
Francis. I'se done set mah hand tuh de plough, Lawd. 
Francis will nebber tu'n back." 
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FOUR hours later the figure on the couch stirred 
and Smuggler lifted his head. In those hours the 
light had altered from the merciless hot light of a June 
afternoon in Philadelphia to a June dusk, heavy with 
the moisture which the air took up from the Schuylkill 
and Delaware rivers and from a not far distant sea. 
The only passport to comfort on such a day was health, 
—clean, unobstructed health, — ^and that John Dean had 
lost. The sounds, too, had altered. The twittering of 
the sparrows in the vine had been silenced in the great 
Quad buildings; not a boy's voice was to be heard. 

In one of the adjoining rooms somebody moved about 
softly. It was Francis laying out his master's clothes 
for the evening. He knew how long this sleep would 
last, and barring further accidents, he could still get 
him into some sort of shape for the lecture. The old 
darky stepped wearily. Occasionally a cuff sleeve went 
to his eyes or he groaned. The way he had travelled 
with his young master was a long one, fourteen years, 
**now up, now down, like bucket in a well," — ^hope de- 
ferred, hope clung to, then hope almost forgotten. 

He peered out of one of the windows, looking into 

the Quad court at the illuminated clock, already glowing 

like some great man-built moon in the light dusk. The 

hands said five minutes past seven ; the court was empty, 

for every one had gone to dinner. Francis patted Miss 

Toots who crept up near his leg. Then he pushed her 
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away gently, tiptoeing over to the door that led into 
John Dean's laboratory. He listened again. After 
that he tamed the door knob and went in. Smuggler 
was still on the end of the couch watching. 

As Francis entered. Dean swung up his arm with a 
jerk as if to save himself from some danger. What he 
saw was not the old negro who had entered, but some 
twenly-five thousand boys, men and women who had 
rushed at him across the athletic field yelling names and 
threatening to kill him. He must keep them off, but 
just as he was fighting them away from him, the throng 
turned itself into a mist and rushed by him like a cloud 
of rain. Then he was looking down on faces moving 
in the water,— ^the swimming pool in the gymnasium. 
The boys, men he had taught, were swimming towards 
him, light gleaming on their faces and on the dark water. 
One man had his mouth open as if in pain. They were 
all looking up at him, coming towards him, they were 
going to do something to him and he knew it. They 
saw him now as he really was; at last they knew him for 
what he had become. Every instant they came nearer, 
their bodies shining in the dark water. Now they had 
him, they were tossing him to their shoulders, they were 
going to plunge him into the pool and make an end of 
him. Once on their shoulders, they threw him far out 
into the water,— down, down, down he went; then up, 
up, up, struggling to reach the surface again, choking, 
fighting, gasping. Then one face above him, — only one. 
He saw every line of the strong, impulsive countenance. 
This was Margaret. She would help him. 

"Marster," said Francis to the figure stirring uneas- 
ily. 
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John's eyes came suddenly open. 

'*Eh! What's this » Francist" 

''Marster, it's the night ob de lecture, suh." 

'^Great Scott! How— '* 

''Yaas, suh, dat ar w'at Francis wanter know," came 
reproachfully, *'I done t'ink you aU right, suh. You 
ac' all right sence you tole me 'bout Miss Margaret.'* 

Dean lifted himself a little higher on his elbow. 
It was the pain, Francis, and this lecture coming — " 
I'se know 'bout dat, suh. You been wukkin' yo* 
min' too hard. I'se been waitin' fo' you tuh tell me dat 
ar misery done come back on you." 

Francis was dexterously taking off his master's coat, 
collar, tie, and vest. 

"Dey ain't no time to lose, suh." 

' ' I can 't go, Francis. I can 't go, ' ' Dean said, thinking 
of all the hostile faces in the dream from which he had 
just escaped. 

Francis went doggedly on with his work. **Yaaser, 
you'se gwineter go, you gotter go. Wat dey all t'inkt 
Dey been 'spectin' dish yer ebenin' ebber sence las' 
Christmas, suh. Wat dey t'ink when you wait twel de 
las' moment come en den say you cain't comcj suht 
Dey t'ink mo'n dey oughter anyhow, suh." 

'*I can't talk, Francis. I can't even think." 

"You kin, suh, you gotter t'ink, suh. Yo' en-gines 
an' de charts is ready waitin', suh. You'll hab de whole 
city fo' audjence, suh. Yaas, suh, dey '11 all be out tuh 
heah 'bout de way folks will trable in de y'ars tuccome." 

It seemed an inconsequent stream of talk which Fran- 
cis poured forth as he stripped his master and then made 
him take a bath in the hottest water he could endure, 
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The more Francis talked, the more Dean brightened vis- 
ibly. The tone of defeat left his voice ; the look of con- 
scious, acknowledged failure disappeared from his face. 
The whole man straightened up and changed under the 
disconnected chatter of the servant. It was as if in 
some mysterious way the devotion of Francis restored, 
bit by bit, self-respect to his master, and reassured him 
again of a life other than that night-mare beset world 
from which he had just come. 

Francis stood off admiringly. *'Thar, suh, yo' sut- 
tingly do look gran', jes' lak de ol' Marster uster look, 
lak a prince or a king. Mebbe we all's poh en widout 
de Ian' we had, but we's de same quality, suh." 

Dean smiled. It was the same old story, at least the 
story he had listened to as a child, the story he had 
heard as a schoolboy and the story which had been told 
him again and again since ''the old gentleman," ready 
and undaunted, had died, leaning against the negro serv- 
ant whom he had consigned to his son. Dean remem- 
bered the way Francis stood there on that day, nodding 
his head and saying, '* Yaaser," as every bit of his free- 
dom was again reinvested. 

While they were still busy, there came a rap on the 
door. 

*'I'se gwineter say, suh, dat you is late." 

Dean nodded and went on with the pipe he was smok- 
ing. Before Francis could open the door the rap was 
repeated. There stood a small messenger boy, — a mere 
child. 

"Huh!" grunted Francis, "I t 'aught you wuz one ob 
de boys." 

Does Mr. Dean want me?" asked a voice, still treble. 
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At the sound of the messenger speaking, Dean shifted 

I 

his position uneasily, taking his pipe out of his mouth 
and listening intently for what was to come. 

**Want yout No, we don' want you," said Francis. 
Then he turned to his master, ^'You ain't wantin' dish 
yer messenger chile fo' ennyt'ing, suht" 

**No," came impatiently, *'send him away." 

But something in the master's voice made Francis's 
eyes widen. In the words just spoken there was un- 
spoken information which long association had made 
intelligible to the negro. 

*'You kin go, sonny," he said gently. "Go erlong 
now, en don' you ebber come back hyah." 

The little fellow turned and started down the cor- 
ridor. 

Francis called after him, **How'd you get pas' de 
potah»" 

The boy did not answer but dodged through the long 
corridor and disappeared, a mere speck, at the other end. 
Francis watched him all the way. Then he closed the 
door thoughtfully. 

In the still, heated air the heayy-plumed trees were 
motionless and at the end of the walk the mansard roof 
of the old college hall towards which Dean and Francis 
were moving with the throng, lecture-bound, gleamed in 
the dusk like an odd shield or some colossal monster's 
back. From a distance could be heard the whistles of 
tiny craft on the Schuylkill, and the voices of students 
practising glee songs. On past the biological gardens 
they went, where "ttie points of a huge thread and needle 
plant gleamed like silver in the moonshine ; and past the 
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lily pond with its matted water plants and a single tall 
stalk of white bloom sticking up out of the dark shim- 
mering lily pads on the surface. 

To Dean, as he rode on, the realily of this night was 
almost as strange as the unreality of the dreams he had 
left behind. Since the afternoon, with its relapse, a new 
pain, physical, mental, and moral, tore at every bit of 
him that still lived. When Margaret had become a defi- 
nite fact in his life he had believed that he could resist 
this thing. There had been no doubt in his own mind. 
There had been almost no temptation: the excitement, 
the resolution taken, the new happiness — cdl had placed 
him for the time being on a plane above temptation. 
He had made the mistake of thinking that this would 
last for ever. Now a sense of shame, defeat, inferiority 
was eating at every thought, — ^the conviction that he had 
forfeited the love which had been given him. He had 
meant to tell her all some day. Now that he had failed, 
though less. a man, he was still man enough to know that 
Margaret must be told immediately. Yet how could he 
teU her» 

He gripped the port-folio, containing his lecture 
notes, tighter and turned to see whether Francis was be- 
side him. 
**I'se hyah, suh, You'se trablin' turble fas'." 
"It's getting late. Are you coming in?" 
**No, suh, I'se gwineter stan* outside en conn' de 
folks." 

In the glow of the electricity Francis stood reading the 
poster on the billboard. From inside came the sound 
of cheering students as Dean passed down the aisle 
towards the platform. Outside, occasionally brushing 
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away a big moth or a June bug, Francis spelled out 
painfully : 

P-r-o-f-€-8-8-o-r J-o-h-n D-e-a-n 

The Distinguished Scientist and Inventor 

of 

Franklin University 

Lectures 

on 

THE COMING REVOLUTION IN TRANSIT 

Any letter or word he could not quite manage, the old 
negro held down with his forefinger until he mumbled 
the mystery into its place. Scientist he pronounced 
''skyentist" with undisturbed satisfaction. After ** in- 
ventor" he paused. That must mean, he said to him- 
self, ''en-gines." Then a tone in the entering throng 
caught his ear and he turned all eagerness, all attention. 

''Mis' Richards," he said, scraping and bowing in 
the little niche past which the crowd flowed, "en Miss 
Margaret, ma'am." 

The ''ma'am" caught Margaret's ear and she looked 
in the old man's (Jirection. 

"How do you do, Francis," came the quick greeting, 
"has Mr. Dean gone in yet t" 

"Yassum," answered the negro, still bowing and 
scraping. 

Margaret looked back as she was carried along by the 
throng, her large dark eyes full of an animated fondness 
for the old man. Several people glanced at her approv- 
ingly as she walked by her mother's side, vigour in her 
glowing skin and shining eyes, good will and physical 
sufficiency in the mouth that still smiled at the mere 
thought of Francis. 
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The Quad porter, who was also on his way to hear 
the lecture, touched Francis. 

'^Comin'r'he asked. 

**No, suh," answered Francis, **I'se countin' de 
folks." He grinned. '^Dey's thousands.*' 

''Likely," laughed the porter, who swung open the 
door and left Francis standing alone. 

The negro went on spelling out the announcement on 
the billboard. Hearing a light footfall behind him he 
turned. There was the little messenger boy of the late 
afternoon. 

Francis spoke sharply, suspiciously. **Wat you hyah 
fo't" 

*'Not for you, you old nigger," said the boy. 

Francis looked him over. ''Huh, none o' yo' sass. 
I*se got yo' nummer. You clar out o' hyah." 

The boy did not budge. 

*'Ef you don' move, you wufless chile, I 'specs you 
will be mighty glad tuh move terreckly." 

Still the little fellow stood his ground, his sophisti- 
cated face staring impudently into the dark countenance 
above him. 

Francis grabbed him, gorilla strength in his grasp, 
slung the boy between his legs, and, holding him there 
kicking and beginning to sniffle, spanked him. Then 
he went through the youngster's pockets. From one 
pocket he took out v&rious things : a fountain pen, some 
tags, and a box. Francis grunted and put the box in 
his own pocket, releasing the boy, who was by this time 
whimpering and protesting. 

"Ef I ketch you 'round hyah lookin' fo' mah gen- 
termun again, I'll shuck yo' clo'es en thrash you, yo' 
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mizerbul white trash — 111 jes bus' yo' haid open. 
Francis knows w'at you'se atter doin*. He knows w'at 
you fetch in dat ar box I got. I'll get you 'rested ef 
you doan clar out'* 

And the messenger boy, having experienced a few sec- 
onds of the negro's gorilla hold, sped off on sturdy legs. 
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OUTSIDE Francis continued to stand in the little 
alcove near the door. Suddenly there was silencei 
then a roar of applause and the rhythmic sound of boys 
cheering and clapping at the same time. Following this 
noise came the shufi9ing of many feet and the murmuring 
of many voices. The lecture was over and the doors 
fanned to and fro, letting people out. Excited bits of 
conversation came to Francis where he stood, smiling 
now in delight at the success of his master. He heard 
them talking about cars that went on a single track at 
an incredible speed, using the word "gyroscope" which 
had become a household word to the old negro. Did 
he not know that his young master was going to be the 
wizard of the century f If — ^Francis paused, forgot the 
throng and remembered only the trouble upon them. 
In the sudden burst of applause he had been oblivious 
to the weariness which had made him lean against the 
alcove. Now that weariness returned and devoured the 
happiness and elation which he had felt, dug new lines 
in the old black face, and, so to speak, flung the light 
of those dark eyes of his out at the door. Yet he squared 
his shoulders, his lips moving continuously and repeat- 
ing, repeating, repeating words as the people thronged 
past him unheeded. 

Again a familiar tone caught his ear. 
My country. Miss, how you done startle me! No'm, 

15 
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de Marster ain't come out yet. I 'specs dey's talkin' 
to him. . . . Good ebenin', Mis' Richards en Mistah 
QeoSrey^ suh. I 'low Miss Margaret hab learn whar 
she kin look f o ' ol' Francis. ' ' 

A touch of the grand manner of the old Southern 
master of fourteen years ago still clung to his servant; 
and a touch, too, of the jauntiness of the negro whose 
superb health and strength had once been a marvel. 

Margaret asked him whether he had heard the lecture. 

*'No'm. I'se ben cogitatin'," he replied. ''I done 
forgit whar I wuz, Miss Margaret. Sometimes I tek 
holt mah praar-wheel en I goes 'round en 'round en 
'round wid it. Den I forgets whar I am. I wuz a- 
whirlin' when you spoke tuh me." 

Francis stood with his hat in his hands, his head 
bowed, the grizzled, kinky hair catching little flickers 
of light from the swinging doorway. 

'* Anything the matter, Francis? Isn't Mr. Dean so 
well?" 

'*Nb'm, Miss Margaret, de Marster ain't so well. Dat 
ar w'y I tek holt de praar-wheel so' — seems lak dey's 
times w 'en de praar-wheel is all dat is gwineter mek him 
well." 

"I know," said Margaret, "but you mustn't feel that 
way, Francis. Must he, mother ? ' ' 

"Everybody is tired," agreed the mother peevishly. 

^*No'm, you don' understand. Mis' Richards," an- 
swered Francis respectfully. 

There was an odd look in his face as he replied — al- 
most as if he felt guilty about something. And this 
phrase about their not understanding caught Margaret's 
attention. 
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After his answer he lifted his head and looked her 
straight in the eyes like some faithful old dog beseeching 
her to understand and she heard him say, **Ef you only 
did understand, Miss Margaret." 

He seemed trying to tell her something and Margaret 
was troubled with the feeling that there was really some- 
thing she ought to know. What was itt What could it 
be? And with the asking of this question she, too, be- 
gan to lose something of her feeling of joy in Dean's 
success, and the marvellous and singular force of that 
personality which the audience had felt. 

As Dean came out, he was still talking with a group 
of people who accompanied him. He paused, holding 
the door open, the light flooding full on his face. He 
was unaware of Geoffrey in the shadow at one side, 
looking at him, and* seemed eager to escape from the 
people who detained him. Geoffrey Richards noticed 
not only that, but also a certain exaggeration of empha- 
sis In his speech. Were the suspicions aroused in him 
some months previous to his cousin's engagement to 
Dean more than suspicions? He believed that he knew 
the meaning of that surging, over-emphatic voice. And 
the eyes looked odd, which confirmed his belief, the face 
quite blanched and beaded with sweat on this hot night. 
The look of fatigue about Dean's eyes was peculiar; the 
pupil seeming to have disappeared altogether. A slight 
perceptible motion of discovery was evident on Geof- 
frey's part as he noticed this. 

They walked along together towards the Richards 's 
house, Margaret with Dean, and Geoffrey and Mrs. 
Richards in front discussing the lecture and occasionally 
throwing questions back over their shoulders. Behind 
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them, forgotten by both, came Francis. As they passed 
the lily pond Margaret saw his shadow cast forward on 
the asphalt walk by one of the lights from the pond. 

She turned and spoke, ''Francis, you're tired. I 
didn't know he was with us, John. It isn't necessary 
for him to come, is it?" 

But the old servant refused to go back and followed 
along. 

''Does he ever do what you tell him to do?" asked 
Margaret. 

Once in a great while," answered Dean. 
I didn't mean to be cross," she said, feeling his arm 
shake as he answered, "but it does seem too bad for him 
always to have his way." 

Dean detained her hand so tightly in his arm, that, 
except for the surprise and tension she felt at his silence, 
she would have drawn it away from sheer pain. 

"Margaret," he said, "I must see you, I must explain 
this whole thing to you." 

"Don't you want to tell me what it is now?" she 
asked. 

"I can't tell you, not now, not here, but to-morrow,-— 
to-morrow night. I will come early and we must be 
alone." 

Every word, every sentence, came with a jerk. As 
he spoke, Dean did not look at her, turning neither to 
right nor to left, but staring straight ahead of him. 



CHAPTER IV 

EABLY the next evening Dean crossed the campus 
to the Eichards's house which lay between Walnut 
and Spruce streets, on the outskirts of the college 
grounds. It was a pretty little red-tiled building set on 
a plot of ground which, when Margaret's father had 
sold lands to the college for its extensions, he had kept 
for themselves and upon which he had built the home 
where his widow and daughter still lived. 

Behiad.the vines of the piazza Margaret was waiting 
for Dean. iWithout further question she joined him on 
the steps and they walked back onto the campus. With 
her mother in the house, always anxiously hurrying 
about, there was no such thuig as solitude. They found 
a bench in the botanical gardens. Out of sight and 
reach of other people, where fireflies flitted in fantastic 
figures over the waters of the pond and i^inga bushes 
hung heavy and sweet near them, they sat down. 

To himself Dean's self-respect seemed a bubble that 
had been pricked, or a thing as evanescent as the fire- 
flies swarming about them. Had he ever been a manf 
That was the question he asked himself, and that he 
knew was the question aU the world might soon be ask- 
ing concerning him. How could he tell Margaret what 
he had to tell her? Yet for the time being she seemed 
the one person in whom he could have faith or who 
might be able to help him back to himself again. But 
if she turned against him, if she despised him? 
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**Come," said Margaret, ''you must tell me now.'* 

How could a man tell a woman a thing like this? 

*'I can't. I can't," she heard him say, "because I'm 
afraid to lose you." 

''But you're not going to lose me," she replied lightly. 
"What nonsense! Now tell me." 

You won't believe it, Margaret, you will despise me." 
It Despise you?" Margaret spoke the words 
slowly. "Why it wouldn't make any difference what 
you told me, I should still care. I am not a silly girL 
I understand things, — ^that people make mistakes." 

"And you would always caret" he asked as if to 
reassure himself. 

"Why, yes," she answered still lightly. "What 
strange notion is this you have about met The very 
fact you need me would make me care all the more. 
Let me tell you a story." She brushed her hand softly 
down his coat sleeve. "Come, come, you must listen. 
Let me tell you what I used to think when I was a little 
girl. Do you know I used to imagine that some day I 
should marry a prince, a prince who would come dash- 
ing up to my bower. I didn't even know what a bower 
was then, but he was to come and carry me off to the 
world's end, and to a palace, of course. Are you listen- 
ing t I want you to hear this because, STack, I lost that 
prince long, long ago, and I couldn't even think of 
liking him. I should feel dreadful if he were to arrive. 
I can't endure the thought of him. And after that came 
an imaginary giant of a college boy without a care to 
his name or an ache or a pain in his whole history. Of 
course he was rich, of course he was handsome. I be- 
lieve he was to pet me and bring me candy and flowers. 
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Anyway he took the prince's place. Now, dear, are you 
listening f Because I want you to know that he has 
gone, too, and I haven't the least desire that he should 
ever come back. The mere thought of him bores me. 
Then father died and sorrow came to live with mother 
and with me, and not long after that, you remember, 
I met you? But I had known about you, — oh, ages 
and ages before you came! And now I don't want you 
ever to go away again, and do you know whyf It's 
because you really need me. If you have made mistakes, 
—and I know it is some mistake which is troubling you— 
why, we'll just bear it together. Don't you think I un- 
derstand? Now you miLst tell me. It doesn't make 
any difference what you have to tell me, I shall help you. 
I shall always go on loving you and I shan't find fault. 
Kemember, I shan't find fault. Now begin 1" 

**Very well, then," Dean replied in a monotonous 
voice. "I have known that I must tell you, but I thought 
it need not be for a long time. I thought I was all right 
— that you had made me all right — ^but I began to work 
too hard, I think, or something happened and the heat 
and the old pain that came on, — ^together they have been 
too much for me, and — " he paused. 

*'Tell me," she said, '*I am waiting." 

*'I take a drug, Margaret." 

He heard her ask what drug. He answered that it 
was opium. Yet she said nothing, she did nothing, not 
even rise. About them the fire flies seemed to dance 
more and more madly. 

At last he turned towards her, looking at her. 

'*You can't speak to met" he asked. 

"My poor boy," she cried, **I will make you well," 
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"You don't despise mef" he said, ineredulouB. 

** Despise you? Why should If I am so sorry be- 
cause you suffer, but you see you need me all the more, 
and you are going to have me now whether you want me 
or not. I shall make you welL There now, smile 1" 

'*But," objected Dean, as if he was still unable to be- 
lieve what he had heard. 

**No *buts' for me," she said lightly, her voice natural 
and quiet. **If you hadn't wanted me you wouldn't 
have asked me in the first place. Now I shall stand by." 

*'But, Margaret," he insisted, **you don't begin to 
know . . ." 

** There is no question now," she contradicted. *'Tou 
are not fit to decide questions and I'll make up my mind 
for you. First, I shall give up my work and we'll go 
wherever you say. At the end of the summer, when you 
are really well, we'll come back to mother and to work. 
Till then she is to know nothing about it. 
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CHAPTER V 

IN the night a wind had come up from the sea, — ^that 
wind which in Philadelphia is drink to the thirsty, 
life to the exhausted, and a touch to bless every one in 
the great hot city. It had freshened and freshened until 
it blew merrily, twinkling with dew and morning sun- 
shine on the box hedge in front of the Richards 's house, 
mischievously tossing rose petals from the rose bushes, 
buffeting trees on the college campus, twitching shad- 
ows, — ^Kfe was hard enough, God knows, and here was a 
chance to shake a few helpless shadows into a more cheer- 
ful mood, — ^bending the tips of the little cypress trees 
which stood in the court-yard of the college art build- 
ing, flapping the skirts of academic gowns about the legs 
of students who were striding in haste across the cam- 
pus to some preliminary function connected with Bac- 
calaureate Sunday, setting their hoods awry, blowing 
tassels and making their owners hold onto their caps. 

In the night both heat and haze had been driven out 
of the city by the gallant sea wind. If they lingered 
anywhere it must have been far far up in some little 
glens of the Wissahickon, where thick laurel gleamed 
in the dim woods and little streams ran to meet the big- 
ger ones, down through bosky places where the wood 
apple bore its strange lustrous fruit, where orchids had 
blown and faded, where little stars of Bethlehem had 

crept into the lush edges of meadows to herald a spring 
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that had come and sped away, shielding her cool face 
from the heat which had overtalten city and country 
alike in the May and June of 1911. At last, almost for 
the first time in several weeks, the sea had flung its 
coolness up the Delaware into the city. 

After she had learned many things from John and 
bade him go back to his chambers, Margaret had gone 
to her room where, through all the first part of the night, 
she lay thinking and not sleeping. There was no horror 
in her mind for what she had heard. She had no asso- 
ciations with this drug and thought of it only vaguely 
as most people do. One of its alkaloids she knew was 
given in cases of severe pain. But she herself had al- 
ways been so healthy that disease of any sort had 
scarcely touched her, and she heard of a drug addiction 
much as one hears of a distant land spoken of for the 
first time. All those associations, imports, degenera- 
tions, tragedies, which the history of drug cases reveals 
and which are known, even to general practitioners, were 
unknown to her. Her one thought now was that John 
suffered, that he was ill and that she would be able to 
help him. There had never been any reason for her to 
question her sufficiency of strength, physical or moral, 
and in her ability to do for him now she did not ques- 
tion it for a moment. She thought only of Dean's plight 
and spent the night in plans for his deliverance. She 
was wretched, almost incredulous over what she had 
learned, but she was not even in the slightest degree 
hopeless. All her life she had met every relationship, 
every demand confidently and fully. To her father 
she had been everything, to her mother she was 
everything; in her editorial work she filled her po- 
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fiition completely; to her friends she was Margaret 
BiehardSy both impulsive and sane, a dominant, irre- 
placeable personality. Every experience of life had 
taught her to believe in herself, in her work in the 
world, in her ability to help others, and to rejoice in life 
itself. Capable and wholesome, her tender human sym- 
pathies were at the service of all sorts and conditions 
of causes. So far she had been singularly uncrippled 
by any mistakes in judgment. In her earliest days she 
had been an energetic and passionate mother to the 
dolls whom she loved and dressed better than any other 
child among the children she knew. In her girlhood and 
womanhood she had come to know something of life as 
it really is, and had gone out in the same energetic 
fashion in which she had once cared for her dolls to 
meet it. 

After midnight she heard the wind rise, she felt the 
room grow cooler and smelled the fragrance of the wis- 
taria blossoms which hung in clusters outside the win- 
dows. By dawn she had fallen asleep in the midst of 
untroubled dreams about what she could do for Dean. 
Not a moment of doubt tapped her stren^h nor a single 
selfish thought. 

The sun found her sleeping. Bells for early mass and 
early church bells still found her sleeping. Hours after 
sunrise Mrs. Bichards stole in to see what was the mat- 
ter. 

She opened the door and looked in. Margaret lay, 
one arm thrown above her head, with the sunlight full 
on her dark hair and the colour in her cheeks, — ^the deep 
red and brown which added much to her look of life and 
vigour. As her mother entered, she stirred and opened 
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her eyes. The late sunlight, her mother standing there, 
a vague feeling that something out of the ordinary had 
happened, all dazed her for a minute. 

Mother, it's late," she said, springing up. 
Yes, for you," answered Mrs. Bichards. *'Aren*t 
you wellt" 

''Perfectly well," Margaret laughed. "What's the 
use of even asking, mummy 1 Have I ever been anything 
else?" 

What was it then, dearf" inquired the mother. 

Did you and 'John have any trouble last night!" 

** Trouble! Quarrel, you mean!" She turned her 
head and looked towards her dresser. "Not that| 
mother," she said gravely. "Jack is too kind and I 
— ^well, mummy, I am too healthy to fuss. Now 111 
get up." 

She looked out the window. "Dear me! boys out al- 
ready. Oh, yes, they have their gowns on for Bacca- 
laureate." 

She threw her arms up above her head and drew her- 
self up to her full height in one long, light, energetic 
stretch, her whole gesture seeming to say that she was 
tossing some burden away from her, that she was freeing 
herself to meet the day and its crisp air, its sunshine and 
its happy Sunday morning sounds cheerfully. 

As Margaret was dressing, Geoffrey opened the iron 
gate and came slowly up the path with its little hedge 
on either side and its tiny gardens filled with roses and 
old-fashioned shrubs. His head bent down, he was 
thinking, his steps automatically taking him towards the 
front door. As he waited for Margaret, in the living- 
room, he fingered the books, he drummed on the table, 
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he answered Mrs. Richards 's remarks absent-mindedly. 
This little lady, a woman of small stature and less spirit 
than her daughter, thinking that she was superfluous 
and having a mania for discovering herself not wanted, 
left the room. Geoffrey hummed on, not noticing that 
she had gone, unconscious that he had hurt her feelings. 
He let down his spectacles and wiped them off carefully 
with his large white pocket handkerchief. From his 
spotless light brown summer suit of tweed he brushed 
away an imaginary particle of dust. Then he got up 
from his chair and going to the back window narrowly 
observed a cat prowling in the neighbour's yard. After 
that he returned to the table, frowning. It was evident 
as he picked up one of the books from the table again 
that he had something on his mind and that it was not to 
his liking. He gazed steadily at the title of the book. 
From his expression of minute observation he might 
have been engaged in looking at a test tube in his labor- 
atory for expert chemical analysis and waiting for a 
reaction, rather than looking at a book in the Eichards's 
sunny living-room on a Sunday morning. He tapped his 
foot on the floor and opened the book at random. At 
last something had really caught his attention, for he 
darted a glance at the page and followed it with another. 
Then he took the book to the window for further scru- 
tiny. Yes, there they were, little brown spots sprinkled 
all over the page. He returned hastily to the table, put 
that book back face down and open, and took up another. 
He made a similar discovery: page after page sprinkled 
with little coffee-coloured spots. 

He was opening book after book and laying them open 
face down upon the table when Margaret entered. 
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''Well/' she said, ''getting ready for a lecturer* 

*' Whose books are these!" he asked nervously, drop- 
ping his spectacles again and wiping them. 

' 'Whose f They are not mine." 

Her cousin looked closely through his spectacles at her 
and said simply, "Then you know!" 

"I don't know what you are talking about," came 
the impatient reply. "If you have been making terri- 
ble discoveries in your laboratory, don't tell me, I can't 
endure them. . . . Oh, it seems to me I can't get enough 
fresh air to breathe this morning. Do open every win- 
dow that isn't open already!" 

In passing her, her cousin had seen all that he cared 
to see written plainly on her open face. 

"If you have anything to say, Geoffrey, do say it. I 
don't like this Sherlock Holmes shop talk of yours." 

"Very well," he agreed, "but I thought the day would 
come, Margaret, when you would learn for yourself." 
He looked at her once more, questioning her with his 
eyes. "You want me to, I suppose! And it's my busi- 
ness to tell you." 

Margaret winced. There was an inflection in his 
voice of which she was almost afraid. Although she 
carried her heart high and her courage with it, yet 
within her a double fight had already begun: one for 
John, the other to keep intact all those hopes which she 
had believed they would realise together. 

"If you have anything disagreeable to say," stipu- 
lated Margaret, not yet realising exactly what it was that 
Geoffrey knew, "I have only one request to make, and 
that is that you do not fret mother with it. She is tired 
and this hot weather makes her more so," 
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GeoflErey tapped the tips of his fingers together, look- 
ing away from her and at the table where the books lay 
spread out. He was a compact, slightly didactic, rather 
unsympathetic figure of a man. Margaret had received 
many a lecture from him, and at this moment she was 
still hoping, despite intuitions that told her that it was 
not so, that this was just one more of Geoffrey's preach- 
ments on some particular duty a woman should f ulfiL 

Geoffrey lowered his glasses, he seemed ill at ease and 
scarcely able to begin, then at last it came. 

**In all probability, Margaret, the person to whom 
these books belong is in the habit of taking morphia 
hypodermically . ' ' 

Margaret started, and Geoffrey, noting her surprise, 
went on to explain about one of the books which he held 
in his hand. ''As regards the colour, it might be a stain 
from coffee, but the disposition of these little spots which 
form a sort of constellation shows that they were rained 
over the paper from a syringe. These, you see, Mar- 
garet, are paler than those. When first deposited on the 
paper they are white, but in the course of a week or so 
they become first a light, then a darker brown. Their 
nature can be shown by chemical tests. The books of 
nearly all morphinists, who are generally great readers, 
give evidence of their habits. This fact was first noticed 
by a Paris physician who was puzzled to understand 
how it was that most of the books he was accustomed 
to study were stained with coffee spots. A little reflec- 
tion and experiment unravelled the mystery." 

Geoffrey closed the book, put his hand on it, then 
lifted it and began to tap it on his knees. After that 
he looked up sharply. 
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''Margaret, whose books are these!'* 

She was unable to reply. It was not that she was 
frightened, for she had no fear of the detective keenness 
of her cousin. It was simply that she did not know what 
to do, what to say. She felt instinctively that she could 
not keep anything from her cousin, yet all she could do 
was simply to repeat that they were not hers. 

Geoffrey remarked that he knew that and that that 
was why he had asked whose they were. 

'*! can't tell, Geoffrey,'' she replied, *'I don't think I 
ought to tell." 

Geoffrey turned over the pages of one of the books, 
still waiting for Margaret to make her decision. Then 
he opened the book at the fly leaf and pointed to a name 
written there. 

'*His!" he said, showing the leaf to Margaret. 
Yes," she nodded. 

That's what I thought. Now what are you going to 
do, Margaret?" 

*'Now whati" 

''Now that you know," he said again, "what are you 
going to do f " 

"Yes, but I knew," she answered. 

Geoffrey looked at her approvingly. Her calmness 
was of the same order as his own, and they were alike 
in courage and resourcefulness. O^e reason why they 
had been good comrades was that Margaret had always 
tossed her balls high and, a steady eye upon them, kept 
them spinning in the air. 

"What do you know about this thing?" came his 
practical question. 

Nothing," said Margaret simply. 
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"And you'* — there was surprise in Geoffrey's voice 
as he paused. 

'*Yes, I am going to marry ^Tohn, — all the more be- 
cause he needs me." 

**And did he tell you, Margaret!" 

**Tes." 

*'Whenf" 

"Last night." 

"It ought to have been long ago." 

"John knows that, he said so himself. He would 
have told me, but he thought there was no need." 

"As a class," said Geoffrey judiciously, "hope is 
characteristic of them." 

* ' Them t ' ' questioned Margaret. 

The room swam in the sunlight as a mote in the beam 
and Margaret kept upright only by holding the arm of 
her chair. Her first moment of weakness had come. 
There were then many people sick like this? In short, 
a whole class f 

After this Margaret made no attempt at avoiding 
Geoffrey. Had she made it, it would have been useless. 

"Was it the books t" she asked him. ^ 

"No, the books just confirmed what I knew." 

"Did some one tell you, Geoffrey!" 

"No, not that yet, Margaret. Francis must have 
kept the secret carefully. Last night the light was 
thrown strongly on Dean's eyes as he stood at the door 
of the lecture hall. It was his eyes that told me, to- 
gether with his pallor and the peculiar look abojit his 
skin. I had felt that something was the matter with 
him, I knew for the first time last night what it was, — 
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that his exhaustion was exhaustion plus something 
else/' 

**Then anybody might know," Margaret asked, 
**and could tell just as you havet" Her lip quivered. 

**No, not everybody, Margaret. My work has brought 
me into contact with this thing again and again. I know 
as a physician would know." 

He looked straight at her, a gaze direct and kind. 

*' You want to hear what I am going to do f " Margaret 
said. 

''Yes, now.'' 

"But I told you, Geoffrey. I knew before you spoke. 
Our plans will have to be changed, but there is only one 
way for me to help 'John. We shall be married at 
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Didn't Dean tell you something elset" 

''Something else? What do you mean!" She 
looked pale. 

Geoffrey saw that she had not been told anything 
further, and he went on as if he had not asked the 
question. 

"You know what marrying under these circumstances 
will mean, Margaret?" 

"I believe I do. In any event, Geoffrey, I am not a 
child, and I have to make my own plans and my own 
life." 

"But you don't know what you are doing," insisted 
Bichards, "that you are running head on to a collision." 

"That must be, Geoffrey, as it will be." 

Margaret's voice was unshaken. 

"You are mad, Margaret. You know nothing of this 
thing. It's a devil incarnate, — ^the worst card sharper 
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in the whole category of human ills. It can outwit any- 
body, everybody.'' 

''It can't outwit what I have to give," she answered! 
simply. *'I have a power that is stronger than any 
drug — stronger, Geoffrey, than death itself." 

He looked at her quizzically. *VWhat do you mean?" 
he asked. 

Margaret lifted her head, her face shining with the 
conviction within her. The sun on her glossy dark hair, 
the red in her cheeks, the glowing wideness of her eyes, 
the strange tenderness of her face, all endowed her with 
a power which even her practical cousin felt. 

'*I mean," she said, '*that I love John and that I be- 
lieve my love can do for him what nothing else in the 
world can." 

"Then you will marry him in spite of anything I can 
say, Margaret f ' ' 

''Yes." 

"And your mother!" 

'*I shall not tell mother for the present." 

"And we," he asked, "if your life is broken and 
ruined, what are we to dof What will be left for us, 
for your mother and for mef " 

Impulsively she held out her hand to him, and he took 
it. "Don't be frightened," she said, "nothing is going 
to happen except that I shall make him welL" Then 
she laughed bravely, "and we shall all live happily ever 
afterwards." 

"You know I think you're wrong in this, Margaret," 
he insisted, "but you're the right sort and I'll stand 
by. You are learning what every woman knows nowa- 
days: that we cannot do without you — ^in anything. 
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And in despite of what I say — ^what other men might 
say — ^you will answer the need you have seen, — ^you will 
try to save a man from himself.'* 
And he shook her hand and dropped it 



CHAPTER VI 

MARGARET carried in some ferns and brown sweet 
fern, and, holding them behind her, said, '^I 
have brought you a message. Guess what it is." 

Waiting, she looked down upon her husband stretched 
out in the long reclining chair before the study fire. 

'*Hope»'' 

''Yes." 

As she showed him the wild things his face changed, 
pleasure in their beauty, joy in their life, and gratitude 
to her all mingled in a look that was boyish delight. 

She watched him, thihking of the quiet hillside from 
which she had come, the old churchyard where she had 
been, the hedges brier-crowned, with rain hanging from 
the brambles, the smell of ripening fruit, the wet road 
that wound down before her in a path of dusky light, 
the distant Catskill mountains with cyclopean shoul- 
ders thrust out from the mist, the twilit bounty of a 
deep, narrow vale where birds had sung spring after 
spring, where the sun so short a time ago had passed 
over the fields, the sheen of the Palisades, and the wide 
sweep of the Hudson River. 

Now as she stood over him, one hand resting on his 

hair, she would have given years of her life to have 

brought him the peace of that darkening landscape. 

Margaret had often laughed at the line in Tennyson's 

*'Guenevere," *'Let no one dream but that I love thee 
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still" as a piece of sheer sentimentality. Now she 
knew the meaning of the agonised heart of pity in those 
words. The phrase, too, '*a fallen god'' had never 
meant anything to her until she knew Dean j it was never 
anything more than part of the stock-in-trade of a care- 
less speech. There were times when she felt as if she 
must wake to find her present life unreal. How could 
this thing be ? Yet she knew that it was. 

Her hand trembled, and Dean drew it down and held 
it against his cheek. 

*'You won't mind," he said simply, **if I am often 
idle this way? I can't even keep up with my reading." 

''You mustn't think of the work now." 

''But I must. We can't be idle a whole summer. 
We shall need a good deal of money in the fall when we 
set up in our own house. Yet I can't explain to you; 
somehow the effort to break off this thing takes all the 
energy I have." 

"I know," she replied, "the main thing is to get 
well." 

His eyes returned to the study fire, in them their 
characteristic expression of listening, his head in relief 
against the book-filled walls. At this moment she felt in 
him all that had made her his: the man's mind and 
strength, the woman's tenderness, intellectual force and 
modesty side by side. He had called and she had an- 
swered, the age-old call of need, of love. Now that they 
had taken up their common life together, it was too late 
to question some things, futile to reply to others, — ^their 
love was something achieved in the workshop of life it- 
self, something from the forge of things universal. 

"Be patient with me," he said, pressing her fingers 
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closer on his check, '4t will come out right and I shall 
yet make you happy. I have looked for you ever since 
I was a boy.** 

She sat down on the floor beside him, leaning her head 
against his knee and stroking Smuggler, who lay at his 
feet. 

* * Soon this will be a thing of the past, Margaret. You 
shall see, dear. Why, you do not even know what I am 
really like. My God,'' he exclaimed in a low voice, ''to 
be once more 'the master of my fate' and 'the captain of 
my soul' ! I needed you so much, — ^too much to let you 
go. Somehow when a man's need is as utter as mine, 
right or wrong, just or unjust, he must have help. 
Self-preservation is blind, unreasoning, selfish — ^all 
that — ^but instinctive and inevitable, too. Only be 
patient I ' ' 

For answer she clung to his knee and was silent, at 
the moment unable to say what she would^ unwilling to 
make any demand upon his sympathy. 

"There is no question of being patient," she said at 
last **I don't want you ever to think of it that way. 
We shall manage this together. ' ' 

**But, Margaret, if I should turn against you?" 

"What do you mean?" 

"I might turn against you; it is part of the trouble. 
I shouldn't mean to. If I do, I will try to tell you." 

With curiosity bom of her love, she had searched 
everywhere in the famous "Confessions of an Opium- 
eater" for points of ethical delicacy such as her husband 
showed in his love for her. She found records of letters 
unanswered, bills unpaid, obligations unmet, and blind- 
ness towards the future. The only thing reassuring was 
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De Quincey's gratitude to his wife, his unfailing loyalty 
to her. In her ears rang those sonorous lines of thank- 
fulness: '*Thou wast my Electra! and neither in no- 
bility of mind nor in long-suffering affection, wouldst 
permit that a Qreeian sister should excel an English 
wife. For thou thoughtest not much to stoop to humble 
offices of kindness, and to servile ministrations of ten- 
derest affection, — ^to wipe away for years the unwhole- 
some dews upon the forehead, or to refresh the lips when 
parched and baked with fever ; nor, even when thy own 
peaceful slumbers had by long sympathy become in- 
fected with the spectacle of my dread contest with phan- 
toms and shadowy enemies, that oftentimes bade me 
sleep no more! — ^not even then didst thou utter a com- 
plaint or any murmur, nor withdraw thy angelic smiles, 
nor shrink from any service of love more than Electra 
did of old. For she, too, though she was a Grecian 
woman, and the daughter of the king of men, yet wept 
sometimes and hid her face in her robe." And then, 
with a rush of gratefulness for what she might do for 
Dean, her memory recalled sharply those words in an- 
other part of *'The Opium-eater": ** Years — ^ah, 
heavenly years! — through which I lived, beloved, mth 
thee, to thee, for thee, by thee! Ah, happy, happy 
years ! in which I was a mere football of reproach, but 
in which every wind and sounding hurricane of wrath 
or contempt flew by, like chasing enemies past some 
defying gate of adamant." 

That was love, and the woman in her asked whether 
there was any one now living who knew more of that 
other Margaret than was found in the brief records in 
the "Confessions" and the "Suspiria de Profundis"? 
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"What ifl itr* he asked, failing to interpret the ex- 
pression on her face, *'tell me?'' 

"Nothing/* was her reply. 

Bhe turned and looked through the French windows 
of the study down into the garden, sad in the twilight. 
That other Margaret might be out there in the garden 
with its leaf -covered pergola, and the tall ranks of lilies 
with their drooping stalks. Down in the valley was the 
busy New York town of Martin's Ferry, with its stream- 
ing smokestacks, and behind their cottage the larch- 
covered hills of a new world. But she saw another cot- 
tage in a land across the sea, with a decanter of ruby- 
coloured laudanum on a table before the fire and beside 
it a man and a woman. So vivid was the picture that 
she shuddered. What of the children who had gathered 
about that Margaret and her husband? 

She watched the fire-light leap in shadows on her hus- 
band 's face, on the downward, somewhat blurred lines 
about his kind, strong, clean-cut lips, upon the deepened 
wrinkles of his broad, high brow and about his eyes. 
The face was young and yet it was old. The fire-light 
heightened the peculiar look which his tawny hair al- 
ways had, and to the hands, those thinking, strong, 
shapely hands of the inventor, now stained by nicotine, 
it gave an added look of tension. 

"One mistake involves another!" he sighed. "I was 
a wicked man to take you into my life at all." 

"No, I made you take me." 

"Your mother ought to be told— even now." 

"Never until you are well." 

To Margaret came again the recollection of the simple 
hurried ceremony. Francis's relief, GeojQErey's steadjj 
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friendship, and her mother's helpless annoyance over 
the suddenness and informality of it all, — and then their 
escape to Martin's Perry. 

Strange, inexplicable mystery of love ! Now that she 
suffered she lived. All her latent power was being used 
to the utmost. She clung tightly to his knee, and whis- 
pered over and over foolish words of comfort. 

He took out a handkerchief and, wiping off the sweat 
which, even in the cool room, stood in beads upon his 
forehead, said gratefully, *'You are too good to me. 
Wait, be patient, I will yet make you happy. '* 

*'You do make me happy. Listen! What's that 
noise?" 

**Tou mean that muttering in the kitchen?" 
''Yes." 

''That's Francis reading his Bible. As soon as his 
dishes are washed, he always gets out his Bible, which he 
keeps wrapped in a white handkerchief, and opens it 
and begins." Dean smiled at the mere thought of the 
picture in the kitchen and blew a few rings of smoke 
into the air. *'You want to watch for him and see him 
at it. First, he takes out a metal spectacle case, then 
he takes out his spectacles; after that he wipes them 
carefully — ^this way with his elbows out. Then he sol- 
emnly places the spectacles on the bridge of his nose. 
He unwraps his Bible, opens it and pulls down the spec- 
tacles to the broad tip end of his nose and begins to read. 
He will take a verse, spelling out each syllable and 
muttering as you hear him doing now. Then he goes 
over it again, more easily and the final reading is quite 
polished, upon which he says a loud *Amen' to the end 
of that verse and tackles the next one." 
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'*I hear an *Amen' going now." 

** That's it. It's a wonder what he has done by the 
nse of his own reading method, — ^learned whole chapters 
word for word. But there he's stopped! Something 
doesn't suit him and he's going out into the garden." 

'*John, when did the Martins build this cottage?" 

"I don't know. You know I was here once before — 
that was two years ago." Dean's expression was anx- 
ious, — ^as if he were trying to escape something not to his 
liking, — ^''It wasn't a success, then." 

''But it will be now," Margaret spoke lightly as if 
she wanted to keep on the surface of things, — thought 
it best to keep there. *'It's such a duck of a little cot- 
tage," she continued, glancing about the room in which 
they were. 

'*Yes, Mrs. Martin was a Southerner, but married a 
Northerner, and things look different, more attractive, 
I suppose. When Saratoga was still a fashionable place 
and many Southerners used to go there, she went there, 
met and knew my grandmother and grandfather. Old 
Mr. Martin was something of a beau in those days. And 
I have heard wild stories of racing and betting. Before, 
when they let the cottage to me, they were away from 
their own house, — ^Mr. Martin, I believe, was indignant 
because his lawn hadn't turned out as he wished, and 
went off to some emerald isle where lawns were to his 
liking." 

*'Are they interesting?" Margaret inquired. 

''Very sure to be charming old people — citizens of 
the world in the best sense. For your sake I'm glad 
they are here. They 11 be up in a day or so, I sup- 
pose." 
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'But I don't want them or any one but you," Mar- 
garet laughed. 

She picked herself up and sat down in a chair as 
Francis entered the room. 

**W'at you gwineter hab fo* supper, Mis* DeanT' 

Margaret asked if he had remembered the sweet- 
breads. He replied that he had. 

Then followed a long recital of other things, Dean 
listening, smiling indulgently, and blowing the smoke 
from his pipe. The old darky stepped soft-footedly 
about the room, picking up a few articles belonging to 
his master and went out, his black face anxious and al- 
most grotesque in its misery. 

Margaret was flushed. ''Have I done anything, STohn, 
to make him unhappy f He doesn't seem like himself." 

**No, it's natural he should be a bit unhappy until he 
gets used to the idea of my having you. It's a hard 
position for him, dear. We must be patient until he 
finds himself again. Francis does not reason about 
things, he merely sees that you come to do what he has 
never been able to do for me, and that your place is 
something that a whole lifetime of service and all the 
hardship and devotion could not get for him." 

*' Francis has never given you anything?" Margaret 
asked in a low voice. 

*' Francis give me anything! "What do you mean by 
even asking such a question, Margaret? He is abso- 
lutely to be trusted, absolutely honourable." 

She saw on Dean's face the nearest approach to a 
look of anger she had ever seen there. And, although 
she understood it, before this she had not realised how 
much Francis meant to him. 
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Out in the twilit garden they heard the old darky 
talking to Miss Toots. '^Bress you. Miss Toots/' he was 
saying^ **jo\i done bettah come back, honey, tuh yo' ole 
uncle. I 'se pow 'ful skeered dey mought be some o ' dem 
wufless village gentermuns sittin' down dar on de road 
waitin' fo' you. Don' you let dem gib you none o' dey 
sasSy honey. Dish yer is yo' own country home fo' de 
time bein' en you ain't called on tuh invite anybody in. 
I 'spec' dey'd be mighty glad tuh ketch sight o' you, 
miss. Snip dar, drap dat, dat yo' Marster's fines' shut 
fell outer de window. 'Pears lak you cain 't tell a linen 
shut fum er dish rag. Shuck! ain't dat jes' lak a gal. 
Ef you don' want dat ar rag you jes' fotch it tuh yo' 
uncle. Mind now! I 'dar ter gracious, you is disac- 
commerdatin'y sho' nuff. I'se bleedg tuh come in en' 
cook de vittles. You kin do aU dat bellerin' en squealin' 
by yo' lonesome. Dat 11 be 'bout all fo' you. Law, 
gimme yo' patty-paw! To' Uncle jes' a ha'sh old nig- 
ger dat tuk holt he words mons'rous quick. Ef you 
comin'y come long, honey." 



CHAPTER VII 

IF the good we do lives after us, certainly some of the 
houses we build live after us to distress and impover- 
ish or to delight and enrich. Moods, too, houses can con- 
tinue to represent, a personality, lives that have found 
themselves and lives that have lost themselves. The 
Martin's Perry houses had gone up close to the river, 
possibly because Mr. Martin did not care for that part of 
his estate, but Grey Cottage was on the hillside. The 
prevailing building material waa timber. Grey Cottage 
was rendered with stucco. Martin's Ferry roofs were 
shingled, but Grey Cottage was covered with fluted red 
tiles. Grey Cottage was built back from the street, 
away from the town and the Hudson, upon a hillside. 
Cedar and cypress shut in a terraced lawn, already se- 
cluded, and on the white gate was a painted sign, *' Pri- 
vate." 

Within, where Dean and his wife sat, the house was 
no less quaint. There hung Italian pictures which Mrs. 
Martin had placed upon the walls ; there still was an old- 
fashioned grand piano, and a 'cello from which the last 
string had snapped long ago. The only sound that ever 
came from it now was when a heavy moth struck against 
the case of the 'cello and from behind the cover issued a 
whirring noise which suggested vacancy more than any 
thing else. There also were Italian books, row on row, in 
the living-room, various portraits of her family, among 
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them one of her husband, another of her father, and her 
brother on horseback. Of herseK there was no picture. 

*'What is she like?" asked Margaret, thinking how 
this woman she had never seen lived everywhere in the 
cottage. 

*'Mrs. Martin? Oh, like herself T' 

"Yes, but I mean actually.'* 

**I never saw her but once, Margaret. She was mid- 
dle-aged then, and charming.'' 

*'Is she good, John?" 

*'Very. Her charities are widely known." 

''Kind?" 

**No one could be more so. But she is different from 
most people. For example, she is always ready to leave 
anything she is busy about to do a kindness or to have 
an agreeable time. Unlike these people who have in- 
herited New England ideals, she hsa no immutable laws 
about trifles. To Mrs. Martin life was never one long 
chore, I imagine. She enjoys herself and somehow one 
feels it even in this overflow cottage." 

Margaret and Dean continued sitting in the living- 
room, the damp of a chilly July evening sweeping up 
from the river and in through the open French door, 
once in a while stirring the heavy hangings and drawing 
the smoke in puffs from the fireplace. Margaret's hands 
were clasped, her eyes dreaming before the quiet glow of 
the fire. From the candlesticks spread strange shadows 
over the blue linen gown which she wore, — ^many 
branched and wavering. She was half thinking, half 
dreaming when she said good-night to Dean, clung to 
him a few seconds and then went to her own room, which 
looked out and down upon the garden. As she un- 
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dressed and got into bed, it was not of herself that she 
was thinking, but of her husband. 

She lay in bed, heedful for a while of the sounds 
that came and went, the quiet, heavy steps of old Francis 
faithfully at work somewhere in the kitchen and buttery 
below, the thunder of a horse's hoofs on a bridge down 
in the valley, the deep voice of the large river boats, the 
shrill tones of little craft, the hoot of owls, even the 
whirring of their wings as they brushed past the open 
windows. Once she thought steps were audible out in 
the garden; then she heard Smuggler's pat-pat coming 
up the stairs and a flop as he lay down outside his 
master's door. A few eldritch cries came from owls in 
the dense wood further up the hillside and above the 
cottage; somewhere there was the soft sound of run- 
ning water and then Margaret slept. 

Suddenly she was awakened by the noise of something 
happening out in the garden and of Smuggler's growls. 
From where she lay in bed, through the window only a 
blue black sky, pricked by a few stars, was visible. 
The scuffle went on and she began to wonder whether 
it could be in the garden; she heard several thuds on 
the earth and voices that spoke angrily but not 
loudly. She started up and looked out, believing that 
whatever was happening was taking place on the lower 
terrace behind some cedars that screened off everything 
from her eyes. In the brightening light, for the moon 
was rising over the hill behind the house, she saw one 
of the cedars violently jarred as if something was flung 
against it or had struck it. 

She opened her bedroom door hastily and went out, lis- 
tening a moment. Francis had gone to bed ; apparently 
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the cottage was dark and quiet, yet Smuggler was down 
by the front door whining and barking alternately. She 
opened her husband's door and went in to awaken him. 
She spoke to him, but he did not answer and his breath 
came heavily and strangely. She struck a match so that 
she might see his face. The flash of light seemed to 
throw into relief the unnatural whiteness of his skin. 
But she could not rouse him, so she went hurriedly to 
Francis's room. The little corridor that led to it was 
black as pitch, the door was ajar and no Francis there. 
She ran back to her window and looked down. Through 
open places in the foliage of the pergola she saw a figure 
approaching slowly and in the still, damp night air she 
could hear him panting. 

Margaret hung out of the window — she had no sense 
of fear as the shadow of the approaching man wove in 
and out of the roof of the pergola. At last she saw 
Francis emerge. As he came out, he turned about, 
looked up at the sky and clasped his hands above him. 
Then he came in and Margaret ran down, crying out to 
know what had happened. 

**Dat ar. Mis' Dean, ain't a t'ing fo' you tuh know. 
De gentermun I'se met down dar I'se met befo'. I 
trus' he won't come again." 

His shirt was torn open at the neck and there was a 
long rent in one of his trouser legs, his eyes were stem, 
almost savage, and bloodshot. Smuggler, after smelling 
him over, looked up with a curious expression into the 
old negro's face. Apparently there was something that 
both understood. 

*'Did a man come to rob us?" asked Margaret, still 
in the dark. 
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**In dish yer worl', Mis Dean, de groun' is jes' tun- 
nelled wif human rats en dey come out in de black o' 
night. Don* yo* worry, Mis* Dean, honey, Francis will 
tek care ob you." 

Margaret asked if he knew why Mr. Dean had not 
heard. She said that she had just come from his room. 
Francis rolled his eyes at her curiously and said that 
they would see how he was. Together they climbed the 
stairs and entered Dean's room. 

**Huh!'* said the old negro, looking down on his mas- 
ter's face, "dat ar w'at I fought." Then he recollected 
Margaret and spoke to her, **Yaas, Mis' Dean, he's jes' 
sleepin'." 



CHAPTER Vni 

THEY were obliged to leave their victoria — such a 
thing as an automobile was not to be thought of 
except in moments of boredom — at the foot of the steep 
little hill on the side of which Orey Cottage was built. 
As they passed through the gate, Mr. Martui turned 
over a small white package with his stick and stooped 
to pick it up. He read Dean's name on its wrapper 
and then slipped it into his pocket. 

It was Francis who first heard the rumble of the 
wheels and the voices, and after that caught a glimpse 
of this stately old couple. Quick to realise that some 
visitors of importance were arriving and troubled be- 
cause his master had showed no signs so far of getting 
up, he hurried to Margaret who was busy writing in 
the living-room. 

*'Law, Mis' Dean, dey's. some gran' folks comin' en 
de Marster ain't waked yet." 

Margaret looked up anxiously and then out of the 
window. Arm in arm the Martins were approaching, 
travelling slowly up the flight of garden steps and 
through the pergola, a dignified, attractive pair of old 
people, — she in her summer silks, he in his fresh light 
tweed. Margaret pushed back her writing, brushed her 
hands over the lines of fatigue under her eyes and looked 
out again. 

49 
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*'They must be Mr. and Mrs. Martin,'* she said in a 
low voice. ** Answer the door bell and then go call Mr. 
Dean. He must come down. Is Smuggler upstairs T' 

*'Yassum," answered Francis, doing little things to 
his scrupulously clean old clothes, some trouble and a 
pathetic desire to make the right sort of impression evi- 
dent in his eyes. 

He peered out of the window once more and then he 
whispered cheerfully, **Mis' Dean, honey, I want you 
tuh know de steps dey*s comin* up aire white ez an 
angel's wing, fo' I'se done wash 'em mahse'f. Nobody 
ain't had nuffin to do wid dat ar wuk. En de hallway 
is ez spic' en' span ez dish yer room is tidy." 

Margaret smiled. There were times when she felt in- 
finitely old beside him and the primal vividness of all 
he did and thought and felt. He was like a child in his 
attitude towards whatever came. She told him that 
everything was very nice and now that the only thing 
to be done, after he had let the Martins in, was to see 
that Mr. Dean came down. 

'*Yassum," he replied, **de Marster's gwineter 
come." 

The Martins were now mounting the last flight of 
steps. 

'*Mah king," he cried, ''ain't dey gran' ol' folks!" 
He stood a little straighter, held his head a little higher. 
**Mebbe we is pooh. Mis' Dean, but we's de quality, too. 
I 'member Mis' Martin w'en she visited ol' Missus in 
Georgia. ' ' 

The bell rang, Francis waited a decorous few seconds 
and then stepped into the hall and opened the door with 
a magnificent bow. The impression made upon the old 
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people was instantaneous. No such bow had been swept 
them north of the Mason and Dixon line. Their greet- 
ings with Margaret over, the first question which they 
asked was about Francis. They wanted to know who 
the charming old negro was. 

**He belonged to my husband's grandfather/' an- 
swered Margaret. '^ Francis was his personal servant 
up to the hour of the old gentleman's death." 

The Martins nodded their heads appreciatively. 
"Yes, yes," said Mrs. Martin, **I thought he seemed fa- 
miliar. He was a very splendid old negro when we saw 
him last." 

' ' The old gentleman died but not before he had willed 
Francis away, as almost the only bit of property left to 
leave his grandson." 

"But he didn't own him, of course," commented Mrs. 
Martin, sitting comfortably in one of her own chairs, 
— a copy of a chair Petrarch had used. 

"No, of course not." 

"What did the old feUow do!" 

Thomas Martin's question was curiously eager. 

"Exactly as the old gentleman wished him to do, Mr. 
Martin. He never questioned his master's right to de- 
cide although he knew that technically he was a free 
man. For fourteen years he has devoted himself to 
my husband." 

"Dear me, dear me !" exclaimed Mr. Martin. "But I 
thought the Deans were rich. A very touching instance 
of loyalty — ^very, very." 

"How charming," said Mrs. Martin, her eyes quietly 
observing Margaret's face, noting its richness and 
strength and goodness, and noticing too, the look of 
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fatigue and restlessness which had begun to leave its 
marks. 

"How is DeanT' inquired the old gentleman. *'You 
know he is the grandson of the man my wife and I have 
always considered one of our intimate friends." 

He continued with stiff courtesy, **It is a great pleas- 
ure to us to welcome his bride to this cottage.'* 

For an instant Margaret felt as if they must be amus- 
ing themselves at her expense. Bride ! The very word 
jarred on her tired nerves and seemed to echo and re-echo 
in this room filled with sunshine and with shadows of 
blowing leaves. 

"John will be down in a moment/' she explained. 
"He has not been feeling very well. Francis has gone 
to tell him that you are here.*' 

Then scarcely knowiQg why she did so, and, after 
she had once begun, regretting that she was doing it, she 
began to tell the story of the last night's excitement. 
With the first sentence she saw that there must neces- 
sarily be all sorts of questions to answer which could not 
be answered satisfactorily. She was obliged to plunge 
on, however, telling the story clumsily and with some 
signs of distress which could not fail to impress such 
delicate and experienced observers of human nature as 
the Martins were. How should she ever explain John's 
absence or Francis's words, or the strange mystery of 
it all? Why, she herself did not understand its mean- 
ing — she had not dared to ask and yet here she was 
telling the story to two comparative strangers. She 
saw that she had a new art to learn, whose balance would 
be more difficult and more perilous than that of ordi- 
nary daily life. In her old home there had never been 
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anything to conceal. The lesson of reticence Margaret 
had learned early from her father, but concealment she 
had never been obliged to practice. 

Fortunately for her Dean entered before she had fin- 
ished her story. She was interrupted and for an in- 
stant attention was diverted from what she had been 
telling. Both dogs were with John, and Mrs. Mar- 
tin, who liked all wellbred creatures, picked up Miss 
Toots and deposited that little roll of glossy blackness 
in her lap. Then Margaret saw what was coming. She 
had been thinking madly, for she was powerless to avert 
it and in an instant it was upon her. The conversation 
had swung back to the story. Her husband grasped the 
arm of his chair, a peculiar, incredulous look on his 
face, even anger as he flung a glance at Margaret. She 
was tasting the first bitter desperation of one who finds 
that, for the sake of those she loves, she has much to 
hide. She realized now how knitted up into one web 
all incidents of their married life together must continue 
until Dean was free again. 

** Where did it happen?" inquired Mrs. Martin, one 
thin aged hand caressing Miss Toots. 

**Down by the gate,'* stammered Margaret, wanting 
to scream. 

**0h, by the way," said Thomas Martin, putting his 
hand in his pocket and taking out the little white pack- 
age he had placed there, ** speaking of the gate, Mrs. 
Dean, I found this package just inside lying on the 
grass." 

No one had heard Francis approaching with a tray, 
on it tumblers and ice that clinked. 

**Yaaser," came in a perfectly respectful voice from 
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behind Mr. Martin, ''dat ar package fo' me. De baker 
done leab dat fo' mah braid, suh.'* 

Dean's pallor, extreme this morning, was intensified. 
He made no motion to take the package which Francis 
was pocketing, while Margaret looked helplessly from 
servant to master, suspecting something, knowing noth- 
ing, and for the moment oblivious of her guests. Fran- 
cis bowed his thanks. Then with perfect composure 
and an air that showed he knew his business, he passed 
the lemonade and cake and uncapped a bottle of Vichy 
for the gentlemen. 

After the refreshments Mr. Dean rose and asked 
whether Mrs. Martin would not like to see some of the 
Grey Cottage roses in bloom. No further reference to 
the story was made and gradually Margaret's self-pos- 
session returned to her. 

On the way home, Mr. and Mrs. Martin were silent. 

Finally the wife said, '*Is that a honeymoon, 
Thomas?" 

''Just what I have been wondering, my dear." 

*'I like Mrs. Dean's personality. There's an expres- 
sion of breeding and power about her. She isn't pretty 
or even handsome, but she's something better." 

**He's a fine looking boy — like his grandfather," 
commented the husband, **but he must be sick. There's 
an odd look about his eyes." 

** Depend upon it, Thomas, John Dean has something 
he wants to hide from that fine girl." 

Mrs. Martin's words came sharply and she folded and 
unfolded her fan, pleating and unpleating it. It was 
plain with whom her sympathy lay. 
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''What are you thinking about, Evangeline T" asked 
her husband. 

''I was just thinking that whatever it is we stepped 
on it accidentally this noon, and that it's that splendid 
old negro who is master of the situation there. She has 
still much to learn/' 



CHAPTER IX 

AFTER the Martins left the cottage, it seemed to 
Margaret that JFohn avoided Francis. All day this 
continued, and with the strain of the struggle which 
had taken place on the night before added, every in- 
stant the old negro grew more gloomy. In heavier, 
wearier foot falls, in short answers, in eyes that did not 
lift themselves when he was accosted or spoke himself, 
he showed the oppression under which he laboured. 
Francis scarcely spoke even to the dogs, and unnoticed, 
Miss Toots crept around at his heels. "With herself 
Margaret saw that he seemed ill at ease and ashamed. 
The few times that he addressed his master his words 
were sharp. Every hour the atmosphere became more 
tense and more charged with gloom. At last, calling 
Francis into the dining-room, Margaret closed the door 
which shut with its usual squeak. Francis rolled the 
whites of his eyes at the hinge, as if in that, too, lay 
some unfriendly, conjuring force such as he attributed 
to and personified in the drug. 

** Francis, we must have a little talk. We are both 
working for the same end and we must understand each 
other better. You know how absolutely essential it is 
that Mr. Dean should not be disturbed or distressed in 
any way, and he sees, — we both see that you are not 
happy." 

But she could get no further. The poor old fellow 

rolled the whites of his eyes from the hinge of the door 
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full onto her and sobbed out, "Wat I'se done tole 
you, Mis' Dean, dish yer nigger's lak a word dal's been 
forgotten!" 

And he kept repeating **lak a word dat's been for- 
gotten" until she obliged him to listen to her. ** Fran- 
cis," she said, touching his arm, **this is sheer, childish, 
wicked nonsense ! Mr. Dean has not forgotten you nor 
ever will; and I am not going to tell you how much I 
think of all you have done for him. Don't you suppose 
that even in this short time I have come to know more 
than ever what it means ? Now, Francis, I want you to 
listen to reason — " 

But he burst forth again and it was Margaret who 
. listened to him. **Mis' Dean, I'se made a god o' young 
Marster. I ax' you, has I made a mistake tuh make a 
god o' Marster?" 

His whole childlike, blind, loving soul was in his 
eyes as he asked this question. From his mistress he 
struck a rush of passionate love for her husband, of 
anguish that things should be as they were, of pity for 
Francis. What could she say! She, too, had made a 
god of John. 

** Francis," she replied, **the real master is the great- 
est man on God's earth, and it is that master we both 
love. Do you think, then, that you have made a mis- 
take?" 

She began to know that they were the only two people 
in the world who would or could think of John in this 
way. She saw more and more how much others would 
despise this life in bondage which her husband lived. 
Well, no, Mis' Dean," he replied, his face clearing, 

I reckon dish yer nigger 's right atter all. Dat am de 
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Lawd's truf; de Marster am de bigger' gentermun on 
God's yerth. But you don' understand dish yer t'ing, 
Mis' Dean, honey; dey's much you don' eben t'ink 'bout 
en I eain't tell you. Sometimes hit seems lak dese 
fo'rteen y'ars senee do ol' gentermun died aire turble 
long en sometimes ez ef dish yer nigger wanter drap 
he life lak a stone in er pawnd. En sometimes I'se 
pow'ful skeered I'se nebber gwineter see enyuther an- 
swer-angeL ' ' 

*'No, Francis," Margaret objected, "there are going 
to be more and more of those answer-angels if only you 
and I work together." 

She saw his face cloud instantly and knew what it 
meant, but she continued, turning aside to something 
she thought would divert his thoughts. **Now, Fran- 
cis, the question of Mr. Dean's food is a serious 
one." 

*' 'Sense dis nigger, Mis' Dean, but he done cook de 
Marster 's vittles dese fo'teen y'ars en de Marster say 
dey ain't no bettah cook dan Francis." 

*'But that isn't the question. Mr. Dean is ill now 
and what he eats is most important and he mustn't have 
everything he has been accustomed to." 

*' Ain't de food good?" Francis looked indignantly 
at Margaret. 

*'Yes, of course. But he must have only the simplest 
food, and less meat and fish and fried things." 

"Mis' Dean, de Marster lak fish en meat, en he ain't 
nebber took up wid dese yer diet notions." 

Margaret saw plainly that he intended to go on doing 
just as he had done in the past 

"Francis," she persisted, "Mr. Dean must have a 
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quiet mind, we mustn't either of us excite him in any 
way or distress him about anything." 

''Francis knows de Marster lak er noise. He mighty 
glad tuh hyah de bells ringin' en de dogs bellerin' en 
de birds squealin' en folks talkin' en de boys hollerin' 
lak dey do at de college. He hate tuh hab some one 
saying *Hurshl' ebbery time any one tak he foot in 
he han' tuh come or go. 'Sense me, Mis' Dean, but I 
'specs you cain't learn in er few weeks w'at it done 
took me y'ars tuh understan'." 

Oh, those endless years! Mai^aret wondered some- 
times whether she would eyer be able to live them down. 

She replied impatiently, **Yes, I know all about those 
years but that is not what I wish to discuss. We must 
talk of Mr. Dean's food." 

**Yessum," came meekly enough, *'but de Marster lak 
he vittles, en he ain't espeshually mizerbul atter eatin' 
anythin' I'se ebber cook fo' him. He ain't got nuttin' 
more'n 'spepsy en I'se kin cuah dat ar 'spepsy wid er 
lit' cookin' soda." 

Francis noticed that her troubled expression had 
deepened, and, brightening suddenly, he said, **You's 
too keerful. Mis' Dean, you sho' is. Dat ar ailin' ain't 
got nuttin' to do wid de food Marster eat. Hit's all 
jes' cunjerment fum dat ar debblish drug dey gib him 
w'en he sick y'ars ago. Wen de cunjerment's all wo' 
out, Marster he'll get well, en I'se gwineter mek shorts 
er dish yer drug wid jugglements." 

It is another language they speak, another world they 
live in, a totally different point of view, thought Mar- 
garet. Of what use were ** glittering generalities" 
about equality while it was impossible for one class of 
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hmnan beings to be understood by another? Some- 
times — ^no, often — she wondered how, when there was 
Buch absolute separation between their minds, 'John 
could have let Francis come to mean so much to him. 



CHAPTER X 

NO further reference was made to the white pack- 
age. What Margaret felt she kept to herself, but 
each day she saw more plainly that Francis understood 
conditions even of the existence of which she herself was 
ignorant. What had seemed simple, though difBcult to 
achieve, now began to seem tangled up and obscure. 
Instead of beginning with a good strong grip on the 
situation, as she knew she must to establish confidence 
in John's mind, already she was merely fumbling. On 
the one hand, was the old negro trying to shield her 
from what he felt she ought not to know ; on the other, 
was her husband, possibly ashamed, possibly unable to 
confide in her or in any one completely, and from whom 
each succeeding day she felt further off. 

But she accepted as uncomplex and reassuring the 
day and John's mood on this mid- July morning. Fran- 
cis was packing their lunch, for they were to spend the 
morning and afternoon out of doors fishing. Her hus- 
band was sitting on the steps looking down on the per- 
gola and out onto the hills beyond the Hudson. He 
was examining his fiy book which he found in poor 
condition, the flies ragged and some of them moth-eaten. 
One after another as they lay in his palm he turned 
them over, scrutinizing them carefully and discarding: 
them. It was plain that he was a fastidious fishermasi 

and knew and loved the art. As he worked with his 
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tackle the expression of his face altered. For the mo- 
ment he was young and untroubled there in the sun. 
The tawny hair, the aspect of vigour about his fingers 
skilfully disentangling the flies, the keen fashion in 
which his eyes travelled up and down the rod, the en- 
thusiasm with which he tried his favourite reel and 
began mischievously to cast at a rose whose beauty his 
wife had exclaimed over only a few minutes before, — 
all made the day before and the experience which had 
come to them seem only an ugly memory phantasmagoria. 
As Margaret looked at him, he flicked the hook into the 
petals and the whole bloom fell to the ground. 

**I'm sorry for the trout," she said, and laughed. 

''Taasum," agreed Francis, who had come out with 
their lunch and had been watching them eagerly, 
*'yaasum, I knows w'at dose trouts gwineter get. Dey 
's gwineter lose dey lives turble fas' en den dey's 
gwineter fl^lp-flop in Francis's fryin' pan. Dey ain't 
no one lak young Marster fo' de fishin', en I kin 'mem- 
ber de time w'en ol' Marster, too, wuz jes' lak dat." 

**Tes," said Dean, **the old gentleman did like it. 
I was five years old when he put the first rod into my 
hands and taught me to cast my first fly." 

For that one day at least they wandered in Arcady. 
They fished up a little stream that came tumbling down 
the hills and emptied itself into a tributary of the Hud- 
son. They went from pool to pool, Margaret carrying 
the creel and sitting in places where she could watch 
the panorama of summer clouds altering overhead, big 
and little, grotesque and beautiful, changing as they 
passed. As she reclined on the grass in the morning 
sunlight, the clouds were moving, endlessly moving on, 
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the sunlight gleaming on the underparts and small dark 
heads of the wheeling swallows above them, on the wings 
of great birds and on the tips of pointed firs. Moving, 
gleaming, sparkling, stirring — it was a world of motion, 
a world of fliight, flight of the cloud, fl^lght of the bird, 
a world of colour, silver and gold and green. All sorts 
of little things delighted her until she was for the time 
being happy. There were the shadows of the raspberry 
leaves cross-hatching one another, the fragrance of the 
white heart where the ripe red raspberry had split away. 
Green hazelnuts^ too, hung on bushes above her, covered 
on the outside with a fine prickly furze which glistened 
like silver. The white kernel, inside the green sheath 
and the white shell, was already formed, for she opened 
the shell to see, and glistening within, she knew not by 
what alchemy, was a single dew drop. She listened con- 
tentedly to the whir of Dean's line and the occasional 
click of his reel. She watched spiders hauling them- 
selves up their ropes, glad that John was out in a world 
which might cure all men of their sicknesses if they 
would let it. Even the loneliness of the great trees on 
the mountain side rested her ; in their solitude they were 
strong and full of power. 

With the creel half full of trout, all of them little 
fellows, they had their lunch beside the brook, Smug- 
gler sedately enjoying his portion of it with them. With 
something like a morning's work done. Dean seemed 
satisfied and tired. He ate very little but lay back on 
the carpet of grass and moss, smoking. He talked in- 
terestedly about the valley, the morning, the odd doings 
^ and sayings of the Martins in past days, often with that 
strange over-emphasis to which Margaret had grown ac- 
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customed and which for the moment made unimportant 
matters seem important. Smoking, one hand caressing 
Smuggler, head at ease, he seemed more like the lover 
of whom Margaret had dreamed than at any time since 
they had come to Martin's Ferry. 

Again he was himself in his willingness to make plans, 
to think of the future, and together they talked of the 
days when this "thing*' — ^now they always called the 
hydra-headed monster they were fighting together 
** thing "—was over. What could they not do then? 
They would be free once more and the singing brook 
said that they could do everything, and the swallows 
dipped in their flight as if in all the world there was 
no such thing as effort. Out there in the sunlight under 
the shadow of a tree, the hills beyond, the sound of 
water, everything seemed easy, everything joyous, every- 
thing possible. 

After Margaret had put away what was left of the 
lunch, Dean made her come and sit near him. He 
talked to her and petted her, promising her as he 
might have promised a child, that he would get 
well, that he had not forgotten what he meant to do 
for her and be to her, that he would yet make her the 
happiest woman on earth. But it was all when this 
*' thing '* was over. He spoke of her patience and what 
she was doing for him; he drew her close to him and 
kissed her. And all the while Margaret's heart was full 
of doubt and of trouble again and of an unspoken 
prayer. The loneliness of the great trees on the hill- 
side seemed to alter as Dean talked. They had met 
many winds, she knew, and bent before them. They 
told her now of the battle in her own heart. Even in 
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this moment of comparative happiness and security she 
did not feel secure. To feel closer to him than ever, 
to love him with a devotion that deepened, to shake 
with passionate sorrow and longing for his welfare, to 
know that she would gladly give all of life that was left 
that she might be assured that he would become himself 
again, and then the next instant to see the haggard look 
on the weary face beside her and to know beyond any 
peradventure what must be the guest of many to-mor- 
rows. Scarcely herself any more, unstrung by hourly, 
daily contact with a life of which really she had known 
nothing, she could yet look to heaven, still expecting 
from it the gift that would make life different for them 
both. She thanked God that no final disillusion had 
come, and she believed that it would never come. 

Late that afternoon they went their way homeward 
along the fern-edged wood road; beyond the white boles 
of birches, swung the silver grey of maples and the 
brown of beeches, and deep in the wood, like a hidden 
thought, hidden in coolness, in promise a branch of 
green leaves stirred and swayed drowsily. About them 
was the ringing song of a solitary thrush, each answer 
and call taken on a new note, and the smell of early ap- 
ples mingling with the fragrance of pines. 



CHAPTER XI 

CROSS her threshold once and you could never es- 
cape from the memory and influence of her per- 
sonality. Even after all the years with their burden 
of disillusion in life, their constant companionship, and 
Time which had stolen more beauty than it could bestow, 
Mr. Martin kept a picture of his wife on his study desk. 
Almost the first thing he did as Dean was led into the 
room by little Peggy, was to lift the picture from his 
desk, saying that that was how Mrs. Martin looked when 
they were married over fifty years ago. He smiled with 
pride as he set it down, for he still considered this old 
portrait, faded and quaint, the best argument any man 
could have for marrying. 

Then he brushed aside the litter on his desk and sat 
down by it. 

''An old man's fad," he said, indicating the paste 
and scissors and paper. ''Not much like the amuse- 
ments I followed when your grandfather and I were 
young, but I suppose I have the largest collection of 
Shakespeare programs and odds and ends, of any one 
in this country. '* 

He reached up to the top of his desk and took down 
a carved box, opening it and offering the cigars to Dean. 

**I don't smoke myself,'* he continued, **I've never 

had any reason for not smoking except that I have never 

felt any desire to do so. Mrs. Martin and I are old peo- 
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pie now, but for fifty years or more we have made it a 
rule to do the things that pleased us and agreed with 
us. We begin to feel now that it is possible we know 
a little bit about the difficult art of living, and for me, 
I don't believe that smoking would add to it/' 

He smiled genially as Dean selected one of the cigars. 
He watched his guest bite the end off, put the cigar in 
his mouth, and take the box of matches. 

"I suppose the only difference between these fine 
cigars and a teamster's regalia is that these contain 
prussic acid and the regaUa nicotine." 

After the first puff, Dean turned the cigar approv- 
ingly in his fingers and regarded the burning end as if 
in that lay the secret of its mysterious charm. 

**I see you like the poison. My physician says that 
the whole art of keeping civilisation going at all now 
lies in a careful rotation of poisons. But he is getting 
old at forty and has lost most of his hair. I can't see 
that taking more nicotine or prussic acid into his sys- 
tem wiU give him back either his hair or his youth. 
We are old-fashioned people here." 

In the pause that followed came the sound of women's 
voices from the drawing-room and the patter of little 
feet down the wide hallway. Peggy, her tongue work- 
ing hard, her eyes fixed solemnly on the cup, entered 
with some tea. 

**Ith for you, Mither Martin," she said. Then she 
looked around shyly, **Mith Dean thaid you wouldn't 
want any. Do yout" 

Dean took out his cigar^ drawing the child to 
him. 

**I don't know, Peggy. Your name is Peggy, im't 
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it ! Perhaps I do want some after all if you will bring 
it to me. Tell Mrs. Dean you make it seem attractive 
and then perhaps Mrs. Martin will let you have a cup 
for me.'* 

For an instant Peggy stood before him, looking at 
him steadily. After that she ran off, her little footfalls 
echoing in the big hallway. 

**I see you are a lover of children, Dean/' remarked 
the old man. 

*' Children and dogs," said John. 

**Like your grandfather — ^very, very." 

Peggy came back with a small tray on which were two 
cups. Without a smile she set the tray down and car- 
ried Dean 's tea to him. 

"That's my cocoa," she said, pointing back to the 
other cup. *'May I thtay here, please?" 

Mr. Martin chuckled. **Sort of a Pied Piper, isn't 
het" 

Peggy looked curiously at the guest. 

"Ithhe? Whaththat?" 

*'0h, you will see, my dear. Perhaps Mr. Dean will 
tell you the story himself. He's sure to know it." 

**Do you!" asked Peggy gravely. 

'*Yes, Peggy." 

"Could you tell it to me!" 

"If you'll get your mother to let you come and see 
Mrs. Dean and me to-morrow, I'll tell you the story 
then, Peggy." 

"Mother's dead," said Peggy. 

"The child lives with an unmarried aunt. Miss En- 
sign, nearer your cottage and the village than we are," 
said Mr. Martin. 
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Dean drew Peggy to him. '*Well, then, your aunt» 
she'll let you come." 

**I'll thee/' answered Peggy, **I'd dearly love io 
come.'' 

The men continued talking, Peggy sitting on a foot- 
stool by the French window looking out and from time 
to time with shy but polite curiosity gazing at Dean, 
her little eyes roving over his tawny hair, the deep-set, 
tired eyes, the strong cut features, the intelligent hands, 
that trembled strangely as he lifted his cup. Finally 
she came nearer to him and touched his shoulder. 

**Mither Dean, do you feel well!" she asked. 

Thomas Martin glanced up quickly to Dean's face, 
which became even paler with this question, the muscles 
twitching and a peculiar look overspreading it. 

**I've been working a bit too hard, Peggy," he an- 
swered. 

**Ith that what makes your hand shake, Mither 
Deant" 

Dean replied that he supposed it was. Peggy put her 
little hand on his shoulder and with the other strokedi 
his hair, asking him if that made him feel better. 

**You have certainly bewitched the child. Dean," said 
Thomas Martin. *' Ordinarily Peggy will not make 
friends with any one." 

*' Mither Dean needs me," she explained simply. 

In the old garden-lighted drawing-room Margaret sat 
near Mrs. Martin, stealing over her the nearest approach 
to a sense of peace which she had experienced in several 
weeks : the sound of the voices as they talked on neigh- 
bourly topics of conversation, led up to and away from 
by Mrs. Martin, past-master in the art of keeping a con- 
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versation where it should be, the cawing of some crows 
out in a tree somewhere behind the house, the knowledge 
that at least for the time being her husband was safe, 
and growing upon her a kind of confidence in the dis- 
passionate wisdom of this old lady who took all so 
lightly. Margaret was tired ; somehow for the first time 
in her life a chronic state of weariness had settled down 
upon her. She made many resolutions, put her shoul- 
der valiantly under the burden and pushed up with all 
her might. Then some unintelligible thing happened, 
and like a re-opened wound her courage bled itself away. 
She fought against depression, morbid thoughts, sus- 
picions. But even in the same moment that she ac- 
knowledged that half an hour's talk with Geoffrey would 
fill her full of common sense and energy again, her lone- 
liness betrayed her and the relentlessness of her contact 
with motives and forces she now knew she did not com- 
prehend. In her mother she could not confide. And 
her literary work had degenerated into mere drudgery. 
Here in Mrs. Martin's drawing-room she felt that she 
had again returned to normal life. In was incredible 
that any one of those lives there should shelter such a se- 
cret as she had to keep. Yet she admitted to herself, 
not without a certain satirical sense of humour, that such 
a possibility did not seem as impossible as it would have 
three months ago. One of the guests looked as if she 
would allow no tragedies to settle down on any member 
of her family. And Miss Ensign's dominant expression 
was one of sharp curiosity — ^what Dean always called 
*'the look of the human rodent" — ; Another lady with 
plump cheeks and expression of innocence, must have 
been well protected, well loved by the husband who 
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cherished her; the kind, wrinkled face and brown eyes 
of Mrs. Trueblood, the Doctor's mother, seemed tired, 
although at the moment she expressed both amusement 
and pleasure in the conversation. 

**Even being near to a great city like New York is 
enough to keep a town dirty," said one visitor, **and it 
adds vastly to the town's problems." 

Mrs. Martin smiled indulgently. **But we almost 
never go to New York except when we pass through 
it to sail for Europe. The way of the world, I suppose, 
— ^too much trouble to keep clean." 

**Yes," agreed the guest, ''that's the explanation, but 
it isn't the excuse." 

Margaret's face lighted up. ''Oh, I love New York I 
Just the sound of its millions, its whistles, its traffic. I 
could spend years there." 

"Take the wife of the druggist," said Mrs. True- 
blood, ignoring what had been said. 

"Hedwig's wife!" 

"Yes. Goodness only knows what is the matter there. 
But her husband would seem to represent almost every 
vicious influence of the city. And she has grown worse 
since her boy ran away. My son has never told me 
what it is, but, you know, he never buys anything at the 
drug store any more." 

"I know the druggist isn't to be trusted," said a little 
lady, "but I'm so sorry for her. When she is herself, 
she is really capable. One day I was in there and she 
was making herself a lace dress. She was just as clever 
about it as she could be." 

"Mr. Martin has considered asking him to leave the 
premises," remarked Mrs. Martin. 
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Nothing could be better for the Perry," affirmed 
Mrs. Trueblood. 

**Is the wife illf asked Margaret. 

**Well yes and no, my dear," answered the Doctor's 
mother slowly, **but probably not as you would under- 
stand illness. She has periodic spells of drinking, and 
something else, too — ^has had ever since her boy ran 
away. Some say the trouble is of long date." 



CHAPTER XII 

THE next morning Dean seemed ill at ease. Mar- 
garet knew, with suppressed and anguished sym- 
pathy, all that he was feeling, that he was hearing a 
voice which reproached him : the inappeasable, torturing, 
fierce voice of regret. And she knew that, with the 
gradual decreasing of the amount of morphia, he was 
wanting it more and more, that he was restless, ex- 
hausted, unable to lie still, and yet unable to move about 
for any length of time. Even the rubbing to which he 
had usually responded had failed him. She was de- 
creasing his doses daily and '^ cheating" him as he had 
told her she must do. She could not help feeling, how- 
ever, that the ** cheating" was all wrong, that he ought 
to know what she was giving him, and that his own will 
power should co-operate more fully with hers in plan- 
ning the daily reduction. She knew from her reading 
that with the gradual suppression of the drug his present 
condition was what was to be expected : days and nights 
of a haunting rn/ilaise, sudden and unlooked-for heart- 
flagging, gastric upsets, and increasing intolerable rest- 
lessness. Also he had told her wearily that, having 
been through all these symptoms before, he knew that a 
certain amount of suffering was inevitable, must be en- 
dured and lived through somehow, anyhow; that his 

present condition was nothing in comparison with what 
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must come, and that it would be in the agony of the 
final nights of the suppression, when the last doses had 
to be relinquished, that she could be most useful to him. 
Somehow she looked forward to those **last nights,'* of 
which he spoke often, with a horror she could not have 
explained to any one, — ^as if in some ghastly way they 
might strangle all their expected days of happiness. 

She heard him say, as he had several times, **I have 
broken this thing off again and again; I know just 
what to do. But now with you it will all be different. 
In six weeks or two months I shall be well and you shall 
see how happy I can make you." And then a serpent 
thought crawled in: that he in the past had had every- 
thing except her to live for, opportunity, genius, admira- 
tion and yet — I How the whole pitiless story stared her 
in the face I 

Margaret heard steps; there came a little figure up 
the walk. That must be Peggy, with her blessed, joy- 
ous friendliness of childhood, her little lips that had 
kissed so warmly yesterday and asked to come to-day, 
her little hands that reached for Margaret's, her little 
feet so eager on an unknown enterprise, her eyes that 
saw where older eyes no longer cared to see, and her 
little heart that had taken the freedom of their hearts. 
She went down to meet the child. Margaret could not 
have described the sense of human companionship which 
that little figure trudging up the hill-path beside her 
brought; nor how reassuring later Pe^y seemed stand- 
ing out in the sunshine beside the couch upon which 
Dean lay. 

From her big, tender brown eyes she was smiling down 
upon him, and Margaret, where she sat apart with a 
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book, could hear them chatter together like two chil- 
dren. 

**Did you and Mrs. Dean talk very much, Peggy f 
JoHh asked. 

**0h, no, Mither Dean, we came up quite quiet. I 
think people talk too much thometimes, don't you, 
Mither Deant" 

**Well, rather, Peggy, but not you and my wife." 

'*0h, no, we don't! I think ith better not to talk 
when you walk." 

Mrs. Dean saw what a neighbour's child, a child that 
was no kith nor kin, could do for them, how she came 
into this garden in which they were sitting, with its 
hedges to shelter them and the privacy of a far-stretch- 
ing distance, and made the sun warmer and deepened 
their sense of solitude and lifted neutral pleasure or 
despondency to active delight. Even the hills, joyous 
this day in a flood pf pure sunshine, seemed to brighten 
and poise themselves afresh at the sound of Peggy's 
little voice. That other Margaret, Mrs. Dean was think- 
ing, knew the comfort of children's voices, voices that 
made her world and De Quincey's complete, love that 
softened the harsh judgments of others, gaiety that kept 
away sadness and the unfriendly sneers of neighbours, 
companionship that made loneliness impossible. With- 
out them, what would life have been, what other posses- 
sions could so have consoled and enriched them? 

With her husband and herself Margaret would not 
have had things otherwise than they were. It was true 
that a sword lay between them but it was the still bright 
blade of his conscience. She loved him for this and 
for every deepened moment of insight which came to 
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her, revealing his character to her in aspects new and 
impressive. How many men would have had this kind 
of self-mastery? She recalled what he had said when 
they were on their way to Grey Cottage. **It would 
not be right for us to live together under the ordinary 
conditions of man and wife just now. I care too much 
for you.'* "When she thought of that world outside, 
indiscriminately calling all who took opium ** fiends,'* 
and rolling their calamities like sweet morsels under the 
tongue, and then thought of John's chivalry which she 
believed untouched by his misfortune, his simplicity 
and childlikeness not less perfect thau Peggy's, she was 
filled with indignation. She, with her little victories 
and nicely ruled conscience, felt that she was not worthy 
of him. He had every virtue, every kindness still ex- 
cept that of self-control, and having lost that, his right 
impulses were something like the movements of an ill- 
regulated clock. And now that his faith in himself 
was wavering, somehow all that he felt and thought for 
others helped to keep his faith in human nature im- 
pregnable. She marvelled before that something which 
made him, with his grip gone, better than she who had 
will-power and strength for two. Day after day the 
anguish in his voice as she put the syringe into his hands 
haunted her. She could hear him say, ' * My God, how I 
loathe the whole surroundings of this thing!" She saw 
the look of pain in his eyes as he beheld the suffering 
in hers. Even as a mother might speak to an unhappy 
child, he had said, that morning, **I can't bear to have 
you suffer for me. ' ' And yet she knew too well that if 
he had had to choose, then, between her and the fatal 
alkaloid, which he would have chosen. 
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Sitting out there in the summer shade with his voice 
telling little Peggy the story of the Pied Piper, all seemed 
unreal. The day must come when it would be differ- 
ent I Well, she would go with him every step of the way. 
She watched him while he was talking to the child, on 
his face a mingled look of the ^'sick eagle'' and the 
gentle dove, of the boy and of **the soul that knows." 
He bathed his sight from time to time in the beauty of 
that wide landscape which spread away from Grey Cot- 
tage in the brightness of this summer day, and heard, as 
she did, the rustlings of a multitude of leaves. She saw 
him lift the golden glow Peggy had brought him, gazing 
at it while he listened to her questions. Suddenly he 
dropped the flowers, opened his cigarette case and began 
to smoke as if some intolerable discomfort had overtaken 
him there in the sunlight, Peggy beside him ; as if some 
phantom or sick thought had found its devious, crawling 
way up into his consciousness. He put out his hand to 
touch his books and papers in a manner Margaret had 
noticed often of late, as if to handle the papers reas- 
sured him that the work was to be done and could be 
done shortly. He called Smuggler to him, and resting 
his hand on the setter's head, looked straight into his 
eyes. She saw by the way his hand followed down 
Smuggler's back, with what fellow-feeling he loved and 
pitied the beast. He himself was suffering; the sweat 
stood out upon his forehead, — one other evidence of pain 
which she must pretend not to see. 

At the moment she knew that he, too, was hearing the 
bluebird singing in one of the apple trees, — ^now in full 
summer singing its joy in low, clear notes. She loved 
him so ; she would have crossed the world or lain down 
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on any rack to serve him; there was no part of her life 
that was not his. Yet what was this thing that made 
them pensioners on the joy of a little bird, that made 
them need its song, interpreter of each to the other! 
For her it was a strange moment of anguish out there 
in the bright garden, when her heart sickened, and her 
breath stabbed and her eyes were blurred, and destiny 
seemed to crawl up on her like some loathsome thing. 
The brightness and colour mocked her: the child's dark 
locks against Dean's tawny hair, the glossy red of Smug- 
gler's pelt, the gold arabesques of the pillows on the 
couch, the flowers beside her husband, the books and 
papers, the tall stalks of the lilies beside the pergola, the 
reddish stems of the climbing rose bushes, the box bor- 
ders Mrs. Martin had planted, the bright green of the 
laurel hedges and the dark green of the cedar trees be- 
hind them; and on either side of the little white door 
of the cottage, where Francis had appeared a moment 
before and disappeared, the rich green tips of tall 
cypresses stirring and trembling like some enchanted 
caduceus, under the leap and bound of scampering red 
squirrels. Were all these realities, or merely appear- 
ances, fleeting and transitory and like the song of the 
bluebird, ephemeral and uncertain for the future? 



CHAPTER XIII 

MARGARET spoke rather shortly with Francis 
when she went in to arrange for the supper; she 
was weary of his despondency and in no mood to help 
him. The old darky continued to move about the kitchen 
oblivious to what she was saying. 

Finally she was obliged to say, ** Francis, are you lis- 
tening to me!'* 

**Yessum, but I cain't pay no 'tention tuh sech no- 
tions 'bout de vittles." 

'* Francis, because I ask it, you will do just as I say.'* 

** Hit's time fo' dish yer nigger, Mis' Dean, tuh mek 
he tracks. I kin stay fo' ez long or ez short a time ez 
you wish en you kin hab Marster's vittles cooked differ- 
ent.'' 

"You know that it is wicked for you to talk so. Mr. 
Dean would never let you leave him. How could we do 
without you? There is enough difficulty without mak- 
ing more." 

Margaret sat down in the large, wicker chair her hus- 
band had bought for Francis's special use. She had 
seen trouble brewing all day. 

'*I'se tyahed. Mis' Dean," he said a little more re- 
spectfully. **Dese cures come en dey go, en Marster 
done peerten up wid ebbery one. But sumpin alius 
happens jes' w'en de cure is 'bout complete, en den he 

cain't keep on. He gets lonesome en blue all alone wid 
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me, or he brek he reslution not tuh wnk too hard en 
overtax hese'f or he get sick wid de skyatica or de rheu- 
matiz en dose doctors w'at, 'cordin' to my way ob 
t'inkin' is de mekkin' of a good part o' de trouble, dey 
gib Marster de opium tuh relieb his mis'ry. Den hit's 
all on again. De las' time. Mis' Dean, I thought he wuz 
cuahed fo' sho. Den he wuk lak mad, fo' he say he 
didn't hab nuttin' to lib fo'. 'Twuz mons'rous de way 
he wuk dat ar time. Didn't seem lak I wuz enny com- 
fort tuh him." 

Francis patiently dried his eyes with the dish towel 
and Margaret, ashamed of herself for her harsh feelings 
towards him, said that she was sure he must have been 
a comfort. 

**No, Mis' Dean," he contradicted, **deys ways atter 
all dese y'ars I don' count fo' nuttin' at aU tuh de 
Marster. I'se lak dat word some one spoke en hab for- 
gotten. But I ain't forgot de ol' days en ol' Marster 
en w'at he would t'ink." 

**But, Francis, now that Mr. Dean has both you and 
me to work for him, don't you think we can accomplish 
something for him that one of us alone could not?" 

**Yaas," he answered, the tears filling his eyes, *'w'at 
Francis done tole you 'bout dat word some one spoke en 
den forgot? Neversomeless, Mis' Dean, you is still a 
stranger en you cain't understand de Marster de way 
dis yer nigger kin. I ain't persumin' to tell de Lord or 
you. Mis' Dean, w'at's tuh be done but dere ain't no one 
hab sich a cl'ar understandin' o' w'at de Marster kin 
en cain't do ez dish yer ol' nigger. I heard ebbery 
sigh en laugh o' young Marster fo' fo'teen y'ars. You 
cain't tek dose y'ars 'way fum me." 
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'^But, Francis," Mrs. Dean remonstrated, noticing the 
ashen colour that was tinging his black skin and the 
strange look in his shining eyes, ''Francis, I don't want 
to take anything away from you or anybody else." 

'* 'Sense dis nigger, Mis' Dean, but dat's perzackly 
w'at you is wishin'. Mebbe I'se wufless but I b'long to 
Marster ebber sence dat ar day ol' Marster gib me tuh 
him. Ef you lib fo'ty y'ars side o' him you kin nebber 
tek dese y'ars 'way fum me." 

He kept wringing the dish towel round his hands and 
the muscles of his neck worked. 

**Dish yer nigger come fust," he went on repeating, 
'^en I'se done cook he vittles fo' him, mek he bed, en 
kep' he house fo' him. Dey only one t'ing I ain't neb- 
ber done fo' him en I ain't gwineter: I ain't nebber 
touched dat are debblish drug even tuh han' it tuh 
him. Dey ain't no one kin tek sich care o' him. 
I'se jes' wantin' tuh be lak yuther folks, lak yuther 
folks!" 

Margaret told him to be quiet, but he would not be. 
*'I lub him lak he wuz my chile," he sobbed, *'en den 
you come heah en tried tuh get him 'way fum me en 
mek him do t'ings dat '11 bring de neighbours' tongues 
down on us lak a lash. Tellin' him tuh lie out do' all 
to-day! Don' you s'pose dey know sumpin' de marter 
w'en de Marster do dat ar way? De folks is talkin' 
anyway. ''Nar day done gone by sence we lib in dish 
yer cottage but dey put deir po' white trash haids to- 
gether hoUerin' 'bout w'at Marster do en don' do." 

"Now, Francis, you are talking sense," said Margaret 
in as quiet a voice as she could command. **;Why didn't 
you tell me that the neighbours would be curious — ^that 
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they were gossiping about us? I thought they were so 
far away, no one would be interested.'* 

"You ain't consult wid me, Mis' Dean. You jes' 
walk in heah en say dis shall be done dish yer way en 
dat shall be done dat ar way. Co'se de neighbours 
cuyus. Dey go thrashin' 'round in de underbresh out 
dar all times o' day en night, peerin' th'u dose bushes. 
Jes' yesterday I foun' a lady out dar. She had a bon- 
net dat mek her look lak er parrot en she got her haid 
stuck t'ru de bushes, i)eerin' tuh see w'at she kin see. 
You don' understan' w'at cuyus trash dey is. Deir 
tongues wag lak yonder bells." 

*'But, Francis," she interrupted, **why didn't you 
tell me and we could have made some other arrange- 
ment?" 

For a moment he didn't answer. All the indignation 
went out of his face and she heard him catch a sob in 
that great black throat of his. 

*' 'Scuse dish yer nigger, Mis' Dean," he said in a 
soft voice, "I'se not wantin' tuh mek it any harder fo' 
you. I'se pow'ful wufless tuh speak so, but I'se tyahed. 
Dese y'ars. Mis' Dean, seem tuh grow longer all de time 
en Marster worse, en I'se an ol' man now. You know 
I'se made a god o' Marster en now hit looks lak Life 
done pick he cotton en he gwineter leab us befo' long. 
Mebbe you kin peerten him up en mek him well. Ef 
you do, dere won' be no one mo' thankful dan Francis. 
I heerd one o' Marster 's doctors say dey wuz two things 
kin cuah de opium habit : one wuz love en de yuther wuz 
money." 



CHAPTER XIY 

ONE Friday moming a week later, Margaret en- 
tered her husband's bedroom and found him lying 
on the floor before the fireplace, no dressing gown cover- 
ing him, no slippers on his feet. For a moment she 
thought something critical had happened, for he was 
breathing heavily. 

She ran to Francis, who was alone in the kitchen, 
having just sent the charwoman away. He did not 
seem frightened or anxious. 

**Tooby sho', tooby shoV* he muttered, moving his 
pans and kettles a little faster, ^'hit seem lak he done 
drap 'sleep. De Marster bleedz to hab he sleep out en 
bimeby he wake up hissel. De Marster done dat ar way 
dese many y'ars. Don* you worry, honey, en don' you 
let him see you taMn' on nohow. Umph dar! I 'clar 
to goodness, dese pans is disaccomerdatin'. Wat de 
name er goodness de marterf Yaas, don' let him see, 
chile, w'en he wake up w'at you t'inkin', kaze dat's de 
wuss t'ing fo' him. !Jes' let him lie. Hit's dat hoodoo 
debblish opium, w'en he shuck he clo'es lak dat en 
Bleep." 

But how was that possible, Margaret asked herself? 

Where could 'John get any ? How could he get it ? She 

had charge of it all, and she gave it to him herself now. 

She was becoming filled with the horror of this thing, 

with misgivings that increased with each day and her 
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realisation of its labyrinthine possibilities for deception, 
for evasion. Of one thing she was herself now abso- 
lutely certain : Francis would no more give it to him or 
handle it than he would think of giving his master a 
snake. Yet she had not seen Francis go through the 
mail that morning, as he had done many mornings, tako 
out a small package, study the wrapper, marked Mar- 
tin's Ferry, turn the wrapper carefully and put it in his 
pocket and the contents of the small box in the stove. 
How was it possible for him to get any except what she 
gave him? It could not be. It was simply that he had 
had a more than commonly bad night and crept to the 
fire to warm himself and there fallen asleep. These 
must be the symptoms of abstinence from the drug, 
which, she had discovered in her reading, were in mani- 
festation so often like those of its effect. 

She covered him over warmly and sat there beside 
him, waiting. When she looked at him, she had a sense 
of stunned compassion. She was thinking of their con- 
versation last night in the study. She could hear him 
say again, **I will accept no tribunal but my own self, 
my own conscience. I am perfectly indifferent to the 
judgments of those who are not competent to under- 
stand." It was almost as if he had said it to her, and 
she resented his attitude, for, even as he was, he still 
seemed to her infinitely greater than those who suc- 
ceeded and were without temptations. If, through over- 
strain and suffering, failure could come to her husband, 
why was it not probable that the whole world could be 
morphinised? She heard him say, as he had last night, 
**I will not admit to myself that this habit is with me 
a moral disease. It is a bodily sickness now. If I 
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were well enough in general health to overcome it, it 
would become a moral issue with me, but not otherwise." 

When, finally, he awoke and looked up at her, it was 
with the glance of some poor creature who, having crept 
off into solitude and been lonely, was creeping back for 
companionship. Every look begged Margaret to reas- 
sure him, to be good to him, to understand. The ex- 
pression of his face as he lifted himself onto his elbow 
and gazed from her to the fire and back, was supplica- 
ting, puzzled. It was as if in the barren land without 
walls where he had been, Margaret had had no place 
and he was glad to see her again, glad to know that she 
really lived, and was there to meet him and encircle 
him with her love. 

As he became fully conscious of his surroundings, he 
said, **Well!" Once more his eyes sought hers, in apol- 
ogy this time that she had seen him in such condition. 
** Where is Francis?" he asked. 

''In the kitchen." 

''I — I was tired and I fell asleep here. Does he 
know?" 

''Yes." 

Dean was silent; then he looked at her inquiringly, 
with a glance which plainly demanded, ** And you? " 

She got up, walking around the room aimlessly when 
she knew that she should have gone back to her bedroom 
to prepare his medicine. Had she not told him that it 
was for better or worse? Why should he question her? 
Although Francis would have given his life for his 
master, yet Dean had ridden in no safe harbour with 
him. The old darky's intelligence reached just so far, 
but beyond that he could not help, he had reached the 
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extent of his service, although not to the end. Why 
should doubts linger in her husband's mind about her 
attitude in this matter? She was not given to using 
words lightly. She had told him how absolutely she 
was with him' in everything. She felt humiliated, — 
almost as if she were pleading for a part of the affec- 
tionate trust Dean gave instinctively to Francis. She 
knew that her husband was capable of understanding 
the most simple human needs: his own and another's. 
Nothing came home to him so quickly as fellow-need, and 
it was this in him which made little children, old beggars 
and even the dogs in the street turn to him; it was this 
comprehension in him which made his voice unlike any 
she had ever heard. She drew open his washstand 
drawer to take out some sterilised gauze kept there ; she 
did it jerkily and as she did so two empty morphia tubes 
rolled forward. She caught her breath and stood still. 
Where had they come from? All the morphia was kept 
in her room. She turned and seeing that he had lain 
down on the bed, she went out of the room, ostensibly 
to get something. 

She had thought that as a rule the craving increased 
as the doses decreased, but with John, although she 
watched for every sign, she saw no evidence of this. It 
seemed as if every day he were less eager for the drug. 
When she returned to him, she was stiU wretchedly 
conscious of the two empty tubes of whose presence 
she had given no indication. Should she or should she 
not speak to him directly about them? Margaret began 
talking with him of her mother, from whom she had 
heard on the early mail. When she entered the room, 
he had scarcely lifted his eyes, but if she had been look- 
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ing at him aa she gave him a message from her mother, 
she would have seen him flinch. 

While she was busy getting the bubbles out of the 
syringe, he exclaimed in a voice quick with pain, ** Mar- 
garet, I feel sure that your mother ought to know about 
this. It is not right for her not to know.*' 

Margaret replied that, as things were at present, it 
would be harder for her to know than not to know. 

''But if anything happened to you, she would never 
forgive me, Margaret." 

''Now, where?" she asked in a business-like voice, the 
syringe held in position. 

Margaret loathed performing the slight operation, but 
her womanly devotion had taught her to overcome her 
repulsion and she fulfilled her duty with as much appar- 
ent indifference as a professional nurse. In relinquish- 
ing his syringe to Margaret, Dean had felt that he was 
to a certain extent offending her delicacy, but he knew, on 
the other hand, that the "mania of the syringe," or 
"kentomania," as it has been termed recently, is one of 
the most important impulses to be conquered in the bat- 
tle of self-mastery. 

To her glance of inquiry Dean answered, with that 
grateful yet guilty look always in his eyes when he saw 
that she suffered for him, "No, it didn't hurt. Thank 
you." He seemed eager to have her go. "Now, I will 
just settle off a little." 

And drawing the heavy dark curtains to shut out the 
golden day brimming every instant more gorgeously to 
its fill of morning colour, she left him "settling off" into 
that sleep which would surely come in a half hour or so, 
and went across the hallway to her own bedroom. 
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She could see plainly that it made him uneasy to 
have her with him any longer. There was no eagerness 
on his part for anything which she could do for' him. 
If only she knew more, was Margaret's thought, or had 
some experience by which she could gauge what this 
atmosphere John had created about himself meant. But 
she could not. One minute she thought that there was 
something personal in it. The next she realised what ab- 
solute folly that was. He was sick, and for her to put 
a personal interpretation on anything, whether it be- 
longed there or not, was criminal. Uust as the intelligent 
physician recognises no disgraceful illness, only sick 
beings who need his help, so must she forget everything 
in her desire to be of service. It was natural that it 
should trouble him to see the suffering of those who loved 
him most, for the sight of their pain made a demand 
upon him. What Dean must long for most were contacts 
away from the "sphere of his sorrow.'* That was one 
reason why Smuggler and Miss Toots were with him 
night and day, why he loved Peggy and listened now for 
the click of the garden gate which announced her com- 
ing ; that was one reason why — ^not use and wont alone 
— ^Dean wanted Francis about him. Francis did not, 
even after all the years, as yet understand the moral 
troubles. 

Margaret began to see that her husband did not wish 
any one to understand fully what he endured, what it 
was that came to him when he disappeared into that 
dark cloud, that space without walls, without exit. He 
wrestled there alone with some fear she could not com- 
prehend. Often she thought that she saw it in his eyes, 
— something of the strife in that other-world of opium. 
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There were times of two-fold agony when his eyes met 
hers. What was it? What from any world of dreams 
could bring such torment? The unhealthy fixity of his 
glance increased when such thoughts possessed him. 
Was there in that fear he suffered something savage to 
which his nature answered, conscious of its own degrada- 
tion, loathing these drug-phantasms as he loathed the 
opium, and yet its slave ? Was there some sickly charm 
in this state whose abasing power Margaret could not 
understand ? To reach him in such thoughts, to be with 
him even there, she felt as if she were groping in utter- 
most darkness. Could it be that this FEAR was some- 
thing which he had grown to love with a perverted 
taste? Had this drug taken him back, degraded some 
part of his mind, to the primitive instinct of terror, that 
panic of savagery which throws itself gladly against 
death and night ? 

This thought possessed her all day long, and when 
she went to bed, it was to dreaming that she threw hot 
coals into an opening which she thought was empty. 
Immediately she heard something inside crying out, 
like a child, and struggling with pain. She ran for 
water, throwing it again and again into the spac^ she 
could not reach. The struggling ceased; the cries were 
still. After that came another dream, ffohn was re* 
dining in a stupor, propped up in a strange niche-like 
place, and people were peering in at him while she was 
trying to keep every one from seeing him. Then she 
awoke, knowing that these dreams had been the voice of 
her own pain, and fell asleep again, only to see two mor- 
phia tubes rolling forward in the drawer she had jerkily 
pulled open. 



CHAPTER XV 

FRANCIS had seen his master going through the per- 
gola and down to the gate where he stood at one 
side, apparently looking out on the valley^ the road 
beloWy and the wide sweep of the Hudson. But there was 
something in the interest of the steps he took, something 
in his attitude after he reached the gate which made 
Francis continue standing by the dining-room window. 
The inevitable suspicion had flashed across him, together 
with the memory of the small package Mr. Martin had 
found. When Margaret came into the dining-room look- 
ing for her husband, she asked Francis if he knew where 
his master was. Francis pointed to the garden gate 
and then turned to his work at the sideboard. 

The day before had been hard and incomprehensible. 
Margaret was fearful of touching anything, of taking 
the initiative in any way lest she come upon some new 
development in the mystery which spread like a net 
about her and which daily seemed to close in more tightly 
on her. Suddenly a voice spoke behind her and she 
jumped nervously. 

'*Wy don* you jine de Marster, Mis' Dean, honey? 
You'll get de air en de Marster look lonesome down dar 
— ^he suttinly do. Den you kin walk back up together. 
Hi dar. Miss Toots, stop dat! En dish yer little lady 
kin hab a run 'fo' she go tuh sleep." 

Margaret felt that, for some reason best known to him- 
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self, Francis was laying a command upon her which she 
must obey. 

**Bn p'raps, Mis' Dean, honey," he went on, working 
away at the sideboard and not turning towards her, 
**you'fie gwineter see sumpin' 'twill be a he'p tuh see." 

''What do you mean, Francis?" Margaret asked, 
alarmed and turning sharply on him. 

'*Nuttin'," he answered calmly, **dey's a speck o' 
sunset down dar still en bimeby dey'U be moonbeams. 
But don' you stay out too long. Mis' Dean, honey." 

The old man went on patiently sorting the silver and 
wiping off each knife and fork and spoon separately 
before he dropped it with a clink into the right drawer. 

What was this new mystery, asked Margaret as she 
went down the garden path. She was almost indignant 
with .Francis, helplessly conscious as she was that he 
knew much that he did not tell her and about which she 
was too proud to ask. She began to feel as if her eyes 
were being forced out of her head by a suspicious atten- 
tion to every object with which she came in contact. 
No association any longer, except that with a stranger, 
brought her any rest. 

Her husband heard her before she reached him, and^ 
as he turned, there was a curious look in his eyes, 
yet the words he spoke were pleasant enough when he 
asked her whether she wanted him. In the dusk it 
seemed to Margaret that a smile, comprehending, clever, 
almost wicked, followed the flash of that look on his face. 
There were times when his dull opium-drugged eyes 
unexpectedly flashed and glittered. But she could not 
tell. She took his arm gently and stood there by the 
gate watching with him. 
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'*It's to-morrow, isn't it, that you go to see Mr. Mar- 
tin's Shakespeare Collection?'' 

"Yes,** he answered shortly, ''if I'm able." 

She told him that it was too damp for them to stay 
there, but she saw him cast one more glance towards the 
road below before he turned to come with her. 

''What's that?" he said suddenly. 

"Miss Toots rustling around under the rose bushes, 
I think." 

Without further speech they approached and entered 
the house. 

In a while the lights of the cottage were put out, and 
it seemed as if all had gone to bed. But Francis had 
scarcely left the dining-room and its window looking 
down upon the gate. He stood there gazing out intently, 
the moonlight in the room touching his grizzled hair to 
something whiter than a shadow. All else lay dark, lost 
shadow within shadow. Outside, the moon, rising be- 
hind the hill on which the cottage stood, would soon be- 
gin to search deeper and deeper into the valley. 

"Cuyus," the old negro said to himself, "he mus' a 
ben watchin' fo' sumpin'." 

He knew when the master stood like that now, there 
was only one thing he could be waiting for. But how 
had he got any message out of the cottage which would 
bring anything in? What Francis lacked in reasoning 
power he made up for in instinct. He had lived with 
this thing so long that his detective faculty had become 
pretematurally keen, and something, he was certain, 
was coming. He would never say more than that he had 
a kind of feeling when things were wrong — ^he "jes' 
knew. " 
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Time was no consideration for him now. He stood 
patiently waiting, looking out on the night which grew 
fairer and fairer with its moon-illumined trees and fields 
and hill-sides. Sorrowfully he thought of the young mis- 
tress upstairs — sleeping, he hoped. Her coming to live 
with them had thrown into outlines of such utter black- 
ness and distinctness the misery of the life he had some- 
how accustomed himself to, that he began to feel like a 
criminal in having let her be drawn into it at all. In 
the present situation it was on this point all his emotions 
were keenest. He should have told her everything; he 
should have made it impossible for her even to try to 
help his young master, and now he knew that was what 
the old master, with his exalted idea of honour and chiv- 
alry to women, would have done. But he, Francis, was 
nothing but a servant; in a sense the victim of circum- 
stances himself, with a strong feeling for the obligations 
of his position. Until Mrs. Dean had begun to live her 
life with them, he had felt that it was not his place 
to say anything at all. He was, according to his own 
code, obliged to take a silent part in letting her come 
into the young master's life, and the more he realised the 
bitterness of it all for her, the only thing which he could 
do to lessen her suffering was to try to keep things from 
her. Her evident misery of mind, her buoyancy de- 
creasing with each day, was almost more than the old 
man could bear. If the mother knew, what would she 
think? What would Mr. Geoffrey think if he knew all? 
What would they say if they could see her as she was 
now, each day growing paler, each day struggling harder 
to help, and that look of suffering fast becoming a domi- 
nant expression on her face? With an exaggerated! 
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sense of responsibility Francis believed that he would 
have to answer to them as well as the old master. 

''My God,'' he prayed, catching hold of that prayer- 
wheel which whirled faster and faster and seemed to 
bring him less and less comfort, **h'ep ol' Francis to ac' 
right. I'se tryin', Lord, I'se tryin'." 

His ears detected the sound of a stick crackling under 
an approaching footstep and he knew that whatever it 
was it must be coming at last. 

Then he began to take oflf his coat. This time he 
meant to give such punishment as would cripple, and 
settle the village score. As he did so, he put his coat 
down on a chair beside him, not once taking his eyes 
away from the garden gate. His keen hearing detected 
other little sounds ; whoever it was had a step of strange 
lightness for a grown man. Between the adjoining ends 
of the cedar hedge, the green palings of the gate shone 
like a grating, and the white sign board, put there many 
years ago, like a shield. The dense hedge shut oflp some 
of the sound and Francis stepped softly out onto the 
piazza so that he might see and hear better. 

Across his shoulders, over his temples and behind his 
jaws, his powerful muscles were working nervously and 
his big red lips were parted. He stole off the piazza 
steps stealthily, ready for the run and leap which would 
settle this Ishmaelite from Martin's Ferry once and for 
all. Suddenly he started back, for within the garden 
gate had come, not a man, but what seemed a mere <;hild, 
his cap tipped back on his head, his white brow shining 
in the full moonlight. 

'*Fo' de Lawd's sake," muttered Francis, *'whar dat 
ar boy come fum? " 
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The boy came on and up the garden path, seeming 
perfectly to understand what he was about and what he 
wanted to do and Francis, as he slipped behind a heavy 
bush, knew that this boy must have been there before. 
He watched cautiously from behind the syringa and saw 
the lad put his hand in one of the tall Italian garden 
vases, take out something and put in something, look 
about coolly and turn to go. 

A suggestion about the boy, his glance, his coolness 
or his appearance brought back some recollection to 
Francis and he knew that he had seen the boy before. 
Watching him depart light-foot down the lawn, he did 
not offer to do anything to him. 

The gate was scarcely closed, however, when the door 
behind Francis opened and Mrs. Dean appeared. 

**What is it?" she whispered. **I saw the boy come 
in; I saw you go out and I saw him go." 

**Well, Mis' Dean," answered Francis, going towards 
the urn, *'I 'specs tain't nuflfin' good." 

**He put something in that jar, didn't he?" 

**Yaasum, en he took sumpin' out, too." 

*' That's what I thought. Francis, you must tell me 
what all this means. What is happening?" 

*'I don' perzackly know. Mis' Dean," he replied, 
reaching down into the urn with his long arm, ** some- 
times it's one t'ing en sometimes it's anudder t'ing. 
Mebbe he come out from de city. Yaas, it's one ob dose 
little boxes again. Ill shuck off de wroppin'." 

Sick and trembling, Margaret watched him. Had not 
John promised that he would play the game squarely 
and now what was this? 

*'Yaasum," said Francis, **it's opium again." 
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**What are you going to do with itf Margaret asked 
weakly. 

**Put it in de stove," came Francis's reply, **I'se 
burned up mos' tons of dat ar debblish drug." 

**How do you think this has happened, Francis?" 

**I dunno, Mis* Dean. I'se ben ponderin' about dat. 
Dey's a man down dar in de Ferry, Hed wig's his name, 
en you might as well know. Mis' Dean, he's de druggis', 
en two years ago dar wasn't nuflSn' he wouldn't do fo' 
young Marster's money. Dat ar Hedwig would sell 
drug tuh de Angel Gabriel ef he done hab de chance. 
En I thought it wuz him wuz comin'. Wen I see dat 
boy, I didn't understand pcrzackly. But I keep 
t'inkin' dat I'se seen dat boy once befo', Mis' Dean, en 
I cain't recollec' whar." 
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MUCH of the time Dean resisted the least exer- 
tion and had been unable to accomplish anything. 
Then, suddenly, the next morning he seemed wholly 
like himself, and declared his intention of going to look 
at Mr. Martin's collection. He was gone, waving his 
cap, his step lively, his gestures gay, his whistle sound- 
ing far down the road. Margaret knew that she should 
have been glad, but she was sure now that she was not. 
The new vigour was unreal, like a mirage, more than 
could be hoped for even under ideal conditions. Andl 
always the thought of the boy in the garden haunted her. 

Yet she alone seemed to be greatly troubled. Francis 
was pleased with his master's recovered energy, not ques- 
tioning its duration or its source. Why should not she, 
too, rejoice unreflectingly, careless of the morrow? 

Downstairs Francis had started the gramophone, and 
was dancing with Peggy. She could hear him solemnly 
instructing the child. "Heel en toe en er one, two, 
three. Now dar. Miss Peggy!'' And then came the 
shuflBe of his big feet and the patter of Peggy's little 
ones while the music went on and on. 

Up in her bedroom, with Miss Toots on the bed beside 
her, Margaret had been working at that work which was 
never done : boiling the pot. She was too tired to write ; 
a hundred times she had wished to throw her pencils 
away from her. It was as natural for her to turn to 
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her pencils and her paper for comfort, for expression, 
for counsel, as it was for Miss Toots to hury her latest 
possession. But now when she most needed its comfort, 
her instinct to write had forsaken her. 

The little dog had been trying to bury John's ash- 
tray and large writing board in a billow of green eider- 
down puff. She was doing it all with her tiny nose, 
pushing and pushing and pushing, and once in a while 
walking around her cache to see how things had pro- 
' gressed. Her dim world-weary eyes had lost their fatigue 
and were bright with the excitement of this large under- 
taking. The ash-tray she had successfully hidden in a 
deep fold of the quilt. Now she was at work on the 
writing board. She never could hide it all, yet her tiny 
body was quivering with eagerness and she stopped once 
in a while to put out one wee expressive paw towards 
Margaret. More easily satisfied than some would be, 
she succeeded in burying one leather-bound corner and 
rested content. Then she went over to Margaret, and, 
a little ball of black silken fur, fell asleep cuddled as 
close to her as she could get. Occasionally Miss Toots 
sighed, a happy sigh pregnant with memories of other 
successful burials performed. Probably she was dream- 
ing that against a rainy day she had laid up an ash-tray 
and a writing board ! Cm bono in Dogdom? Toots did 
not care. She was just as satisfied as if she had taken 
out a life insurance policy and made her will, and she 
had been put to considerably less expense. The next 
morning she would sensibly bury a part of her break- 
fast cracker, but she was far more pleased with the 
Herculean achievement of the afternoon. 

Downstairs the music continued. They had stopped 
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dancing and Peggy had asked for songs. Francis was 
singing **Way Down Upon the Sewanee Eiver'' in his 
best manner, accompanied by the gramophone. Then 
he began to sing one of his favourites unaccompanied — 
a favourite when the world looked fair to him, as it did 
upon this day. He seemed untroubled by a single 
thought of what his master might be doing; after all 
these years he had but little comprehension of what 
temptation could accomplish, the strength of it, the 
octopus grip of a habit. The song came and went in 
that big, full, mellow negro voice which his young master 
loved so well: 

"Erway down South in Yankity Yank 
Er bull frog sprang fum bank ter bank, 
Jes' kase he hadn't nuttin' else ter do. 
He stub be toe en in he fell, 
De oV folk say he went to— well 
Jes' kase he hadnt nuttin' else ter dow 

Now thar's lots o' foolish folk jes' lak 
dat frog o' mine, frog o' mine." 

After the refrain was finished he went on to the 
next stanza, stopping impressively as the tragedy of the 
foolish frog deepened and laughing loudly with Peggy. 
Margaret laughed, too. She knew so well what would 
happen in a little while. Having freed his big child's 
heart of somewhat of its burden, momentarily gay in his 
master's seeming happiness, not much touched by any 
thought of an hour beyond the hour in which he was 
living, he would suddenly think of supper. The Master 
must have the best supper skilled hands could concoct, 
for this was the day on which he might enjoy one of 
Francis's masterpieces to the fulL 
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The song came to an end and she heard him say to 
little Peggy, **Umph dar, 'sense dish yer ol' nigger, 
chile! It look lak he ain't got all he' buttons, fo'gittin' 
de Marster's yittles. I 'clar ter goodness, hit seem lak 
dat ar music same ez udder jugglements. Now you run 
'long en say good-bye tuh Mis' Dean, honey. She's up 
dar scratchin' in dose covered books she's alius writin' 
in. En den 'for' you go, you drap in en say good-bye 
tuh ol' Francis." 

Her brown eyes and dark hair shining, Peggy entered 
Mrs. Dean's room. 

**Mith Dean, you writin't" she asked. **Did you 
hear uth danthin'J" 

She came close to Mrs. Dean and Margaret felt, 
whether it was so or not, that the child understood and 
cared and would have liked to help. She was quite 
quiet, not unchildlike and yet grave as, with Margaret's 
arm about her, they looked out of the window down 
upon that sun-fiUed valley in which Dean was striding 
along towards the Martins. Involuntarily Margaret 
thought of the child of her own which she might some 
day possess. Would that other child see with her, feel 
with her, as Peggy did, — she who talked so naively about 
the ** threads of dust" from which life came, — all her 
need, all the beauty of the river world, that lay beneath 
and beyond Grey Cottage? She remembered a day 
after the first meeting with 'John when the question of 
old age was being discussed. Geoffrey and her mother 
were with them. Was old age worth while ? Dean was 
smoking, listening quietly to the others until it came 
his turn to answer. He dropped his hand on the chair, 
saying, as if he were thinking aloud, that he thought 
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life would keep all its interest and charm for him just 
so long as there wqre people in it to watch, beauty to 
love, and a new undiscovered invention to think about. 
His answer was so much bigger than that of any one 
else, so much less personal, so much quieter, that there 
was silence after he had' spoken, — a moment in which 
every mind swung towards him in fresh acknowledg- 
ment of his power. And his child? Ah, well, of that 
she must not think now ! 

With Peggy there beside her, she was with him in 
fancy in that sun-fiUed river valley, every foot now 
known to her, and down upon which they looked, see- 
ing the bright apple trees, the golden meadows with the 
pink flush of sunshine over them all, the live golden- 
rod stalks, the white discous tops of wild parsnip and 
yarrow, the lance-shaped heads of tall steeple bush, the 
little grey maidenly poplars trembling in every leaf; at 
the foot of the lane the old black birch with the dried 
bark shucMng off and the branches above green with all 
the best of summer. 

** Good-bye, Mith Dean,'* said Peggy, recalling Mar- 
garet from her distant thoughts, '4th gettin' dark." 



CHAPTEE XVII 

DEAN said they were too poor for him to go to a 
**eure/' and too, the autumn college term would 
soon be upon them. What else after all, Margaret asked 
herself, was there to be done but for her to continue doing 
what she could? She had followed out his directions. 
Yet she knew that there were many things she ought 
to know and without which she must be useless to him. 
She spent a long time putting the improvised medicine 
case in order, — an old brown desk with a lid that let 
down. Everything on its shelves reminded her of the 
weeks of struggle still before them, of the Unknown 
which they faced, the Unexpected that arose with each 
step. The little case of platino-iridium hypodermio 
needles could not speak; she thanked 6od for that. She 
wiped off the old nickle covered syringe case which they 
had used before she bought the new glass syringe packed 
in its brown box. Everything there brought her remem- 
brance of their hour-long, day-long strife ; the big silver 
spoon in which she mixed the morphia and the empty 
morphia tube used as a stirring rod; the tubes of 
morphia sulphate tabloids, one-eighth, one-fourth, one- 
half grains, the bottles of graduated solution down to 
that last bottle of pure water which represented what 
seemed to her now an unattainable ideal; the greenish 
bottles of spartein sulphate, the sal volatile, the little 

capsules of dionine, the tubes of spartein and strychnine 
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tabloids, the sticky looking dark mixture of stryclinine 
tonic, the white bismuth powder, the cachets of aspirin, 
the liniments and lotions, the gauze and witch hazel, the 
jar of sodium bicarbonate, — ^all of them physical things 
by means of which she was to overcome a somatic want 
which was yet to a great extent an obsession, a psychic 
condition, a powerful and a hideous idea. If he himself 
only had confidence in these drugs, it would be different. 
But she knew that he had not any more. Deep down 
in that immeasurable weariness of his was some question 
of all that she did for him, some doubt of his own power 
to recover, some debility of courage, some query as to 
what, under any conditions and by any means, could 
be done for him. Even in John's moments of greatest 
ease, she saw this. He was as a swimmer might be in 
that great river beyond their windows, allowing himself 
to be carried along on its surface current. He knew 
there was a depth beneath and a sea beyond — ^that sea 
with its vastness and its storms, and its certain agony 
of death — ^but he would not think. He had closed his 
mind against its cruel finality. 

There were moments when she wanted to lock the case 
and throw the key in the river. The monstrous, sheer 
futility of trying to cope with a mental condition by 
these means ! What specific could there be for this nar- 
cotic but another drug, what elixir could make him able 
to fight this monster Opium? If only she had known 
weeks ago what she knew on this day ! But it was too 
late now for such wishing and she must go on as she 
had begun with the repulsive work, stirring, stirring, 
stirring the morphia around in the old silver spoon, her 
fingers endlessly feeling along the bare sMn of his arm 
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to find a place where he might be least hurt, her eyes 
watching for every expression of his. 

She was locking the case and wondering in what new 
place she could hide the key, when Francis knocked and 
came in. He eyed the desk suspiciously, sure, Margaret 
knew, that it was full of **cunjurments." On this 
morning his old black face was as sad and cadaverous 
as it had been bright and full of smiles for her and 
Peggy the day before. 

"Mis' Dean, is you gwineter wuk?'' 

She answered in the affirmative. 

He twisted the dish-cloth which he held in his hands 
into a hard knot. **Mis' Dean, de Marster seem all wo' 
out dish yer mawnin'; cuyus atter yesterday! Do you 
t'ink he gwineter git so he ebber hin wuk?'' 

Margaret told him that she was sure the master was 
going to be well before long. She tried to cheer him 
up, to keep him hoping. 

**Hool" he said a little sceptically. **I hope you is 
right, I sho' do, Mis' Dean, fo' dish yer house cain't 
run itse'f.'' 

Mrs. Dean saw what was coming. 

Francis shuffled one shabby, booted foot to and fro, 
staring gloomily at the carpet. "I don' purzackly know 
w'at I'se gwineter do, Mis' Dean, I'se 'conomised in 
ebbery way. Mis' Dean, I kin. I don' tech de butter 
en eggs en meat inyse'f ; dey's mons'rous 'spensive. But 
dar's de scrubwoman's pay en she's gotter lib. En all 
dem chilluns wid deir moufs gapin' fo' vittles lak young 
robins fo' de wums. En she ain't hed her pay fo' two 
week en de Marster he don' say nuttin' 'bout payin' 
her. En he won't leab me say nuttin' enymo' 'bout 
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de bills. I 'clar tub gracious, Mis' Dean, I dunno w'at 
tub do. I cain't see nuttin' but dat ar mess o' ehilluns 
wid dey moufs open. En disb ycr mawnin' sbe sez did 
I low Marster done fo'git her pay. *De Lawd 'a' 
mussy sakes alive!' I say to ber, * 'ain't you bed yo' 
pay? De Marster sbo' bez fo' git it.' En now I don' 
dasst speak tub him en dey ain't a dime lef in de 
kitcben." 

By tbis time tbe disb-elotb was serving as bandker- 
cbief to wipe away tears of bumiliation. 

Margaret wrote bim out a ebeque for bousebold 
expenses, giving bim, too, a little present for bim- 
self. His face sbone witb relief — a swift cbild-like 
cbange. 

**Hit seem lak you is too good, Mis' Dean," be said 
politely. **En I 'low ez soon ez de Marster wukin' be 
min' again dey won't be no 'casion fo' 'conomy. You 
is pow'ful good tub disb yer nigger, Mis' Dean; I 
skacely kin tbank you, en I'll sabe disb yer money ob 
mine so's we Mn bev it w'en we need it." Tben be 
paused troubled by some sense of disloyalty to bis master 
in tbe mortifying facts wbicb be bad been obliged to 
disclose. **Mis' Dean, de Marster ain't nebber tole you 
'bout bow or Marster de greates' man down in 
Atlanta?" 

Tben followed a long narrative of family glories wbicb 
brougbt something like a smile to bis black face. But 
by tbis time Margaret was too wise to rejoice in these 
little triumphs which came and went leaving the real 
problem untouched. Francis had never seen his master 
as he was but always witb the adoration and complete 
faith in miracles which a child might possess. A 
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moment of critical trouble and he paused to wonder 
whether the master was the god he thought him. But 
after this questioning the rush back to faith in him 
swung the old negro towards more complete trust than 
ever. Although he himself would not touch anything and 
hated the morphia as the very Abaddon of all evil since 
it made his master sick and unhappy, yet he had only 
a confused consciousness still of the moral issue. Would 
he ever be able to understand it? This inability of his 
to apprehend the real tragedy of the situation Margaret 
felt sure must have had its effect upon her husband. 
It was even possible that Dean had come to count upon 
the servant's limitations. Perhaps this was the release, 
the escape, which an unequal relationship brought him. 
Too often he had let Francis be the measure of his effort, 
too often had he rested content with the old darky's 
estimate of him! Perhaps some such thought had been 
frequently in Dean's mind. Margaret had come to 
realise also that the woe of this unequal relationship 
was double. She saw plainly how passionately Francis 
wished to be like **yuther folks," — ^to be something dif- 
ferent from what he really was in order that he might 
help his master. 

As he stood there comforting himself with narrations 
about his old master and his old master's home, the 
door across the hallway slammed and Dean came halt- 
ingly towards them. Francis ceased talking and listened 
to the step whose every sound had its own particular 
significance for him. 

**De Marster feelin' poo'ly," he whispered to Mar- 
garet. Then the door opened and Dean stood before 
it without entering. 
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"Margaret/' he said, not looking at her, "I think I 
will go see the Martins." 

"But it is scarcely ten o'clock," his wife objected. 

"I know, I know," he retorted fretfully, "but I must 
do something." Then he looked slyly at her. "I didn't 
finish seeing all of the old gentleman's collection yester- 
day." He hesitated, "And — ^well, I told him I would 
come back." Francis gave an audible sniff of disbe- 
lief. Dean turned, cast a look of mingled reproach 
and appeal at him and was gone, leaving them in silence 
until the front door closed upon him. 

"De Martins! To' granny!" grunted Francis turn- 
ing his eyes away from his Mistress's pallid face. "I 
sure will hab tuh go marketin' now." He started to 
leave the room, then he turned. "You kin tres' ol' 
Francis, Mis' Dean, honey, wid dat ar money, en you 
Mn tres' him wid ebeiy t'ing. He'll do de bes' he 
kin." 



CHAPTER XVIII 

DEAN walked rapidly down the road leading to the 
village, one thought beating like a trip-hammer in 
his brain: more! more! He must have more. Mar- 
garet was killing him. She did not understand. If she 
did she would give him more. No, some truth-telling 
instinct in him denied that: she would not give him 
more. He felt as if he were falling to pieces, limb from 
limb, and his throat and tongue and even the roof of 
his mouth ached with the craving for it. Nothing could 
fill the ** hole '' in his stomach, where the rats of this 
desire tore him to pieces — nothing could appease and 
still them but opium, any form, any kind, any quantity. 
You could not dupe them. Was he not the best judge 
of what they needed, of what he himself needed, and not 
other people? His wife and servant would let him die 
for want of the one thing in the world that would keep 
him alive. He was sick, and deathly faint and he put 
his hand inside his coat and held it over his stomach 
where the pain was. It would kill him unless he could 
get what he craved. In a trap, he must struggle out 
somehow from Margaret's power and get free from her. 
Three months ago he had thought she could do something 
for him but that had all been a mistake, — a mistake from 
the very beginning. No one with a personality like his 
wife's could understand his needs. She meant well but 
she was not big enough, strong enough, tender enough. 

She was too healthy, and he had grown to hate the 
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thought of her wholesomeness, as if in that lay an 
enemy. Indeed it was an enemy, — ^a gate-keeper who 
would not let him in and would not let him have what 
he needed, the rest, the hope, the escape, the strength 
and courage opium and opium alone could give. They 
had been in the very act of hatching up some conspiracy 
in the room when he left them. They were both trying 
to outwit him, pitting themselves against him and his 
one real friend, OPIUM. He had never given any one 
the right to do that. He was his own best judge of 
what was and what was not good for him. He had lived 
too long with this craving not to understand better than 
any one else in the world could understand it. He had 
lived with this thing, — good God he had, and he would 
die with it, rather than be hounded by others. But 
for Francis he might have been certain of all he wanted 
on this day. Francis would be trailing him in a few 
minutes. Hedwig would have let him have it gladly — 
Hedwig was a good-hearted fellow who understood. 

He hurried on, knowing that he could not safely enter 
the drug store. How else could he get it and that old 
black hound after him? He covered the road in great 
strides, the world about him seeming to reel and swim 
as he sped forward, dropping down hill into the little 
village now almost below him. Perhaps he could hide 
himself and get some one to go to Hedwig and tell him 
of his need. Whom could he trust? And if he did 
trust some one, his wife and Francis might hear of it. 
They knew too much. He looked behind him thinking 
that he saw in the dark bole of a distant tree Francis 
pursuing him. He was racing now — ^racing for life to 
escape from tormentors who because of their stupidity, 
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their crass ignorance of what the thing really meant, 
would let him die. 

The world began to dip up and down about him like 
the gulls out on the Hudson, everything swayed and 
gleamed and shut him in as between walls of a palisade. 
He must stand up. He must struggle out. Who would 
help ? And he turned in his thoughts to God who, as a 
father, would pity even him. God would understand — 
yes, yes, God would understand, he assured himself. 

He was on the edge of the village now, and except for 
habits long bred in him, he would have cried out for 
help, wept bitterly, wept like a little child and plead, 
plead, plead for the one thing that would bring him re- 
lief, and which all had conspired to withhold from him. 
They would not deliberately let an Arab of the streets 
die for lack of food, but he, for lack of that which would 
feed his aching, burning, dissolving body and brain, 
they would let die outright — scoundrelly moralists, 
hypocrites and prigs. 

He was in the village now, fleeing at a wild pace 
through its street, his head surging, his eyes throbbing, 
his heart pounding. Who would help him? He did 
not dare turn, for Francis might at this very instant be 
on his heels. He wanted to rush into every house that 
he passed and hide there, — ^hide himself away for ever 
and for ever from his pursuers. He searched their doors 
and windows. Suddenly his glance took in a sign, its 
letters, its meaning: **John Trueblood, M.D. OflSce 
hours 10-11 A. M." The doctor might help him. He 
knew how he could get it after all! It was the pain 
in his hip, in his leg. A physician might give him laud- 
anum for that. Several times before he had had it for 
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that. His mouth watered at the thought of those dark 
drops that had brought oblivion from pain and given 
him peace. He was limping now. He would go in and 
ask for it. The doctor would give it to him, at least a 
little, and then there was a hedge outside the village 
and an empty field and beyond the hiding-place he could 
find there, nothing else mattered : f orgetf ulness and sleep 
and, best of all, perhaps no awakening. He turned in, 
limping heavily and rapidly. He rang the office bell 
with violence. The sweat stood on his forehead and 
rolled down his face. It was evident that he was in 
pain, and he was admitted to the doctor at once. 

''Here," said Dean, pressing his thigh and running 
his hand down his leg. 

**Yes, yes," replied Dr. Trueblood, **I see you have 
sciatica. ' ' 

Dean's eyes glittered. **Yes, sciatica, I have always 
had it. That is, I have had it for years." 

**What are you out for with this?" demanded Dr. 
Trueblood. "You ought to be in bed." 

**I couldn't endure it. I had to walk, — ^I thought 
you — ^nothing helps. Doctor, except a hot fomentation 
with laudanum in it — I've had it before." 

**Well," answered the doctor, **I can give you that, 
but that won't get rid of the cause." 

**But it will stop it this time," mumbled Dean, wiping 
the sweat from his forehead. 

The doctor had opened the door of his dispensary and 
was putting up the laudanum. Dean could scarcely 
keep himself from rushing in and seizing all that he 
wanted. 

"How are you sleeping?" called Trueblood. 
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*'I can't sleep." 

*'A little verinol then/' 

"No," objected Dean. *'I can't take it." 

**I will give you a few one-eighth grain tabloids of a 
certain other alkaloid — ^not to be repeated, however, after 
these are gone." 

Dean knew what that other alkaloid was — ^not to be 
repeated. He felt as if he were on the point of going 
mad with joy. He could have laughed, and it was with 
diflSculty that he kept from shouting his pleasure. 

**It's hot application of laudanum that helps most." 
Then he paused. ** Don't you think you could give me 
a prescription for that, Doctor? I return to my work 
shortly and if the sciatica came back on me the laudanum 
might help." 

Trueblood, not less ignorant than the majority of 
general practitioners, turned on him, suspicion aroused. 
He looked through the doorway and saw Dean, his head 
in his hands, his splendid shoulders bent almost between 
his knees in pain. Such a suspicion was incredible and 
he dismissed it. 

**Yes," he agreed, **if the fomentation does most good 
I will give you a prescription for the laudanum. But 
you must let me send you home to Mrs. Dean." 

**No," came the reply, **I must walk — ^I have had this 
before — ^the walking helps — ^and — and the fomentation." 

He got up, accepted the small bottle of laudanum, the 
pellets and the prescription and breathing heavily 
limped out. 

For a second the doctor watched Dean, not liking any 
of the impressions which the case had made on him. 
Then he saw old Francis, apparently waiting for his 
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master, join him. Temporarily at least he dismissed 
Dean from his thoughts and returned to his work. 

As Dean knew he would, Francis had gone to Hedwig's, 
passing up and down several times, searching the big 
windows in which electric bulbs shone with the reflected 
morning sunlight. Each time he would go back to the 
market and buy something more, and each time return, 
looking, looking, looking for his master. He caught 
one glimpse of Hedwig inside, apparently busy at his 
accounts, his sinister, aquiline face tense with figuring. 
Francis saw, too, a young clerk polishing the soda foun- 
tain. In the rooms above the drug store where Hedwig 
lived with his wife, some one flung open a window, gazing 
down on the sunlighted street. Francis looked up at 
her. The woman had a pretty face, dark as a child of 
Judah and moumfuL Francis, certain that it must be 
Mrs. Hedwig, turned his eyes away and continued on 
down the street. 

He was spelling out Dr. Trueblood's sign, coveting 
the knowledge that must lie behind that miraculous 
**M.D." when the doctor's door opened and his master 
stepped out, limping heavily. 

**W'at you in dar foT' demanded Frauds brusquely. 

Dean looked at him, trying to crush him into silence. 

"Wat you limpin* lak dat foT* Francis went on 
doggedly. *'I knows w'at you'se atter doin', suh. 
You ben in dar mekkin' de doctah t'ink yo* misery aire 
w'at it ain't.'' 

They had reached the outskirts of the village and he 
turned on his master squarely. 

"You got sumpin' in yo' pockets, suh. Gib it up !" 

Hunger for opium, raging like a beast, possessed Dean, 
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and in his mind some idea of the need to protect him- 
self and what he had got. He wanted to hurl cnrses 
at Francis, striking him as he cursed, but the death-like 
sensation about his heart and consciousness of the ne- 
gro 's gorilla strength restrained him. 

**I have nothing,'* he began in a voice that seemed to 
himself strangely hollow. 

**You hab," shouted Francis, **you gimme dat stuff 
dish yer minute, suh," continued Francis, **or 111 go 
tell de doctah 'bout you.*' 

Dean had ceased limping, and, the sweat no longer 
rolling off his face, his skin was white and parched as 
ash. 

**I tell you,*' he said trembling, *'that I have nothing 
but a small bottle of laudanum which Trueblood gave 
me to use in a hot application for sciatica." 

Again he began to limp. 

"You gimme dat," demanded Francis, '*or I'll tu'n 
en go back." 

Francis came to a standstill and Dean's hand went 
slowly to his vest pocket while the negro watched. 
From the pocket he took the tiny bottle of laudanum. 
Not for its weight in gold would he have parted with it, 
but he knew that his servant was as good as his word, 
and for the sake of that reputation which he still cher- 
ished he was obliged to give up something. 

Huh!" grunted Francis, scanning his master's face, 

I see by yo' eyes, suh, dat ar bottle ain't all. Wat 
else did de doctah gib yo ' ? " 

The master replied that he had given him nothing and 
walked on hastily. 

** Nut 'tin'! I say he did," shouted Francis, his face 
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blazing with righteous wrath. ' ' I 'se tyahed ob dese yer 
gwines-on! I'se done sellin' mah soul fo' you, suh! 
'Spose Mis' Dean know w'at happens t Wat she sayt 
Don' you know her heart gwineter brek, suht I'se 
gwineter leab yo', suh, 'les' you teU me de truf dish yer 
instant." 

* * I said, ' ' objected Dean, frightened by a threat which 
he now heard ior the first time, * * that Dr. Trueblood 
had given me nothing else, and I mean it. Of course, I 
have the prescription for the laudanum and that's alL" 

^'Dat's all! Gimme dat 'scription!" commanded 
Francis savagely. ^'I knows 'bout dose 'scriptions. 
Qimme dat quick, suh!" 

Dean took it from his pocket, his fingers touching, as 
he drew it out, the little square box in which lay the 
few one-eighth grain tabloids of morphia. The laud- 
anum was gone, the prescription was gone, but there 
still remained help. 

He held out the piece of paper to Francis, trying as 
he did so to hold himself upright, the sensation about 
his heart becoming more violent and the rats fairly 
storming the pit of his stomach. 

Francis, market basket in his left hand, took the pre- 
scription in his free right hand, and, putting it to his 
teeth, tore it bit by bit to shreds and spat the wet pieces 
of paper on the ground. 

Some time before, they had passed the field where 
Dean was to have found his escape. They walked in 
angry silence, the world about Dean toppling and wav- 
ering, the world within him sick unto death. Once he 
put his finger into his vest pocket to steady himself 
with the assurance that the morphia, which for the time 
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being he dared not take, was there and, once they had 
reached the cottage, would bring him the strength he 
80 sorely needed. 

'*Wat you got yo' han' in yo' pocket fo't" asked 
Francis suspiciously. 

Dean replied that it was his heart, and Francis ac- 
cepted his explanation. After that they walked along 
in silence till they reached the cottage where Margaret 
was waiting for them. 

By their faces she saw that they had quarrelled. 
[Without a word her husband passed her and went on up- 
stairs. With a look of despair, Francis went down the 
corridor into the kitchen. Margaret continued to stand 
by the foot of the stairway. She heard John stirring 
about in his bedroom. Then, turning, she followed on 
after Francis into the kitchen. He was moving about 
rapidly with pots and pans, always a resource in time 
of perplexity. When Mrs. Dean entered the kitchen, 
he did not notice her but took some beans from the basket 
and began to shell them. She asked him what had hap- 
pened and he replied that what had happened was ex- 
actly what he thought would happen, but that instead 
of visiting Hedwig his master had gone to Dr. True- 
blood. Mrs. Dean made no reply. She was fully con- 
scious of what the import of that visit might be. Fran- 
cis, his back to her, went on shelling beans, scattering 
them nervously onto the table about the bowl. 

** Martin's Ferry,'' he said, '* ain't de place fo' Marster 
enny mo', Mis' Dean, en dish yer way we t 'ought would 
wu'k ain't gwineter wu'k nohow. We mus' get some 
one to he'p us, Mis' Dean. I'se tried ebberyt'ing en I'se 
all played out," 
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"You mean Mr. Geoffrey?" asked Margaret, looking 
out of the window onto the asphalted service-yard of 
the cottage. 

**Tessum," replied Francis, "Mistah Geoffrey de kin' 
ob gentermun who kin he 'p." 



CHAPTER XIX 

MARGARET had spoken to her husband, and, hav- 
ing done that, could not go to him again. She had 
become as sensitive to what he thought she might be 
thinking of him as she was to the gravity of his condi- 
tion. Since Francis had come home with him from 
Dr. Trueblood's, he seemed not to care, he had ceased 
to make any effort. Even when she went into his room, 
bent on bringing some kind of relief, she became wretch- 
edly, acutely conscious of a score of objects about her 
and felt as if her eyesight were being drawn off in a 
dozen different directions. She was uncomfortable every 
minute, and could think of nothing except escaping from 
a room where she was not welcome or at ease. She knew 
that this was all ** nerves," but she could no longer ex- 
plain it to John and so explain it away. If she had 
attempted this, he would not have believed her, but, 
with his growing sick distrust of every one, would have 
thought that she, too, was inventing excuses for spying 
upon him as Francis had. Matters could only be made 
worse by any effort at frankness. So she had stayed 
away more and more from his room. But with Francis 
gone to Philadelphia, she had no one to send. Mrs. 
Sam, who was cook during Francis's absence, was out of 
the question. 
When finally he came half an hour late to luncheon, 

his dressing gown was unbuttoned, his hair unbrushed. 

lis 
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Had Mrs. Sam seen him in this condition } In one of her 
books Margaret had discovered the statement that ab- 
stinence from opium often produced the effects of hav- 
ing taken an overdose. She knew that it was idiotic to 
hope that such was the case now, even with Dr. True- 
blood's laudanum emptied upon the roadside. He spoke 
thickly, he staggered as he drew out her chair and again 
as he sat down in his own. He scarcely touched food, 
seeming wearily indifferent to it, thirsty only for the 
vichy and orange juice, interested only in talking about 
his work at the college. He thought a certain inven- 
tion he had left there would soon be in shape, and would 
surely make their fortune. He said that he felt more 
like work than he had in some time, and talked on and 
on, conversing with a verve and enthusiasm she had not 
heard him show in many days. He spoke freely, reiter- 
ating several times that he wanted to make money and 
did not care how he got it, provided it came. Every 
once in a while he hesitated for a word and substituted 
for it one with no possible relation to the subject. Then, 
with a look of chagrin and appeal, running his fingers 
through his hair, he asked her to give him the right 
word. 

A!s soon as lunch was finished. Dean took up a kodak 
and went out onto the porch, where it was warm in the 
August sun. He seemed unconscious of the beauty of 
the day, the colour in the twining rambler stems, the 
dusky grey tree trunks glossy as mole skins, the crystal- 
dear sky, the shining bay of river, the hills. There 
was a look of weird power about him, his hair more liv- 
ing than ever, the pallor of his face marked by a flush, 
every feature as chiselled in its perfect outline as a 
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death mask. Margaret felt as if some terrible and ir- 
resistible influence thrilled from him to her, almost as 
if the atmosphere about him were charged with a mag- 
netic force which both compelled and repelled her. Her 
knees were trembling, her heart beating, her thoughts in 
confusion. 

She went up to him, and, putting her hand on his arm, 
her voice shaking, she asked whether he felt welL 

**Yes, why do you ask?'' was the reply. 

He went on busily arranging the camera, mounting 
on the broad coping of the piazza railing and staggering 
there till Margaret caught her breath with fear. 

Then he stumbled down and, dragging an old tea table 
out, balanced the table on its edge on the coping in order 
to get the right altitude for the camera, — ^all the time 
talking thickly about the diflSculties of proper lighting. 
Finally he made Margaret sit down, and, swaying to and 
fro in his precarious position, took her picture. With a 
cigar which had gone out held between his teeth, he 
said indistinctly that he thought the picture was sure to 
be good. 

When Margaret could no longer endure watching him 
pull the table about for new positions, she went in to 
the dining-room and wound up the gramophone, putting 
on some records which she thought might quiet him, as 
the music often did. He came in at once and for a 
while seemed tranquillised by it, occasionally going over 
to her and touching her hair or shoulder as if to reas- 
sure her. 

Once he stooped and kissed her. '*It makes old things 
that are dead stir again," she heard him say. 

Then she put on another record, a rich, full bari- 
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tone filling the small room. Although she had been 
tremblibg so that she could scarcely control herself, in 
the beauty of the song she was comforted. Suddenly 
she was conscious that John had left the room. She 
foUqwed him upstairs, halfway up meeting Miss Toots 
on the way down. He had thrown himself into a chair, 
his hands gripped together as if in unendurable pain. 

''Jack, what is it?" 

She put fier arm over his shoulder, leaning down so 
that her face was almost beside his and she could hear 
him groaning, **My Gk)dl my God!" 

''What is itt TeU me what it is,'* she begged. 
"Can't you trust meV* 

There was a moment's silence. Then he replied, ** Yes, 
I trust you but I bring nothing but unhappine»3 to those 
I love. Wait, be patient, I shall yet make you 
happy." 

He was moving, lifting himself up. And as he rose 
to his feet, Margaret threw her arms about him, holding 
him close with aU her strength. He looked down upon 
her, one strong, slender hand brushing back the hair 
from her face and in his eyes an expression of mingled 
gratitude, pain, hope — scarcely love. 

"Bless you, dear, bless you!" he said, "I must learn 
how to make you happy." 

For answer she held him closer, resting her head 
against his shoulder. 

He continued, speaking more naturally, "You are 
worn out. Go to your room and lie down. Come, I wiU 
read you to sleep. This is too much for you. Oh, I 
ought not to have let you do it !" 

He puUed her gently towards the door. * ' Come, dar- 
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ling, yon are trembling. Come with me and I will take 
care of you. Oh, I didn't mean to yesterday, I 
didn't mean to I Yon mnst let me do something for 
yon." 

By some extraordinary effort Dean seemed to have 
gathered himself together, arranging Ms wife's pillows 
and taking every step as if by this service he wanted to 
blot ont their misery and to help her and himself to 
forget. Margaret watched him coming and going, abont 
his splendidly built body an aspect of strength and on 
his face the guilt and humbleness of a child. 

Then he went away saying that he would return in a 
few minutes. She waited but he did not come. It was 
a dangerous thing for her to have given herself up to 
him even for a few minutes, for the momentary release 
from bearing the burden alone had unstrung her. She 
did not dare go to him, for fear of offending him; she 
herself felt morbidly weak, craving him, and any com- 
fort which he might give. All the despair and hopeless- 
ness which she had kept rigidly under control during 
long weeks had now got the upper hand. She was 
shaken by one nervous chill after another. She knew 
what her nerves were doing, were going to do, but she 
could not control them. She knew that this might be 
the day when her husband would need her most, yet her 
grip on herself was gone. As she lay there shaking, 
wanting to call him but not daring to do so, she despised 
her own weakness. She knew that it was despicable to 
think of herself at such a time, and that nevertheless she 
was doing so. She could not push herself aside, she 
could not fight herself off, she could do nothing but hate 
herself. 
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At last Margaret called and Dean came, the stupefied 
look again on his face and Toots with him. 

* * I brought the little one, * ' he said. Then he brushed 
one hand over his hair, making elaborate excuses about 
his absence. 

He approached the bed to drop Toots beside her and 
felt her trembling. 

"What is it?'* he demanded, his voice excited. 

Margaret could not answer, a storm of pent-up despair 
upon her. 

''Margaret, tell me what it is," she heard him say. 
"Stop! I will not let you. Let me comfort you.*' 

He lifted her head, speaking peremptorily, as he held 
it against his shoulder, "you shall not I I will make you 
stop!'* 

His movements and his strength were both violent; 
she felt as if he were crushing her in his embrace, as he 
repeated, **Your home, our home!'* 

He kissed her again and again, in passionate protest 
against her grief. Margaret submitted. Even the vio- 
lence of his feeling fed some sick need in her. She was 
conscious that things were not as they ought to be, that 
this somehow was not love, and that a moment of awak- 
ening, even of reckoning, was before her. 

Suddenly he put her head back upon the pillow, say- 
ing with vehemence, "Tell me exactly and I will tell you 
exactlyl^^ 

His expression had altered and there was a look of 
fear, almost of terror, on his face as he waited for her 
reply. 

"Tell you wkat exactly?" she asked, wondering what 
he could mean. 
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By Eis appearance of extreme relief Margaret saw 
that he had meant something and meant it intensely. 

*'Wait a minute until I get my cigars^" he said, **then 
1 11 come back and stay with you. ' * 

She lay there in the darkened room, quieted after the 
emotional crisis that had come and gone. While she 
waited for her husband to return, she was possessed by 
curious sensations, almost as if she was not herself, as if 
she had floated off somewhere or in some way her own 
personality had been suppressed by circumstances. She 
made an effort to recover herself, to make things seem 
more natural by thinking of her mother. What would 
she say if she knew? But no one did know except her 
cousin Geoffrey. She recalled that day before she had 
left her mother *s home, when he had come in, and, stand- 
ing by the living-room table, happened to pick up one 
of the books John had loaned her. But the more she 
thought of her home the less real did her present ex- 
perience seem. She felt as if she were losing the very 
sense of reality, — a kind of misery like some perpetual 
insomnia, some unreal anguish of the night time, creep- 
ing upon her. 

Dean did not return, so finally Margaret went to him 
and found him lying on his couch. 

*'I thought you were coming to stay with me," she 
said. 

''Did I say I'd comef he questioned anxiously, try- 
ing to rise but unable to do so. **If I said I'd come, I 
will come. I'll be there in ten minutes." 

She left him, thinking of what Francis had repeated 
so often with pride, pitifully eager to help the master 
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even in a pretence of stability, '* Wat de Marster say he 
gwineter do, he will do, dat he will!" 
But Dean did not come. 



CHAPTER XX 

MARGARET continued lying down, trembling once 
in a while with a recurrence of the nervous chills, 
ev^n on this warm day, which had shaken her earlier in 
the afternoon. Dusk was coming suddenly in those clos- 
ing August days and it was quiet outside the shining 
window-panes as well as within. In the cottage there 
was no sound except an occasional foot-fall downstairs 
where Mrs. Sam went to and fro at her work, and outside 
the deep voices of the river boats, saluting on their way 
up and down the Hudson. Margaret's door was open 
as Dean had left it when he went out saying that he 
would return. His door, too, was ajar. For a few 
minutes she heard him turning over his papers, and then 
the rustling and crackling of his papers was followed by 
sounds of heavy breathing and an occasional cough. 

She saw him again as she had seen him during the 
afternoon, she heard him hardly able to speak his words, 
she felt the violent, uncontrolled emotion that came and 
went stormily, she recalled his eyes, unhuman in their 
strange dulness, and she knew with a suffering unlike 
anything she had ever known before that she loved him 
in despite of all, — ^nay, because of it, for the greater his 
need the more she yearned to help and the more she loved. 
And she had found the more others must hold him in 
contempt, that, motherlike, the more she longed to pro- 
tect him. 

136 
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After a while, it might have been an hour, it might 
have been longer, she got up, lighted a candle and looked 
into his dark room. He lay on the couch, seemingly 
asleep, every strong, perfect feature of his face accentu- 
ated by the light of the candle which she held. She 
stooped and kissed Smuggler, who lay at his feet. 

Dean stirred and spoke. **Is that you, Francis!" 

"No, it's Margaret.'' 

**0h, I'm coming in a little while to read to you — I 
lay down for just a few minutes, I was so very tired!" 

"It is almost time for Mrs. Sam to be getting supper 
ready," she replied. 

He roused up a little. "I've been thinking about her. 
She's so very faithful. I'd like to make her a little 
present, Margaret. There, she's coming now! Francis 
thinks her pay is enough, but while he's out I could give 
her a little cheque — she's been really so very faithful. 
Would you get my cheque book and pad J" 

Mrs. Sam stood in the door as Margaret, thinking of 
unpaid bills and an indebtedness whose surface was like 
quick-sand and of her incessant work at pot-boiling, of 
Francis's anxiety about money and the cheques she was 
giving him, crossed the room and took pad and cheque 
book off the dresser, where they lay in the midst of a 
quantity of other papers. 

Deap wrote painstakingly in the book and tore out 
the cheque, speaking to Mrs. Sam as he did so. She 
looked puzzled but accepted the present, and, asking 
about the supper, went out. 

"You ajre to lie here," said Margaret, "for you are too 
tired to move, and I am going to bring your supper to 
you." 
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She followed Mrs. Sam downstairs, set Dean's tray 
and carried it up to him. Then she stayed with him, 
hearing the clatter of his knife and fork as he fumbled 
iwith them, seeing him spill his egg and eat greedily, 
pushing bread in large pieces into his mouth, his hands 
covered with the egg. 

He had eaten greedily, ferociously as an animal might 
eat, and, when he had finished, he took a grey sock which 
happened to lie near him and wiped his mouth with it, 
pushing his tray away, saying, '-That is all, I'll just 
settle oflE a little after I have read a few minutes.'* 

Margaret took the tray downstairs and went back to 
her own room. From time to time there were noises 
across the hall-way. She heard her husband picking 
up things on the table beside his bed. Suddenly there 
was a loud crash; she did not move, for she knew it was 
a carafe or glass of water he had knocked over. It was 
quiet again and she was wondering whether he had 
fallen asleep or not when something else crashed down 
onto the floor. She got up hastily and went into his 
room. Dean lay there either asleep or feigning it, the 
carafe broken on the floor, a candle-stick in pieces near 
it, his book on the bed, his massive head turned to one 
side on the white pillow. 

That night, doubly worried because of Francis's ab- 
sence, she lay outside her husband's door, listening. A 
quilt beneath her and over her, a pillow under her head, 
she watched hour after hour, waiting for the least sound 
when he should waken from the stupefied sleep, with its 
loud breathing and intermittent coughing, into which he 
had sunk. For comfort she tried to compose some verses, 
but only one line would come and that repeated itself 
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over and over in a feeble monotony. Yet for the time 
being the line had seemed to have life, — ^life borrowed 
probably from the violent agitation which convulsed her. 
It had even a beauty of its kind, she thought, as she lay 
there on the hard floor, turning uncomfortably while 
the slow hours moved along, — a peculiar rhythm, a 
strange force of word. Yet the next day when she re- 
called the line she felt ashamed that it could ever have 
seemed anything but what it was: a bit of feeble, in- 
coherent thought. 

Through five long hours she lay there hearing the 
town clock down in Martin's Ferry striking harshly, 
and the sounds of freight trains switching on some dis- 
tant tracks. Then there was a stir in John's room and 
she slipped in to him. He was fumbling with the papers 
on the dresser, looking puzzled and anxious, and dis- 
tressed when he saw her. 

'*I have slept a long time,*' he explained, ''and I 
thought I would just write a few letters.'' 

Eiiowing how useless it was to disagree, Margaret 
agreed, turning up his reading-lamp and shaking out 
his pillows. She threw back the bed-covers to freshen 
the bed. There in the centre of the bed lay a shining 
metal case and several empty morphia tubes about it. 
Quick as a flash her hand closed upon them, and as 
she thrust them into her dressing-gown pocket, Dean 
turned and saw what she .was doing. 

''Give me that!" he commanded savagely. 

Her hand shut more tightly. 

"Do you hear, give that to me at once!" 

He leaped towards her, Smuggler growling as he 
did so. 
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''John I" she answered, knowing her helplessness be- 
fore his strength. ''Don't!" 

"'Give that to me, I sayl" he cried again. 

She shook her head and looked up into his eyes. 
"John, remember how I love youT* 

He had closed on her and while one arm held her in 
a grip that bruised her shoulders, the other hand was 
reaching down into her dressing-gown pocket where 
she stiU held the eyringe. 

Struggling for the possession of it, there was really 
nothing which she could do except to repeat over and 
over, "Bemember how I love you I*' 

As she repeated these words, his grip loosened, he 
looked at her as if he were really conscious of her for 
the first time. She stood free, he sinking into a chair 
and dropping his face between his hands. 

"I didn't mean to. I couldn't endure it. You 
were going too fast— the strain was too much." 

Her hand on his hair, his wife stood beside him, re- 
peating the words which she had already said so many 
times as if at this terrible moment it was all, it was 
the most she could say. Smuggler had come up to 
them and stood there, his head resting on Dean's knee, 
his eyes looking pleadingly from one to the other. 

"My God, I was a wicked man ever to take you into 
my life, to bring you to this, to deceive you I How 
can you care anything at all for met" 

"Because I love you," she said with a quiet which 
had its effect upon him. 

"I wanted you to know but I thought you couldn't 
bear it. I didn't want to make you unhappier. God, 
the brute I amP' 
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''John, is there anything else you want me to know!" 

His anger which had died down, flamed up immedi- 
ately. ** What should there be!' ' 

"John!" 

"Isn't this enough! Search the room if you want 
to, search the bed I" 

"JohnI" 

"Good God I I tell you search the room, search the 
bed, search me, only I beg of you not to, for jt you 
do—'* 

Then followed mad threats terrible for her to hear. 

.When he had ceased, she said, "I will not search the 
bed but you will do it for me." 

First he looked at her defiantly, then he rose as 
if compelled, and, cursing, he threw back the heavy 
mattress of the bed and took from beneath it a tiny box 
which he had hidden there, — ^the doctor's morphia 
which Francis had not discovered when he had taken 
away the laudanum. 

"Bring it to me," Margaret said. 

And he brought it to her. 

"How did you get it!" she asked. 

He shook his head, refusing to telL 

This then was what he had withheld even when he 
had seemed to confide all. Only one thing had been 
gained: she thought they had struck bottom at last. 
She thought she knew the worst of his rage, the worst 
of his deceit, the worst of his obsession. She was ill 
from the struggle with him, exhausted, yet she was ob- 
livious to everything except her longings to reinforce 

"You don't believe me now," he groaned, "when I 
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Bay that I wanted you to know, I really wanted you to 
know it alL'' 

**Yes, I knew you wanted me to know; I was sure 
there was something wrong. But it is a mistake for 
you to think that you must keep anything from me. It 
is easier for us both, it is easier to help, when I know 
alL" 

''I wanted you to knoV, I wanted to tell you but I 
couldn't. I am so glad you do know. You believe me, 
don't yout" He looked at her cunningly to see 
whether she did. 

*'Yes, yes,*' she repeated, her arm about him, **and 
now we'U just begin again.'' 

He was sobbing now, big man that he was, like a re- 
pentant child, and reiterating his gladness that she 
knew, while she answered always with the same old re- 
frain about her love, wondering what justice there could 
be in a world where such as he could become the victim 
of opium. Did God know what had been done to himt 
Did He see this struggle, and this hatred of the evil 
into which her husband was being drawn deeper and 
deeper, as into a pit? Would God willingly punish 
one who would not willingly have injured the least 
creature that had life, who was all tenderness to that 
which was helpless? As she stood there her arm about 
him, she recalled three lines from *' Paracelsus:" 

"I am for noble Aureole^ God! 
I am upon his side^ come weal or woe. 
His portion shall be mine." 



CHAPTER XXI 

FLA.NCIS liad let himself quietly into the house and 
gone to work in the kitchen. 

It had been late in the afternoon of the day before 
-when Francis had reached Philadelphia. He had ex- 
plained, tears in his eyes and his old hands trembling, 
exactly what the situation was, his own failure to be 
able to control circumstances which spawned themselves 
with terrifying rapidity^ and Mrs. Dean's gradual loss 
of hope where she had cared to succeed more than with 
anything else in the world. Temptation had beset them 
from the outset. On the very first night the Martin's 
Ferry druggist had been about the cottage and they 
guessed now that it was the knowledge of what this Hed- 
wig would do for him which had drawn the Master back 
to the Ferry. Besides, there had been a boy — ^never 
could tell where he would turn up next — ^who had both 
sent the drug through the mail and brought it himself. 

The old man had returned on the midnight train, 
heartened by Geoffrey's assurance that he would come 
at the earliest possible moment, — ^in a day, at the latest 
in two days. 

On the following morning when Margaret had en- 
tered the kitchen, without raising his eyes he said good 
morning to her. Miss Toots, piteous in her delight at 
his return, kept close to his feet. 

"Mr. Geoffrey," he explained, **sez he be hyah, Mis' 
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Dean, in a day or two. Dey's a bit o' work he mus' 
finish fust. He say I did jes' right in comin' tuh him. 
He say fo* me tuh tell you dat he's gwineter mek ebbery- 
t'ing come out right.*' 

Yet Francis brushed his sleeve over his eyes as he 
spoke. 

^'Dish yer house lak a daid house, Mis' Dean. De 
momin's wearin' out en, I reckon de Marster ain't 
gwineter stir." 

Then with a long, uncontrollable wail he threw his 
hand over his face and himself into a chair. For his 
master's sake Margaret begged him to be quiet and to 
tell her what it was. 

*'Don' ax me, don' ax me," was all he would reply. 
**De Lawd hab mussy on we alL Oh, God, w'at I'se 
done — ^w'at Francis done befo' de Lawd!" 

He straightened up a little when he heard his mis- 
tress sigh and said, ''Wat you 'spose Mis' Sam t'inkin' 
w'en she comes, Mis' Deant She's 'bleeged tuh t'ink 
sumpin' w'en day atter day de Marster lie on he bed en 
sleep en read dat ar trash. Mis' Sam is jes' ez nice ez 
kin be, but she know dish yer 'zease ain't jes' 'spepsy. 
Dey all sure to know befo' long. Mis' Dean, Mis' Martin 
en all de yuther ladies, en I feel ez if I cain't hold up 
mah haid no mo'." 

With that Francis stopped. Then he went on again. 
**I ain't got nuttin' on de yerth 'cept you en Marster, 
en if you scour de 'varsal worl', he is de greates' gen- 
termun ebber lib. Wat is de marter! De pra'rs won' 
wuk en de cunjurments won' wuk." He shut his fists 
and his eyes blazed with hate. **I'se gwineter bu'n dat 
ar scoripon drug ! En I'se gwineter mek shorts, too, — " 
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he paused guiltily, rolling his eyes at Margaret to see 
whether her mind was upon his words, and ended lamely, 
^'o' dati Dat's how he's gwineter be cuahed. I 'clar 
ter God, yaas!'* 

** Francis,'* said Mrs. Dean, *'you are under no cir- 
cumstances to touch the medicines. Do you understand 
me!*; 

** Yessum,'* he replied. "But you don' know de half. 
His' Dean, en you nebber will. Lawd, Lawd, hab mussy 
on Francis — he gwineter try tuh do right, Lawd, yaas, 
heisi" 

Francis rocked himself to and fro, beating his hands 
up and down on the table. 

"Tell me what it is," she urged. 

" 'Deed, Mis' Dean, I cain't tell — I cain't. De folks 
in dat ar town jes' spread deyselves gossipin' en den dey 
tu'n 'round en smile at you worse 'n er 'possum." 

"Well," Mrs. Dean urged, patiently, dull from the ex- 
haustion of the last nights and feeling that Francis was 
not telling her what he had on his mind, "tell me what 
you can, for I must soon go up to my; work. Gome, 
Francis." 

"I wuz passin* by de market eomin' fum de train en 
de grocer en de butcher wuz standin' dar en de grocer 
he tu'n to de butcher en he sez, sezee, *Dat ar darky's 
Marster look lak a good gentermun wid er had habit.' 
He said it jes' lak dat: *er good gentermun wid er bad 
habit.' Dey t 'ought I couldn't hyar en den dey wuz so 
far behime me I didn't hyar w'at dat ar butcher sez." 
By this time Francis was wiping his eyes and talking 
indignantly, "Dat ar grocer is er had man 'dout a good 
habit to he name. In co'se he say w'at he t 'ink— en dey 
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all know, dey all know now. Lawd, Mis' Dean, I wanter 
be lak yuther folks! I wanter hit dat ar grocer far 
en squar' 'tween he eyes. I wanter slap him flat, en I 
cain't kaze I'se a nigger. I wanter say discontemptu- 
ously, 'Dish yer gentermun you've been 'spishionin' is 
de fines' gentermun on God's earth, dat he is, en he ain't 
nuttin' dat's ez bad ez w'at you got, en ebberyt'ing he 
hab is too good fo' de lak of you all.' Liawd, Lawd, why 
cain't I be lak yuther folks! Lawd, w'at will Mr. Geof- 
frey t'ink!" 

''Hush, Francis, I think I hear your master calling I 
Yes, that's his voice." 

Margaret sped upstairs to Dean, something in his call 
alarming her. 

She found him lying on his bed, his eyes dull and 
heavy, and as he opened them upon her suggestion of 
fear in his glance. He was trying to say something. 

His words came feebly and far apart. "It-was-a- 
rather-awful-night-and-I-f eel-iU. ' ' 

Then he closed his eyes, struggling to breathe. Mar- 
garet stood there seeing that he suffered acutely, yet 
scarcely knowing what to do. 

' ' It-is-my-heart. Don 't-be-af raid. ' ' 

She went for the sal volatile. Every instant she was 
blaming herself for the jeopardy in which his life seemed 
to be. She knew she had no skill with which to meet a 
crisis like this. Suddenly the invisible foe, that foe 
which she had been fighting all these weeks, had grown 
more powerful and she less able than ever to deal with 
it. She was fighting in the dark, always in the dark, 
and now only waiting till GeoflErey should come. 

He did not dare ask for opium. But his wife would 
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not understand, so be opened his eyes again, saying 
faintly, '*Some brandy, please/' 

"Tbere isn't any,*' sbe replied. 

'*Has Francis come back! Tell Francis to go get 
some." 

She ran down stairs and found Francis wiping his 
dishes. 

* * Quick, run get some brandy from the Doctor. ' ' 

*'Yessum," he answered calmly. 

But he made no movement to go. He had his back 
turned to her, and Margaret could not see his face. 

She urged him to make haste. *'Mr. Dean is very ill. 
You must get the brandy quickly." 

**Yessum," he replied again but still without any 
movement to go. 

*' Hurry up, Francis!" she commanded. 

**I'se too busy to leab mah dishes," he explained. 

**Not another word," ordered Margaret, indignant 
with him. ''Put on your coat at once." 

And he put on his coat grudgingly and went out bf, 
the back door. 



CHAPTER XXII 

LATER in the day, about three o'clock in the after- 
noon it must have been, his master's door opened 
and shut on the darkened hallway, and blending with 
the obscurity, Francis tip-toed down the passage, noise- 
less except for his breathing, which came and went with 
violence. As he descended the stairs, the light, mount- 
ing from his chin upwards showed his lips working, his 
eyes blood-shot and rolling, his teeth gleaming. Five 
steps from the bottom he paused, removed the soft shoes 
in which he had made his noiseless descent and went on 
past the curtained living-room doorway beyond which 
Margaret sat busy at her writing. On past the kitchen 
and pantry he went and out at the back door. Then he 
stopped and drew on his shoes. 

In the sunlight his face was terrible to see, even the 
scalp on his head working convulsively and deep hori- 
zontal wrinkles making grooves in his forehead. Stealth- 
ily he continued across the service yard to the little 
wash-house, breathing loudly and moaning. He came 
to a standstill in the wash-house by a large padlocked 
case. 

He went down on his knees before this, crying out the 
words of a prayer: **Lawd, Lawd, who is Francis? 
W*at he able to do in de world fo' you, Lawd, for de 
Marster, Lawd? Francis's a pooh ol' nigger dat ain't 
he own marster kase he's a nigger en' kase he's pooh en' 
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kase, Lawd, he lub he young Marster. He'p Francis, 
Lawd! He ain't able to do nuttin' unto dish yer day 
'cept w'at Marster tole him to. Uaeob done hab dat 
wrestlin' wid de angel an' Francis do he bes'. He plan- 
nin' tuh do w'at's right now e£ you show him de way. 
Lawd, speak to Francis T* 

There were a few seconds of silence in the little house 
while the old man, trembling on his knees, waited for 
the answer, his head bowed, his face working. 

**Lawd, speak r' he begged. 

Then followed another silence in which nothing except 
the panting of the old man's breath could be heard. 

*'Lawd, I'se listenin', I hyah w'at you say, Lawd. 
I'se mindin' yo' words, I'se mindin'. Glory, I'se wuk- 
kin'fo'deLawd!" 

Suddenly he sprang to his feet, tore open the case and 
began leaping up and down in front of the box, groan- 
ing, clapping his hands, beating his head and becoming 
every instant more frenzied in his wild dance. Then 
he stooped, seized an armful of the flasks and plunged 
with them out into the service yard. 

Margaret thought she heard Francis shout. But she 
attributed the sound to over-wrought nerves. In a few 
minutes, however, there commenced a din, as if glass and 
china were being hurled with might and main on to as- 
phalt. She waited a minute, thinking that the noise 
would cease. It did not and she, with a glance up the 
darkened stairway, sped out into the yard. 

The sight which greeted her eyes she was never to 
forget : Francis leaping and yelling with rage, his teeth 
and eyes gleaming, as he hurled bottle after bottle on the 
asphalt. The path of his destruction lay between the 
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wash-house and the kitchen door. He was deaf to her 
calls to stop. Each time he went for more bottles he 
took the distance at a leap, like some black figure of 
frenzy, raising the flasks high above his head and hurl- 
ing them on to the stone, shouting imprecations at them 
and calling down help from the Lord. He had cut his 
hands and the blood running from them showed vividly 
pink on his black skin. Glass lay splintered all over the 
Btone and the smell of liquor was strong. For the last 
time he dashed into the wash-house and Margaret could 
hear him hurling things to and fro. Finally he came out 
with a single bottle, which he flung after the others with 
a cry of woe, terrible and primitive in its despair. 

Then he stood still, lifting his bloody hands and look- 
ing at them, brushing one of them across his eyes and 
forehead as if he wondered what had happened. Gradu- 
ally the expression on his face altered ; he seemed fright- 
ened at what he had done, yet still unconscious of those 
about him. But as Mrs. Dean took his arm to lead him 
into the house, she had seen Mrs. Sam and her sister 
standing by the back gate, just in the act of turning 
away. 

She led Francis into the kitchen and got a chair for 
him in which he sat down, dazed and bewildered, star- 
ing at the open grate of the stove while his hands hung 
between his knees, the black skin showing gaping wounds, 
the blood dripping on to the floor. The fury of his grief 
or madness had spent itself. He looked at his hands, 
and, reaching for a dish-cloth hanging over his head, 
rolled them up together in it, keeping his eyes turned 
away from Mrs. Dean. 

*' Explain to me," she said. 
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He wrapped his hands closer together while she asked 
the question a second time, and shook his head. The 
tears were pouring down his cheeks and he was trem- 
bling as if from a fit of ague. 

'*I cain't skacely tell, Mis' Dean, it seem lak sumpin' 
bruk in me dish yer mawnin' w'en you mek me go get 
dat ar strong water." 

*'What made you feel that way!" 

**I dunno.'* 

*'When did this come on!** 

**In de Marsti^r's room, Mis* Dean. I'se gwine tip- 
toe into he room en he lyin* in dar lookin' lak he fibble 
in de min' en nuttin* don' *trae* he 'tention, he face 
all w'ite en wo* out." 

Francis lifted his towel-wrapped hands to his eyes. 

She asked him again what happened. 

'*W'at I'se done tol* you, Mis' Dean. I know'd de 
Marster ain't nebber gwineter get well en it seem lak 
sumpin' bruk in me en I gotter mek shorts o' dat ar 
strong water." 

**How long has it been in the house!" 

"AU de time. Mis' Dean." 

**And has it been in use!" 

'*Tessum, I done tol' you, Mis' Dean, you cain't know 
all de gwines-on. 'Tain't in you to know all de badness 
ob folks. Hit seems lak when dat ar debblish drug tuck 
holt strong den de drink tuck holt, too." 

**But, Francis, why haven't I been told!" 

''I dunno 'zackly. Mis' Dean. De Marster mek me 
promise dat I'se not gwineter tell you dat, kase he say 
you cain't stan' knowin' how bad he is, tooby sho', en 
you mought leab him ef you did know, en den he's gwine- 
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ter die, fo' you he las* chance to get well. En w'ile you 
cuahin' him fum de drug he say he gotter hab' mo' and 
mo' liquor en I'se done been totin' it to him w'en you'se 
out o' de house en nights, too. De Marster say you don' 
nnderstan' de fust sprinciple ob dish yer 'zease en he 
bleedg tuh hab' sumpin' tuh keep him strong en he's 
gwineter die 'ceptin' I gib it tuh him." 

Francis's chin trembled as he paused; all the courage 
and hope seemed to have gone out of him. *'Mis' Dean, 
I'se nebber gib Marster a t'ing w'en he's been breakin' 
off. But atter he 's got it himse 'f en wuz well into it, I 'se 
been bleedg to. He'd get it ennyway. Mis' Dean, en it's 
much better tuh take de drink tuh him, fo' den he'd be 
satisfied wif less. En I'se nebber touch dat ar hoodoo 
debblish drug. Tou don' know w'at dish yer t'ing mean, 
Mis' Dean." He stopped and groaned, winding the 
blood-wet towel more tightly about his hands. '*I'se 
jes' been helpless. Mis' Dean. Some days in dese las' 
y'ars Marster been tuh doctah atter doctah, beggin' 'em 
tuh gib him a 'scription fo' de opium or de laudanum. 
Sometimes he go into de drug stores en beg de clerk 
tuh gib it him; sometimes he'd git w'at he wanted, en 
sometimes not, en den again dey'b gib him a teeny little 
bottle en I'd stan' outside. Mis' Dean, jes' so 'shamed 
I couldn't hold mah haid up." 

'*But, Francis, how could you keep all this from 
me?" 

''I dunno. Mis' Dean, it's laid on me tuh min' de 
Marster." 

**Then what did you break the bottles for?" 

"Kaze I axed de Lawd 'bout it en de Marster 's gwine- 
ter die en dat ar strong water jes' he'p in killin' him. 
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He cain't persist it ennymo' en I ain't nebber gwineter 
gib him er drap mo', dat I ain't. En w'en I see de 
'casion, Mis' Dean, I'se gwineter tek all o' dat ar scori- 
pon drug en th'ow it away." 

Margaret told him that he was going to do no such 
thing. If he did, it would kill Mr. Dean. 

**I sho' is en I'se dun tol' you so fa'r en squar'.'' 

His eyes were blazing again. 

"And you say that you love Mr. Dean?" 

"Nummine, I'se gwineter, sho' 'nough. Life mos' 
pick he cotton now en he's gotter go terreckly to he God 
en he's gwineter go 'dout dar ar debblish drug, Mis' 
Dean, jes' ez I say. De ol' Marster done lef ' him tuh me 
tuh care fo'. Do you 'spec'. Mis' Dean, I kin fo'git 
dat? He's gwineter die befo' Mr. GeoflErey git here. 
Do you 'spec' I kin let him go 'fo' he Lawd wid dat 
strong water en dat ar drug in he soul? De Lawd bab' 
mussy ! Hit 'pears lak pra'r twel dish yer day ain't no 
'count. I don' ax de Lawd no mo' fo' tuh cuah de 
Marster. De Lawd tu'n agin' we all en done fo'git us 
ef I do. But I aire boun' tuh sabe young Marster en 
mek him ready fo' de heabenly glory." 

And Francis raised his towel-wrapped hands above his 
head, crying out unto God for the salvation of the one 
whom he loved better than his own life. Through the 
window Margaret could see the smoke rising from the 
town and from the distant mills across the Hudson. She 
could not look at the grief -stricken face of the old negro. 
By and by, in the early autumn evening, lights would 
be lighted in those streets down there. But she knew 
that the news of what had happened at Grey Cottage 
would again travel faster thaix the lamplighter QQuljdi 
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pass from lamp to lamp. If only Geoflfrey would come 
quickly! The very heat of this early autumn day 
frightened her, pregnant as it seemed with storms. She 
was aware that their plan, having failed, Francis might 
place them in a strait more terrible than any which they 
had yet encountered. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

FOB a few seconds Dean had lain still, thinking the 
disturbance a part of those clamorous dreams^ 
whose hideous realism invaded even his waking day. 
But suspicious of everything unusual about him, he got 
up from his bed and went to a window at the back of 
the cottage from which he could look down. He beheld 
the glass-strewn yard and saw Margaret in the act of 
leading Francis into the house. He had not wanted to 
deceive her or to hurt her, and, following the old laby- 
rinthine reasoning of a sick mind, he went back to his 
room, his shaking hand fumbling along the corridor 
wall for support. He saw that there remained only one 
honour where every other honour had been stripped from 
him, and that that was death itself. 

For Margaret a word must be left. To Francis he 
no longer owed anything. He took his writing pad and 
wrote a brief note, saying that he was seeking the only 
thing which would set her free from the bondage which 
now bound them both, the one in a vain attempt to help, 
the other to escape. What little of a man's part was 
left for him to play he would play at once and he bade 
her good-bye. He folded the note, went quietly across 
to her room and left it on top of the old brown desk, 
whose lid was locked against him. For a moment he 
stood still looking about the room, and, then, the numb- 
ness within him increasing with each second, he went 
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out. In the corridor Smuggler was waiting for him. 
Gravely he looked into his master's face; they descended 
the stairs together. Conscious of Margaret talking to 
Francis in the kitchen. Dean took his hat from the rack, 
and, opening the screen, he and Smuggler went down 
the walk and out at the little gate. 

At the creak of the door and the click of the gate 
Toots rushed through the corridor. Francis lifted his 
head from the table on which it had dropped. Margaret 
rose and looked out into the yard. Then they both left 
the kitchen and went to the front door. Eagerly, too. 
Miss Toots looked out towards the gate where the little 
dog could stiU see her master's back as he descended the 
steep hillside, travelling slowly and weakly. Margaret 
opened the screen and ran out calling, but there was no 
reply and they let him go. 

Francis stooped to Miss Toots, picked her up and went 
inside the cottage, remarking that this time they would 
have to let the Marster go ; if he did not come back soon, 
by and by he would go after him. The mere thought 
of some new diflSculty made Margaret dizzy and faint, 
and she felt as if she could no longer tell whether experi- 
ence was fact or dream, — as if a touch of madness were 
coming upon her. Little Miss Toots had returned with 
Francis, discovered an old cigar butt Dean had dropped 
and was burying it. For a few seconds she was cease- 
lessly busy. Finally, with a long sigh and a look from 
her tiny little face, she crept as close to the hem of 
Margaret's gown as she could get and waited there, 
looking up, while Margaret, motionless, wondered whether 
Geoffrey after all might not come too late to help them. 

Beyond the foot of the hill Dean stopped, turned and 
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looked back at the cottage, the red tiles shining against 
a blue September sky, the pergola and roses adding an- 
other touch of colour to what was already summer's 
Bacchanal. He was thinking of Margaret, thinking of 
her with a sense of agonised shame. He walked on, his 
white Panama hat throwing a sharp shadow across the 
upper half of his face. He knew now that he ought 
never to have done what he had done: that he ought 
never to have taken her into his life. As he walked, he 
recalled a young doctor whom he had known and who, 
slightly touched with this thing, had been man enough 
to get himself cured before he married. For an in- 
stant, — ^and his emotions were scarcely strong enough to 
bear the truth except in flashes, — ^the naked fact of 
what he was flashed upon him and he saw himself as 
others must see him, consummately selfish and cowardly, 
no longer a man. He saw Margaret as she really was: 
her face grown pale and careworn, her vigour sapped 
in the midst of conditions, problems, deceptions he had 
created and into which he had dragged her. For the 
minute as he faced the truth, he saw what he had not 
admitted to himself before : that he had not even taken 
her into his confidence as he had once promised to do. 
The nearer he had lived to her, the more he realised 
how little she understood of this thing ; the more he felt 
her suffering, the more she revealed to him the complete 
wholesomeness of her nature, the less able he had been 
to confide in her. 

He hastened on towards the town without turning 
back again to look at the cottage. Just before he reached 
Hedwig's, the druggist, he began to hunt for the sign, 
amd, discovering it, he went in. 
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As he faced Hedwig, he found himself, even on the 
threshold of another life, making the same paltry, trans- 
parent excuses for the purchase of laudanum that he had 
made there two years before with each visit to the drug- 
gist's. He knew that, no matter what he said, Hedwig 
would not now withhold the laudanum from him, and 
yet he lied to this man whose face he loathed, telling the 
old story of sciatica which he knew the apothecary had 
never believed. He realised with a pang of misery that 
he, who despised a lie, could not tell the truth any more, 
that he could only pretend to tell it, at best be plausible. 
It was growing dark outside, as if for the approach of a 
storm, and he found himself leaning forward on the 
counter talking volubly to Hedwig and searching his 
evil face for the credence which he knew was not given 
his story. 

Supplied with a large bottle of laudanum, which had 
upon it neither the poison label nor any name, he came 
out, walking energetically up the hill road behind the 
town, Smuggler still at his heels. 

As the afternoon had altered to dusk, it had become 
hotter rather than cooler, clouds mounting up over the 
hills, great thunderheads, pearly white on the summits 
and deep and swirling black at the base. They rose 
slowly and at times it looked as if the storm they por- 
tended would never come, so majestic was their pace 
upwards towards the zenith. But while it was uncer- 
tain whether the storm would reach Martin's Ferry, the 
sun was suddenly hidden, the late afternoon darkened, 
the hills assumed new depths of colour, strange sepia 
blacks and angry ferruginous yellows. Here and there 
the heavens kept their angelic contrast of intense sky 
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blue and white pearl cloud, but wind, storm-driven and 
swarming where the clouds were yellow, was fast cov- 
ering the heavens with ragged mist, here deepening into 
black, there pale grey. And while the storm still seemed 
at a distance, with a stride it had reached the zenith. 
There was a little rush of wind, and the whole horizon 
leaped and blazed, the Hudson whitened and flared with 
each electric flash, and reverberated with thunder. 
Every once in a while the lightning flashed to strike, 
hurling itself with a crash down some branching elm 
and so into the earth, or reaching with a straight arm 
for some lode of ore, or pricking out the smokestack or 
deck of some passing steamer. Then followed the wind, 
a wild, fantastic devil wind that snapped off trees, beat 
down bushes, twirled off shed roofs, — as it might have 
twitched straw from a haystack, — ^pounced on a garden 
bench, carrying it to a Kingdom Come from which it 
was never returned to its owners, whipped the apples 
from the trees, beat down the corn, and lashed the river 
water until it seemed to hiss and scream, zig-zagged up 
and down the palisades, and, in the roar of wind and 
rain, drowned out the whistles and signals of river 
craft. 

Undeterred by the storm that was upon them. Dean 
mounted the hillside road. Smuggler close at his heels. 
With each flash and each onward sweep of the tempest 
there grew in him the hope, even the certainty, that a 
thunderbolt would do for him what he must otherwise 
do for himself. No more had he anything of which to 
be afraid, except some further recession of his will- 
power. He courted danger, seeking out the glistening, 
rain-wet tree boles upon which the lightning was re- 
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fleeted, resting,for a minute beneath them, leaning upon 
them. The storm mounted like the roar of a storm at 
sea. When the fury of the wind struck the hillside, the 
trees moaning and cracking and groaning and every- 
thing bent low beneath its hurricane, he threw his arms 
about the trunk of a great white pine, clinging to it and 
hearing in its branches lashing as of a sea wind whipping 
the rigging of a ship. In a flash of lightning he saw 
Smuggler crouched at his feet, his wet hair beaten 
by the wind, his eyes gazing faithfully up at his 
master. 

The time had come when he must play his part and 
that part he knew was to be death. If he could have 
been certain of a man's death, some thunderbolt or the 
falling of a great tree, he would have hurled the laud- 
anum away from him and died gladly with no further 
sign upon him of his slavery. But any kind of death 
was the last courage he could show, the last evidence 
from the midst of his wrecked manhood that he was still 
a man. He went on and on seeking death that, even 
as he advanced upon it, receded from him with the storm. 
Afraid of the ebbing of his own courage, as its stroke 
lessened, he sought the lightning frantically. Already 
the storm seemed to have deserted him, for it came and 
then it went, with each ebb, thunder and lightning, wind 
and rain decreasing. There would come a pause, almost 
a sigh, and he could hear the drip of the rain in the 
dark woods and see pricked out in some flash of light 
leaves, twigs, stems and the wet boles of trees. It was 
leaving him ! He must summon what courage remained 
and do the thing he had set out to do. Instinctively his 
bcind went to his pocket. He kn^w that if the storm 
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ebbed too far the courage stored and increased within 
him by the tempest's fury might desert him altogether. 
His grip tightened on the vial of laudanum. It was 
coming now. It must come. He leaned against a tree 
and then slipped to its foot. He felt the chill of the 
flask in his fingers, as he drew it forth, and the lightning 
flared again. With a cry he dropped the bottle back into 
his pocket. Not in that light, not with the eye of God 
upon him I He stared all about him. He leaned for- 
ward and looked at Smuggler. Did the dog know? He 
heard the scamper of a terrified rabbit through the brush 
and started at the beat of a leaf upon a leaf, the snapping 
of a twig. In the dark he must take it, in the dark, not 
in the light. Like a mighty force the blackness drew 
him now. He waited until the thunder had ceased to 
roll, echoing and re-echoing among the hills and over 
the moving surface of the river. Then, in a minute of 
utter blackness, when even the glow of Smuggler's eyes 
was no longer visible, the fingers of his hand stiffened, 
to the thing he must do. He drew the bottle from his 
pocket swiftly and the cork out with his teeth and 
drank. 

As the flask dropped, half empty, his lips were re- 
peating two of the words of the service of the church, 
''Have mercy — ^have mercy— ^have mercy!" The words 
came and went in his ears like a breath of wind. Con- 
sciousness of where he was receded but he fumbled for 
Smuggler's head and the old dog, whining, crept near 
him and licked the numb face and hands. Already life 
seemed like a voice on some distant shore, yet his lips 
were still trying to form the words ''Have mercy — have 
mercy — ^have mercy 1" 
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Suddenly out of the blackness there was a roar, a flash 
red hot, a crash and after that darkness. 

By the cottage window, sheltered where it nestled 
into the hillside, Margaret stood watching the storm. 
It answered some need in her and she felt relief in its 
vehemence, its magnificence, the blinding flashes of light 
and the rush and cry of the wind. She tried to think 
that John had gone to the Martins'. After the cessation 
of the storm she threw open the French doors and let the 
damp, fresh, dusk air, laden with a score of flowery 
scents and fragrances of the earth, into the house. Dur- 
ing the storm Margaret saw Francis go several times to 
the garden gate and look down the road anxiously, but 
when she asked him questions the only reply she got was 
something muttered about **dat ar hoodoo debblish 
t'ing," and she could get nothing further from him. 
She sat down to supper alone, smelling the rain- 
washed air and catching glimpses in the dusk of clear 
patches of rain-washed sky. By nine o'clock John 
had not yet come, nor had any word been received from 
him. 

She heard Francis locking the kitchen door; then he 
came out to her. 

''Mis' Dean, I'se gwineter see w'ar Marster is." 

*'You don't think that anything has gone wrong?" 

*'No'm," he replied irritably. ''I don' t'ink enny 
mo'. It ain't any use to t'ink. In 'co'se de Marster 's 
angry wid me." 

Margaret jumped up and said that she was going with 
him. She ran upstairs, lighted the candle, seized a wrap 
and flung it around her shoulders. As she did so, the 
end of it swept a piece of paper from the top of the 
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brown desk. She stooped to pick it up and saw '* Mar- 
garet" written on the outside in Dean's handwriting. 
The sudden and yet accumulated fear at her heart almost 
suffocated her. But she tore the piece of paper open, 
read it, gave a cry and ran wildly downstairs, calling 
out to Francis, not stopping to explain, and, as they 
plunged down the road, incoherently telling him what 
Dean had written. 

The ruts in the road, water-filled, shone like silver 
ribbons in the night light, winding away before them as 
far as they could see. Francis ran ahead, guiding Mar- 
garet through the wettest places and over spots in the 
road where the deluge had cut it away. As they entered 
the town, to Margaret and to the old negro came the 
same thought: whose help should they seek? And in- 
stinctively and without a word both turned towards Mr. 
Martin's. It took them but a few minutes to pass 
through the Ferry and up the road which led to the 
Martins'. At last they reached the big gateway, Francis 
several hundred yards ahead of Margaret. 

When she arrived at the open doorway in which Mrs. 
Martin stood, the story already heard from Francis, she 
could not speak at all. Mrs. Martin drew her in and led 
her to a chair. Margaret was half -conscious that there 
was the tramping of several feet, she heard the stable 
door noisily opened and closed and the grind of ap- 
preaching carriage wheels. She knew that as Mrs. Mar- 
tin urged her to stay with her, she herself was insisting 
that she must go, and had already reached the step of 
the carriage in which were Francis and Mr. Martin and 
the coachman. Then she felt the plunging of the gallop- 
ing horse and knew that they were going somewhere — 
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perhaps toward the place where Francis thought his mas^ 
ter must be. 

Francis seemed to know exactly what to do, but the 
only answer that he would give was that his master 
needed them. Where was he ? That he would not say. 
Requesting them to stay outside, he leaped out of the 
carriage and up the drug store steps two at a time. The 
others who were waiting outside saw him go directly up 
to the druggist Hedwig, apparently questioning him. 
Outside, too, they could hear the old negro's voice rise 
angrily and saw the druggist stepping back. In the 
garishly brilliant light of the electric-lighted drug store 
they saw even the expression on Hedwig's face as Francis 
advanced on him again, and struck him, the man reeling 
against his shelves of bottles. 

**Has Mr. Dean been there T* asked Mr. Martin, as 
Francis came out. 

*'Yaas, suh,'* was the short reply. '*We gotter 
hurry.'* And he vaulted into the carriage, and, lash- 
ing the horses, they plunged forward. 

At the comer a man stopped them. It was Dr. True- 
blood, to whom Mrs. Martin had telephoned. He 
jumped in and the horses plunged on up the dark hill- 
side. 

The old negro snapped up the globe of a lantern that 
he had, lighted it, and snapped the globe down again. 
Then he got out, bidding the coachman to go on more 
slowly, as he swung the lantern from side to side search- 
ing for his master. The rain had washed away every 
vestige of any footprints which might have been left by 
Dean on his way. Even the bushes were beaten down 
and ragged from the recent storm. 
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Martin knew, now, from Margaret's face and the 
passionate earnestness of the old negro, that he was close 
to the tragedy about which he and his wife had been 
speculating. All his senses quickened, it was he who 
first saw on the embankment at the side of the road a 
prostrate, dark object. It might have been part of a 
tree struck down in the storm, but he pointed it out to 
Francis, who threw the light from the lantern onto the 
embankment. There, rolled up against a stone on which 
probably he had been sitting before the storm came, lay 
a man. Beyond, and surrounded by trees, was a dark 
pool. The light flashed upon a face ghastly white and 
on dark soggy clothes. Beside the man lay a dog, ap- 
parently watching and yet taking no notice of those who 
had arrived. 

Francis had seen all he needed to see. At one bound. 
Dr. Trueblood after him, he took the embankment. Be- 
tween Dean and Smuggler lay something which shone 
in the lantern light. Before Margaret could reach them, 
Trueblood picked up the flask, smelled it, made a gesture 
of dismay and hurled it into the pool, where it fell with 
a splash. Margaret knelt on the spongy grass beside 
Dean. 

*'He is not dead yet,*' the doctor reassured her. "He 
took too much to kill himself.*' 

Francis turned from his master to the dog. *'I'se 
'fraid ol* Smuggler is.'* 

He ran his hand gently down the dog's motionless wet 
head, the nose still resting between the forepaws and 
pointed towards his master in faithful last watch. 

'^Taasum," he said in a low voice of confirmation, 
'*dish yer fren' is gone en he won't nebber come back. 
De lightning done kill Smuggler." 



CHAPTER XXIV 

THE following morning, the sky washed clear, the 
river gleaming in the sunshine, the hills distinct 
and bright with autumn foliage, Francis dug Smug- 
gler's grave in the lower part of the cottage garden. 
He cut down and smoothed its sides, patting them with 
the flat of his spade, and he dug deep. Once in a while 
he brushed his eyes with the back of his hand ; once in a 
while he paused to look at Smuggler lying a few feet 
beyond the grave, his nose resting on his forepaws, his 
eyes closed, the long beautifully shaped head still with 
its aspect of benevolence, the glossy red-brown coat still 
filled with life. 

Just at the base of the skull a few burnt hairs were 
visible. Death, thought Francis, must have been in- 
stantaneous for this friend who had laid down his life 
in following his master, — ^must have come while the big 
eyes, now closed, gazed faithfully and unafraid into the 
dark. 

Francis stepped out from the trench, took a clasp 
knife from his pocket and began to cut small branches 
from the holly and laurel bushes in the garden. These, 
with infinite tenderness, smoothing away any little rough 
places with his own hands stiU bound from the cuts he 
had received the day before, he placed on the bottom of 
the trench and thrust into the sides. As he was looking 
down upon the grave, four-square and beautiful as he 
had made it, he heard a light step and looked up. 

156 
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Peggy stood near, her lips trembling as she gazed at the 
dog. From her little hand dangled a large, bright 
wreath of golden-rod and asters. 

The dark eyes, tear-flooded, sought Francis's face. 
'*Thith ith for Smuggler's head." 

Francis stooped, picked up the wreath, held it out, 
looking at it in proud sorrow, and then placed it at the 
head of the trench. 

'* Missy," he said with simple dignity, *'I do thank 
you fo' or Smuggler." He paused, his breath catching 
in his throat like a sob. Then he went on, '*Ebbery 
t'ing is ready now. Miss Peggy. Ef you please, would 
you kindly call Mis' Dean? She mek me promise tuh 
do dat." 

Peggy ran swiftly up through the pergola to the house. 
For one instant Francis watched her, then, alone, he 
slipped down awkwardly upon his knees beside Smug- 
gler, clasping his hands and bowing his head. 

**Lawd, Lawd," he prayed, '*dere ain't no mo* love 
dan Smuggler show. Lawd, mek ol' Francis ez good ez 
he, en let 'em meet again beyond de ribber, Lawd." 

He heard the closing of the front door and rose to his 
feet, standing, spade in hand, with uncovered head be- 
side the dog he had cared for and loved during fifteen 
years, most of them years in which he and Smuggler had 
borne the bitter yoke together. 

Margaret came, carrying Toots. Beside them Peggy 
walked. Pale, exhausted, with deep circles under her 
eyes, since dawn Margaret had listened to wild words of 
misery and self-reproach, of despair and of a call upon 
God which Dean had repeated over and over. 

Just where Margaret set the little dog down she re- 
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mained, helpless, pathetic, looking at Smuggler, her poor 
little eyes filled with world-old grief and weariness. 

**I reckon ebberyt'ing's ready," said Francis, stoop- 
ing and gathering up Smuggler. 

Tenderly he placed him in the leaf-filled trench, for 
the last time his hand following over the glossy head. 

Margaret leaned down to stroke him once more, say- 
ing softly as she did so, '* 'Greater love hath no one 
than this: that he lay down his life for his friends.* '^ 

Then Francis lifted his spade and lowered the first 
shovelful upon the old dog. Peggy stood alone, sobbing. 
Toots, bewildered, seeing her old friend fast covered by 
the mysterious earth, lifted her tiny muzzle and began 
to howL Margaret took her up, and, drawing the child 
close to her, they stood silently until the trench was 
filled and smoothed over. 

Francis, his work finished, his face averted from them, 
leaned his head upon the handle of his spade. With no 
further speech, Margaret turned, and, leaving Francis 
still beside the trench, she and Peggy went back to the 
cottage. 

' ' Howth Mither Dean ? ' ' asked Peggy, stopping on the 
piazza step and gazing up anxiously towards Dean's 
windows. 

**Very ill," answered Margaret. 

*'Wath you with him?" inquired Peggy. 

Margaret answered that she was not. 

*'Well, thath what I thought, 'cause if you'd been 
there nothing would have happened to Mither Dean. 
But you do love him?" 

Margaret caught the child in her arms and held her 
close. 
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''Mith Dean," Peggy said, trying to free herself, **the 
druggist's wife thaid she thaw her boy looking in at her 
window and she cried all night. You know her boy was 
naughty and he ran away. She screamth, — ^Auntie said 
she did. What did she do that for?" 

Margaret replied that it was probably because she 
could not help it. 

*'Ith would be awful, Mith Dean, to have any one like 
your little boy, any one you loved, run away, wouldn't 
it? I wouldn't want Mither Dean to run away, would 
you, 'cause I love him more'n tunkentell. In schthool 
yetherday we played questions." 

Peggy paused. She wished to be urged to go on. 

**Did you?" asked Margaret. 

*'Yeth, and all the children said they loved Mither 
Dean best. He always 'membered 'em every time he 
thaw 'em this summer and he never forgetted." 

Tears that came with a rush Margaret wiped away, 
hoping that Peggy would not notice, but she did and 
looked at Margaret with a critical air. 

*'Mith Dean, your nothe ith red." 

Margaret replied gravely that she was afraid it might 
be. 

The child felt of her own little heaven smeller and 
spoke on reflectively. '* Yours lookth like the clown's 
in the thirkuth, Mith Dean. You know the clown?'* 
Assured that Margaret did, Peggy continued. **Your 
nekth ith longer than Auntie's, ithn't it?" That ad- 
mission made, Peggy went on relentlessly. ** Don't it 
get cold?" 

But she did not wait for the answer. She wa» in 
haste as she asked the next question, her eyes still on 
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Margaret's neck. **Have you ever theen a giraffe, Mith 
DeanT' 

Margaret caught her up again. With dignity, though 
with diflSculty, the child freed herself once more. She 
fiteemed ill at ease. 

She glanced up at the sky which was partially covered 
with a flock of pink clouds and said, **Doethn't it match 
up pretty! I do tho love pink and blue." 

Still she screwed her little feet around on the step. 
Something there was which she dared not give voice to. 

**Mith Dean, would you please tell me, ith it tho that 
a dog ith hith master's beth friend?" 

Margaret answered in the affirmative. 

* * Then even if he was only a dog, God wouldn 't mind 
if I prayed for him, Mith Dean I" 



CHAPTEB XXV 

i4QJ0MB of your roses still blooming in Septem- 
^^ ber!" exclaimed old Mrs. Martin as, later in 
the day, she and Margaret went slowly down the walk 
together, behind them the red tiles of Grey Cottage 
gleaming in the late afternoon sun. **My husband," 
continued the old lady, **was saying yesterday that he 
would like to try slips from these bushes, but he is afraid 
that you would mind his asking for them/' 

Margaret smiled. *'Mind? My dear Mrs. Martin, 
anything that he wants he is welcome to. And they are 
his anyway.'* 

The old lady patted the younger woman's arm affec- 
tionately. *'Did you know that he's a great admirer of 
yours?" 

By this time they had reached Mrs. Martin's carriage 
at the foot of the hill and paused, talking. 

''Won't you get in with me?" asked Mrs. Martin. 
*'Do, and go at least a little way down the road. I'll 
drop you by the bridge and the change and the walk 
will do you good. You are looking altogether too pale, 
my dear. You have much to be thankful for still — ^we 
all have." 

Margaret accepted. Even for a short time it was con- 
soling to be near the sympathy and support which she 
felt in the presence of this older woman. Not by one 
word had Mrs. Martin pried into the details of John's 

condition. But, unhelped and alone, she had got put 
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of her carriage and mounted the steep hill with its 
flights of garden steps. 

'*My dear," she said quietly in the carriage, touching 
Margaret with one gloved hand, ** where is your 
mother r' 

Margaret thought of the querulous, delicate mother 
and could only reply that she was not well. Then she 
told Mrs. Martin that at any moment she expected her 
cousin, Qeoffrey Bichards. The old lady exclaimed with 
satisfaction, and Margaret could guess, as they drove 
along by the side of the river, what some of her thoughts 
must be. 

There was a smile on the old lady's face as Margaret 
looked up at her. 

"I believe," said Mrs. Martin, ''that you are yet 
to have happy days. Now, my dear, this is where you 
must be set down or you will have too far to walk." 

She kissed Margaret lightly on the cheek. 

** Good-bye, dear, trust an old woman who tells you 
that happy days are coming, and remember," she was 
looking down into the upturned face by the side of the 
carriage, ** remember that even the happiest lives be- 
come more impersonal as they grow older, and," she 
paused, **and therefore, my dear, more truly happy." 

She turned around in her carriage several times, wav- 
ing her black, folded fan at Margaret, and just before 
the carriage turned the comer of the bridge, she kissed 
her hand. 

But Margaret did not return homewards immediately. 
Instead she went down by the edge of the river. The 
momentary release from the life of the cottage had 
brought her something like peace. She sat down on a 
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bench beside the little stream that flowed into the Hud- 
son, watching the untroubled, unhurried movements of 
the people going to and fro in the town not far distant. 
She heard the lonely cry of some sandsnipes and saw the 
light on the wet, uncovered sand. It was tranquil, the 
whole town seemed so quiet, the trees gracefully, poig- 
nantly rich with memories of hundreds of years that 
had passed. Insensibly all this other life coaxed her 
back to her usual ways of thinking. The old town across 
the river with its myriad associations and the life that 
came and went was doing its wholesome work for her 
and she was just gathering herself together to go back 
to Grey Cottage when she heard a cough behind her. 

There stood a small boy, apparently about twelve 
years old. Under the big white brow were two great 
blue eyes with long lashes like a girl, but the rest of the 
face was sophisticated and looked sick, and, as the lad 
talked, he kept twitching his shoulders nervously. 

He pointed to the town, saying laconically: ** Pretty, 
ain't itr' 

Margaret replied that, seen from the river, she thought 
it was. 

The boy hitched about for a moment. Finally he 
asked her whether she knew any one in the city, as he 
called the town opposite. Margaret replied that she did 
and made a counter-charge by demanding whether he 
lived there. She knew that she had never seen him 
there, yet she was haunted by the feeling that she had 
seen him before somewhere. In answer to this question 
he jerked his thumb over his shoulder, pointing, without 
turning, to a tiny shack hidden under the arch of the 
little bridge. 
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'*Home, sweet home," was his jocular reply. "I'm 
taking a vacation from business." Then, without be- 
ing questioned further, he added anxiously, **IVe a 
friend over there I'd like to know about before I go 
back to — ^to my work." 

Margaret was half amused, half amazed. Certainly 
he had begun sweet-hearting at an extraordinarily 
early age, and in rather unusual fashion. 

**What is your name?" she asked. 

*'You mean the lady's name," came quick as a flash. 
** That's Mrs. Hedwig. Do you know her?" 

In an instant the whole story had come to Margaret. 
This was the runaway boy, and, after all, his mother 
actually had seen her son looking in at the window. 

''Yes," she replied gravely, *'I know about Mrs. 
Hedwig and I know that you are her boy." 

For an instant the little fellow looked as if he were 
going to take to his heels, but he stood his ground, facing 
her. 

**Well, you're right," he answered, *'I'm it, and 
that's why I'm here if you want to know." 

''You had better go to her," said Margaret quietly, 
*'for she's been ill." 

"That's what I've been trying to find out," said the 
boy, "but I can't go. The governor kicks me out when 
I try to get in." 

"Yes, I know," said Margaret, "your name is Bobby, 
isn't it? I've heard about you." 

"You aren't going to tell I'm here?" 

"No," said Margaret, getting up to go, "not if you 
don't wish it." 

"Honest?" asked the boy. 
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** Honest/' said Margaret, ''but your mother needs 
you and I don 't think your father would keep you away 
from her any more.'* 

The boy's big, blue eyes and white brow looked up at 
her appealingly. *'She ain't dying, is she?" 

**Well, no," replied Margaret, ''perhaps not, but per- 
haps she might as well be. ' ' 

And with a brief good night she walked off. To the 
angry question that was hurled after her she did not 
reply but slipped through the fence bars and out upon 
the road, believing that she had left forces at work 
behind her that might yet spell the regeneration of 
Mrs. Hedwig. 

She walked fast along the road, trying to get some 
freshness for hard thinking about decisions which must 
be made. She was wondering what they could do next, 
what step to take, what Geoffrey would advise. She 
was puzzled by some questions asked by Dr. Trueblood 
who had remained with Dean all night. 

Overhead the sky was a tender blue, almost with a 
suggestion of warmth about it, and from the willows 
beside the road the chickadees were singing. As she 
looked down the road there stood little Peggy by her 
gate, eyeiag Mrs. Dean with a mingled expression of 
love, suspicion and curiosity. 

**Come, walk with me, Peggy," Margaret called, 
more eager than she knew to have the child beside her, 
to hear her sweet little voice, to feel her tiny warm 
hands, as she had that morning. 

But Peggy did not budge. *'Aunt sayth I'm not to 
play with you again. Aunt sayth," she hesitated, "if 
you or Mither Dean athk me over I wath to thay she 
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had decided never to let me play with people she 
couldn't 'spect'* 

Peggy had dealt the blow she had been sent to deal. 

"Hath you been a naughty girl?'* she continued, 
curiosity uppermost upon her grave little face. 

Then suddenly, before Mrs. Dean could control her- 
self to speak, there was a rush, a leap, and two little 
arms almost strangled her and warm lips were pressed 
to her cheeks. 

Dazed, Margaret stood still upon the road. ETust be- 
fore the child reached her aunt's gate she turned, waving 
her little hand. 

Ah, the wonder of love, the companionship of which no 
distance can rob us, the faith that never dies, the hope 
that is ever hoping, the compassion that nothing can 
withhold! A little child had been sent out to wound 
her, to deal a blow the meaning of which the child could 
not possibly understand, and her little lips had faith- 
fully repeated the cruel message. Yet a thousand times 
had her childish love undone the work of those cruel 
words. Peggy was leaving Mrs. Dean close to tears 
upon the road and yet warmed as if by the sun in the 
sky above. Peggy had given, probably, only what she 
herself had often wanted after some childish naughti- 
ness, some little afiSiction that had come to her. What 
she had given, nevertheless, was the key to all the world 
holds dearest: love and still more love. Later the child 
would be taught to think that she was called upon to 
criticise, to condemn, to judge. But on this September 
day she was still near to a truth more powerful than the 
rebuke of a thousand tongues. 

Margaret, with a sense of gratitude no aunt could rob 
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her of, had just seen the little gate close behind Peggy 
when she became aware that some one was coming down 
the road. She looked around and saw a medium sized 
man in a brown coat swinging along with a business-like 
air. That alert walk was strangely familiar to her and 
the set of the head on the shoulders, the spectacled eyes, 
the abundant brown hair, the olive tinted skin. 

She recognised GeoflErey and ran towards him. 

**Yes," he answered, stooping to kiss her, **I couldn't 
get here as early as I thought I could. But I've lassooed 
you the first thing and that's just part of my usual good 
luck." 

Margaret caught his arm. **GeoflErey, you can never, 
never know how glad I am to see you." 

"I thought so," was his reply. ** Things going very 
wrong?" 

She held closer to his arm, catching her breath in a 
Bob. *' Terribly so," she answered. 

*' There," he comforted her, "I was afraid of this." 



CHAPTER XXVI 

ONCE within the house Margaret put Geoflfrey in 
possession of all the facts of the situation in which 
he found her. **You mustn't blame John," she ended, 
*'I made him marry me, for somehow I felt that this 
would be his last chance to get welL He yielded, and 
now you see how I have failed him." 

*'I see how you have suffered. But you knew nothing 
of this trouble." 

''I read up." 

* * Bead up ! Reading all the books in the world would 
still leave you helpless unless you had had some practi- 
cal experience, Margaret. It is the most heart-breaking, 
hydra-headed aflBiction that has ever attacked the life 
of mankind. . . . And he is no better}" 

*'He is worse." 

''Francis wrote me a note about the accident, which 
came just before I left. The old darky has been a com- 
fort to you?" 

''Francis has always meant to be, but Geoffrey, it's 
been hard from every point of view." 

"Well, I'm glad I've come. I couldn't come any 
sooner. Now we must think what we can do to bring 
things along a little faster." 

Something big, strong, impersonal and yet affectionate 
in Geoffrey's attitude helped Margaret at once. There 
was relief in the very fact that he looked upon Dean's 
sickness as part of a problem. 

. 168 
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** You see," he said, speaking quietly and studying 
the rug under his feet, '* this opium curse is sweeping 
up on us from every side and we cannot escape it 
unless the country as a whole is aroused to our present 
situation. Undoubtedly much of it we owe to our mother 
country, England, and her unscrupulous over-production 
of opium in India. Opium is the backbone of the Anglo- 
Indian government and worth about twenty million dol- 
lars a year, — a tidy little sum without which Great 
Britain feels she cannot do. In England itself there is 
scarcely a family of any position that has not its opium 
addicts. And because England cannot do without it, 
the Anglo-Indian government has put it on record in 
decisions that opium is a harmless stimulant, good for 
all ages including babies, and that no home is really 
home without it. In this country 90% of the opium 
imported is sold illegitimately. The right sort of doc- 
tors don't want it so, but it is. I could tell you a great 
deal more ! I dare say you know that opium was forced 
upon the Chinese by the British government, but from 
time to time Parliamentary commissions have been ap- 
pointed to investigate the question. At one of these 
a British official swore roundly that opium smoking was 
no more harmful than 'twiddling one's thumbs.' Of 
course wherever the Chinaman goes now, opium goes 
with him. Poor fellow, he fought bravely to keep it 
from being forced on his people by the most Christian 
of nations, but the power of the balance sheet is all in 
all and he had to give in. Now this Chink sells it to 
the American messenger boys. There's a cynical saying 
in China that eleven men out of every ten smoke it. A 
couple of years ago when I was reading Samuel Mer- 
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win's 'Drugging a Nation' I found some words under- 
lined. Merwin was speaking of some edict which 
legalised Christianity as well as opium among the 
Chinese. I found 'Christianity as well as opium' under- 
scored and on the margin written in a careful, oriental 
hand these words, 'one as bad as the other.' You can- 
not blame the Chinese or the East Indian for any bitter- 
ness he may feel. But no one who has ever studied 
the subject thinks that it is primarily the highly colored 
oriental opium-den that is preying on our people. It is 
the white man who is preying on the white man. At 
last the yellow man is making a heroic effort to get rid 
of opium. 

"Let me tell you of an experience I had the other 
day when I was called out to Utica, New York, on a 
case of criminal poisoning which had occurred there. 
After my work was over, I decided to make a little 
investigation for myself. I called at the office of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company on Genesee Street 
and asked for a boy to carry my bag to the New York 
Central Railroad station. Alfred Boss, messenger 
number one, age fifteen years, answered. He had been 
in the night service two years, on and off. *I have two 
hours before getting my train,' I said to the boy, 'and 
the station is so uncomfortable I think I'll just stroll 
around town. Is there anything here worth seeing T 
'That depends upon what you would like to see,' an- 
swered the messenger. 'Well, I don't care to go to 
Sunday school,' I replied. *I can show you the Main 
Street, sir,' he said, 'usually there are a lot of women 
out but to-night it's raining and they are in.' 'Where 
are theyT I asked. 'Oh, over on Columbus Street,' he 
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answeredL We were walking down Lafayette Street 
when liie boy pointed out a place as disorderly. ^How 
do you know itT I said. *Gk) in there every day,' he 
replied. 'What for?' I asked. *Get 'em dope.' 'What 
do you meant' *Qh, I get cocaine and opium.' *How 
can you get it, you are so smallf ' 'I do, as much as six 
times a day.' * Where do you get itt' *In the drug 
store, Lawson-Qulliver, Hobarts,*or any one of them.' 
'Do you just ask for cocaine and get it that wayf 
*No,' he answered, * I get a D. P. first' * That's new to 
me,' I answered. * What's a D. P.t' 'Dope prescript 
tion. We get the prescription from a doctor and take 
it to the drug store.' *Do you mean to say the doctors 
give you boys all the prescriptions you want?' 'Sure, 
if you pay for them.' *How much do they cost?' 
'Twenty-five and fifty cents.' I told him that I had a 
friend who once came to Utica and gave a messenger 
boy five dollars for getting him some dope and he 
asked me if I ever came across him to buy some. The 
messenger boy's reply was that they got three and four 
dollars from strangers. 'How often do you buy it?' 
'Sometimes three and four times a day,' he replied, 
'sometimes twenty times. Generally on Monday we get 
lots of orders.' 'Did you ever try any cocaine?' I 
asked him. 'No,' he said, 'I once put a few si)ecks on my 
tongue to see how it feels.' 'Did you like it?' I said. 
'I didn't feel anything,' was his answer. We were now 
passing Columbia and Warwick Street when I spied the 
Hobart drug store. 'There's the place you get the coke 
from,' said the messenger, 'do you want some!' *Why 
yes,' I said. 'I have got to get a D. P. first.' 'Where 
can you get it?' 'Dr. has an oflBlce upstairs over 
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the drug store.' I gave the boy fifty cents but he soon 
returned to say that the doctor was out. I ridiculed 
his efforts and told him that he couldn't fill me with fish 
stories. * Honest, Mister,' was his reply, *I ^an get it. 
I'll mail it to you, if you want.' *Ever mail it to any 
one before?' I asked. *Yes, some people in Syracuse 
get it by mail from me every week.' Then, Margaret, 
I gave the boy two dollars, for which he signed a receipt 
specifically saying that he was to send me some cocaine 
for the money. Selling cocaine is against the law just 
as selling opium is. I told the boy that and his reply 
was that since they stopped it in Syracuse, they were 
using 'piles of it' in Utica. The whole state was * rotten' 
with it, he explained. 'Do all the doctors in Utica 
sell these D. P'sf I asked. 'A lot of them do,' he said. 
'Would they sell me a D. P. if I went in?' 'No, not 
you. They only give them to the messengers because 
they know the messengers get it for the men and women 
in the red light district. Sometimes we pay more for 
a stronger grain. A woman came into the office last 
week and asked me if I could get her some and when 
I got it for her she said I was the youngest messenger 
boy that ever bought it. She was a respectable woman, 
sir. Lots of respectable people use it. Sometimes we 
get calls to go way out in the suburbs, only to be sent 
back to the city again to buy a lot of cocaine.' 'How 
much do you make a week?' I asked the boy. 'Seven 
dollars a week, that's with all the tips.' 'Do you expect 
to stay in the business?' 'No,' he answered, 'if my 
mother knew the things I did it would be all up with me. 
1 will go over to the school this summer and learn book- 
keeping. Then I want to get a good job.' 'Why did 
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you get into this workT I asked him. * Because,' he 
said, * there's more money in it than in anything else.' 

'*Now, Margaret, this is just a suggestion of all you 
ought to know about this business. There's a whole 
underworld simply riddled with drugs of one kind or 
another. 

''The greatest impulse that has been given to opium 
in this country came in the first place through the 
horrors of the Civil War. There was no opium question 
before then. A still more terrible impulse is now being 
given to this evil, curiously enough, through the sup- 
pression of liquor. In my work as a chemical expert and 
detective I am in contact with all sorts of things. The 
drug evil has come as a substitute for the drink evil, 
and of the two the drug is worse. Nobody seemed to 
foresee that this would happen and nobody has been 
warned. Wherever there have been big temperance 
victories opium agents have pushed their sales with 
success." 

''You mean," Margaret interrupted him, "that when 
a man has just been set free from one slavery, human 
beings would deliberately plan to get him into an- 
other »" 

"Yes, there is a whole great under-world of criminal 
impulse and action of which many people like yourself 
know nothing at all." 

Margaret began to see something more in the signi- 
ficance of an exclamation of Dean's, heard again and 
again by hfer, "Oh, how I loathe the whole surroundings 
of this thing ! ' ' 

"In Ohio," Geoflfrey explained, "opium pellets were 
sold openly on the streets as a substitute for spirits. 
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In the prohibition state of Maine the use of opium has 
increased one hundred and fifty per cent, in the last 
ten years. It is our own druggists, patent-medicine 
manufacturers, chemists, physicians, and not the coolie, 
who are responsible for our situation to-day. The coolie 
still plays his part, it is true, from the Chinese laundries 
and restaurants. The quantities of opium and cocaine 
shipped to our medicine factories stagger belief. I 
shouldn't dare suggest figures for these. But I will say 
that, according to statistical estimates, it is more than 
conservative to put the number of drug addicts in thii 
country alone at considerably over two million.*' 

^^But why don't the doctors do something about itt" 
Margaret asked. 

'^ Can't you understand, Margaret, that it isn't just 
John or a few fine men like him, but that this thing has 
spread ever3rwheref There are cases of addiction or at 
least monthly morphine-taking in our schools and 
colleges for girls; there is still more of it in men's col- 
leges where ignorant or unscrupulous physicians give it 
to the men to get them over the effects of dissipation. 
I heard of a beautiful girl the other day — a college 
woman^ — ^who took her life because she had formed this 
habit, and all through the carelessness of their perfectly 
respectable family physician. She took an over-dose 
in an agony of humiliation and despair. Over fifty 
per cent, of the addicts who come under treatment are 
themselves physicians; about one out of every four 
doctors is a morphinist. In France official statistics 
show that twenty per cent, of the medical profession die 
of morphinism. In most medical schools very little, 
practically nothing, is said of the dangers of opium. Of 
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oourse the morphine-taking physician is the first to advo- 
cate its use ; on all occasions he prescribes it combined 
with other things. Usually his patients do not know 
what he is giving them ; he prescribes it for sleeplessness, 
for over-work, for anything. I know of one man, the 
dean of a university and physician, as well, who fixed the 
morphine and cocaine habits on a large number of women 
whose doctor he was.'* 
**But didn't they take any proceedings against him!" 
*'No, they did nothing to him. There is no law 
governing a physician's use of morphia. A man who 
is a doctor may fix such habits on as many patients as 
his criminal carelessness leads him to do but the law can 
never touch hinu With a lot of doctors all they think 
about is what morphia can do to relieve pain. They 
don't consider its dangers. Some of them even refuse 
to look upon morphinism as a physical disease. They 
call it mere vice, which it sometimes is, but nine times 
out of ten it is not. They say that in the first place 
it is a thing of will-power and consequently they them- 
selves use the needle indiscriminately. What they don 't 
see is that there is a lot of soul-sickness in the world 
which means that people are particularly open to the 
influence of any stimulant. There are thousands and 
thousands of over-civilised human beings, enervated, 
fatigued, and that's why such movements as Christian 
Science and the Emmanuel Movement have power. 
These nursing fathers and nursing mothers can do good 
because they know how to care for the sick-minded. 
But the greatest movement in the world to-day is the 
Woman's Movement. The women are trying to take 
better care of the world than it has ever received be- 
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fore, make it a healthier, happier, better place in 
which to live. That is what you long to do with the 
human being you love. That is what woman passion- 
ately desires to do for the whole great earth. Men have 
ever been women's children — ^the man a woman loves is, 
I suppose, always a child to her. When at last women 
come into their own they are going to take the great evils, 
drink, drugs, prostitution away from the men they love, 
the children they bear. I, a man, see this. ' ' 

GeoflErey put his hand on Margaret's shoulder. "I 
want you to know that your trouble is part of a great 
problem. It helps us to bear things when we can see 
them in proportion. I see how it has been with you. 
John won't get well in the way you planned but that 
doesn't matter. We will get him well somehow, and 
after he is once himself he will be happy and safe with 
you. The only thing to be said about this whole ques- 
tion of drugs and stimulants of any kind, even tea and 
coffee is, don't take them. Let doctors say what they 
will, nevertheless don't. Some physicians have about 
as much principle as a crocodile. With them it is just 
first come, first swallowed. With the present state of 
legislation in this country the reputable physician is 
as helpless to proceed against the disreputable as the 
public." 

He spoke lightly but Margaret saw that he had raised 
his hands and was holding his head as if it were weary. 
The fire fluttered and crackled on this cool September 
day, a piece of spruce in the center burning readily 
and charring to coral coals and soft, grey ash. 

*'6ad!" he exclaimed, *'it's incredible that there 
should be such Ishmaelites in this country, that their 
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hands shotQd be turned against everybody! I wish I 
knew what the American people will do when they 
awaken to the realisation that they have become an 
opium-eating country, opium-eating from the little ad- 
dicts of the nursery up and down. Babies 1 Think of 
it, babies! I heard some strange stories while I was 
down in Atlanta. The poor South ! This thing is part 
of its problem and what's worse it's the North which 
is sending both opium and cocaine to be sold to the 
negro, lacing his whiskey with it in order to get more 
work out of him.'* 

Margaret got up and walked restlessly to the window. 
Geoffrey Eichards knew that he was hurting her but he 
was not through yet. 

** Margaret," he continued, '*you will have taken the 
first step towards happier days if you will try to keep 
looking at this thing as part of a gigantic problem, 
rt's been a terrible thing to have to come to you in 
this way — ^it ought never to have happened. ' ' 

**You mustn't say that, Geoffrey, — ^no one must say 
that to me now. . . . But, is it true, what you said 
about the babies ? " 

'*Tes, there are literally hundreds of thousands of 
babies all over this land who have the drug habit. Their 
mothers or nurses give them soothing syrup containing 
dope. When the effect wears off they waken and cry 
for more; they have the habit. You can imagine how 
the future is mortgaged by these syrups: colic cures, 
children's anodynes, infants' friends, teething concoc- 
tions, and the like. The mother looks at the circular 
and sees * contains nothing injurious to the youngest 
babe' and believes it. I could give you this minute the 
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titles of many remedies for babies and children contain- 
ing one or more habit forming drugs : opium, morphine, 
heroin, codein, ehlorof orm, ehloral-hydrate, and othersi 
Youll find them all in Farmers' Bulletin 393 issued by 
the United States' Department of Chemistry. Even 
cocaine has been found in a concoction for infant use. 
Think of the devil who would put up a thing of that 
sort for children and all for the sake of a few doUaisr' 

''It doesn't seem credible." . 

**WeIl, no, evil never ifr— quite. Even one's own 
isn 't ; it never seems quite real. Why, your grocery man 
right here or at home may be distributing to any one 
who asks for it a drug addiction cure which contains the 
very drug from which one wishes to escape. He doesn't 
know and you may not know, and there is nothing to 
prevent his peddling all the death and destruction he 
wants to. These dangers are literally everywhere. 
And why the people don't know about them I don't know. 
It isn't the government's fault— at least not at the 
scientific end. Or your milliner may be retailing opimn. 
She has a false letter head with some pharmaey legend 
on it and she orders from a wholesaler in a neighboring 
state and retails at a large profit. There are many dis- 
reputable doctors who will write all the prescriptions 
for dope of any sort for twenty-five cents apiece. The 
law has no way of readiing these things. And there's 
a whole under-world in which opium and cocaine play 
their still more fiendish part" 

Again Margaret heard that oft-repeated cry of Dean's^ 
''How I loathe the whole surroundings of this thing I" 

''But why can't the law be made to reach these 
people!" 
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*'Why do you askt It is a wicked old world, Mar- 
garet. Yet the best feeling is always against vicious- 
ness, the law tries to deal with this evil, but it's hard 
to locate responsibility. That's the biggest and most 
difiScult part of it all. There are several f orces, among 
them the government, doing their best to educate the 
people but nothing much can be done till there is an 
aroused public feeling and intelligence.'* 

Qeoffrey leaned forward, adjusting his spectacles after 
wiping them ofF, gazing into the fire, his hands clasped 
between his knees, his eyes earnestly watching the 
flames that flickered about the heavy blocks of 
wood. 

^'It's hard to tell, Margaret, why there is this pro- 
found hush about opium. No doubt because it is a secret 
vice. About alcohol plenty has been said and is saiit— * 
that's a social vice — ^but with this greater and more in- 
sidious evil there is ahnost total silence. Yet we have 
in the neighborhood of four million drug addicts and a 
problem dating from the Civil War, now fifty years 
old and an increasing menace. Whereas the population 
since 1860 has increased only 133%, the importation 
and use of all forms of opium has increased 351%. We 
are importing vast quantities of crude opium, some four 
hundred thousand pounds a year when fifty thousand 
pounds would more than cover every medical purpose. 
In other words more than three-fourths of all the opium 
that comes into this country is used for illicit purposes. 
There is only one act that would deal a complete death- 
blow to the problem : that is, replacing Eastern revenues 
derived from opium by revenue from some wholesale 
industry. But that is not likely to happen until the 
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Englisli think less of their princely Anglo-Indian rev- 
enue and more of God. I suppose Lord Hardinge would 
think talking about Qod in this connection Methodistical 
cant. But if he had lived side by side with some one 
whom he loved, as you have, and been obliged to watch 
the sufferings this thing can inflict, I wonder then would 
he think more or less of the importance of the Anglo- 
Indian revenue?'* 

Oeoffrey straightened up and looked at Margaret. 
'*But this whole country, Margaret, can't afford to throw 
stones — ^people who live in glass houses usually can't. 
Our importations are enormous. By way of illustrating 
this I might say that in Austria-Hungary with a popula- 
tion of forty-six million they use only between three and 
four thousand pounds of opium a year. Such laws as 
we have are ineffective; what can't be done in one state 
can be done in another. There is only one set of laws 
in this connection that is a model — ^in the District of 
Columbia. These laws might serve as a pattern for all 
the rest of the country." 

Miss Toots came up to Geoffrey's knee and sat down 
beside him, her long, black, silky ears glistening in the 
fire-light. She put up one friendly little paw. 

** Francis is a fine old fellow, Margaret," he said, 
changing the subject, **I wonder where you'd find his 
like! But I've made up my mind that it's unwise for 
you to attempt this thing in this way, in this place. It's 
too great a risk. Even if we get the right sort of help 
in, it mightn't work. A man's own home-life is no sur- 
rounding in which to deal with this. Even if he were 
ideally guarded, it's too full of associations, associations 
bound up with his trouble, and personal elements, little 
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frictions for which no one is responsible, little anxieties 
likely to enter in at any moment. I think in this, one's 
sure to find the longest way around will prove the 
shortest way home." 

**What do you mean?" 

'^I mean that the thing which seems most difficult now 
will in the end prove to have been the easiest. Dean 
must go where conditions can be made for him. The 
trained physician and the trained nurse are the only 
people who are really capable of dealing with this thing. ' ' 

**I suppose," admitted Margaret, *Hhat even I make 
it harder for him." 

**I suppose," agreed Geoffrey, **in Dean's complicated 
state of mind that that is true." 

**I know I've lost my power to stimulate and en- 
courage him." 

*' Under the circumstances that was inevitable. You 
have had no experience in dealing with this sort of thing. 
And it's quite the hardest thing in the world to deal 
with: a double disease of mind and body." 

**Qeoflfrey, to be frank, I don't see how it can be done. 
Working night and day I've not been able to keep more 
than a little ahead in the bank, and 'John's money mat- 
ters are all tangled up." 

*'The money's all right. I can let you have all you 
need and Dean needn't know about it until he's well. 
Money's the least of our worries." 

Margaret held out her hand to him. "For 'John's 
sake I should feel that I ought to say *yes,' Geoffrey. 
But I don't think he will consider going away." 

**Well, go tell him I'm here and talk with him. I 
must return to the village to send off some telegrams. 
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I don't suppose you have such a thing as a telephone 
in this cottage." 

Margaret smiled. ''No, the Martin's don't like 
telephones." 

Geoffrey looked puzzled. ' * Who are they t ' ' 

''Some charming old people who have been good be- 
yond words to me, friends of John's family who rented 
the cottage to us." 

''Ohy I see I Well, I will come back in about an hour. 
Good-bye." 



CHAPTER XXVII 

THE druggist was busy, and Qeoffrey waited until the 
other customers had been servedy and, as he 
waited, studied the man's face: the prematurely old, evil 
eyes of the drug fiend, the white, dry skin, and the 
singular, almost dream-bound way in which his hands 
moved along the shelves filled with bottles. He scru- 
tinized the customers, too. At each request, the white 
knotted hand of Hedwig was raised to a shelf, filled with 
proprietary medicines. One by one they went away with 
paper-wrapped bottles of the same size. One little 
woman, with two tiny children clinging to her skirts, 
bought several. The children were dirty and pallid and 
the mother paid no attention to them when they spoke. 
Apparently she did not hear, for she rested her head on 
her hand and leaned wearily against the counter. 

When they were gone, GeoflErey asked whether he 
might telephone some telegrams. The druggist took him 
behind the counter and into an office shut off from the 
drug-«tore by a heavy glass screen. There, everything 
was indescribably confused and dirty. Even the floor 
under foot was sticky with decoctions spilled by the 
druggist's shaking hands. 

As (Geoffrey came out again he saw lying on the 
counter one of the bottles of stuff which Hedwig 's cus- 
tomers had been buying. He picked it up, turned it in 
his hand, glanced over his spectacles at the druggist and 

struck the paper wrapper angrily. 

183 
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**See here,'* he said, **I am in the drug business my- 
self and I understand what this means. I saw you sell 
a dozen bottles of this stuff just while I was standing 
here waiting. Do you happen to know what you are 
sellingr' 

Hedwig east a shifty look at the stocky, irate figure 
before him and did not reply. 

**I'll tell you then," continued Geoffrey, **what you 
have here. ' * He struck the bottle again. * * This mixture 
contains one-eighth of a grain of morphine to every small 
teaspoonful. The result of this bottle is certain addic- 
tion, certain misery, and certain death.'' 

**I see," admitted Hedwig, *'that they can't live with- 
out it after they have been taking it." 

**What are you doing to this town, anyway t" de- 
manded Geoffrey. **What have you got in that row of 
bottles up there?" 

He reached up and counted fourteen different kinds 
of drugged medicines, each proprietary, each heavily 
doped. He took down one of the bottles and held it 
in front of the druggist's face. 

* * Is this thing in constant use with your people f " he 
asked. 

**0f course, you've got to put the morphia on the 
outside now," Hedwig replied evasively. **But even 
when you tell 'em they don't know what morphia is and 
they don't care whether it is or isn't in the bottle." 

''Good God! Then why don't you tell them?" 

''If you did," replied Hedvsrig, "they'd just ask for 
some other kind of dope. There was one woman came 
in here this last month and she said she'd been cautioned 
against the use of morphine in any form and she asked 
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for paregoric/* The druggist laughed. **The pare- 
goric did for her neuralgia all right. After she got to 
taking it, she wouldn't have cared if she had known 
that paregoric was one form of opium. It did the 
business and that's all she cares. And I tell you, sir, 
this world couldn't go 'round if it weren't for dope." 
He coughed as if he had caught himself in an indis- 
cretion and looked cunningly at Eichards. *'At least 
that's what she thinks, for she's one of my best customers 
now. ' ' 

There was menace in Geoffrey's attitude as he stepped 
forward. 

**0h, well," came the cool excuse, *'you can't be 
squeamish about things of this kind and do business. 
You know that if you are in the drug business as you 
say. Your respectable family physicians do more in 
getting people into bad habits than any druggist ever 
did. I don't need to tell you that they start most of the 
cases. All we have to do mostly is carry them on and if 
they are started it's none of our business what happens 
beyond giving them what they can pay for. iWhen they 
can't pay, that's another matter. We drop them then. 
A big number of doctors take drugs themselves. Mind, 
I am not criticising them, for I'm one of those," and 
he laughed, ^'as thinks drugs is harmless. I believe in 
taking a little and then taking more to help you over the 
hard places, and the doctors sure have a hard row to 
hoe. And I'm not the only fellow," he continued, ex- 
cusing himself, **in touch with this sort of business. 
The jeweller in this place cleans a lot of needle points 
for people here and from near-by towns. They think 
he don't know what they are for and he don't say noth- 
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ing. What is there to say f This is a free country and 
I guess folks can get what they pay for if they want 
it" 

A woman entered, carrying a baby. She looked as 
if she might be from some mill village across the river, 
back in among the hills. She cast a furtive glance at 
Oeoffrey and then began to explain her errand to the 
druggist. She said that she had catarrh and she snifiSed 
as she made the statement. Her eyes were running and 
looked weak and strange. The little baby in her arms 
was as wrinkled as an old man. QeofiErey observed that 
before the woman had started to explain, the druggist's 
hand was mounting automatically up to a certain shelf. 
She paid for the bottle which Hedwig took down and, 
smiling foolishly, left the shop. The druggist watched 
her go, as if appraising the possibilities of her future 
worth to himself. Then he turned to QeoflErey. 

*'That stuflF's caught on over there all right," he said 
enigmatically. '*IVe been stocking up regularly every 
Saturday night for their demand. But they've begun 
to come across on the ferry almost any day now." 

*'Tou sold her cocaine," said GeofErey, wanting to 
strangle the man before him. 

*'Tep," came the nonchalant reply. "Most of these 
mill hands around here have got the cocaine habit hard. 
They get it in their soft drinks in the first place and 
then they take it this way. But it's none of my busi- 
ness. There's a pneumonia epidemic at work in that 
woman's village and the people are dying off like flies 
and soon the village will be tumbling down like a pack 
of cards and there won't be nothing left but a few chil- 
dren and some women, and that 's a true enough story. ' ' 
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**And is very interesting/' commented Geoffrey. 
''Had you ever thought of State's Prison as a place of 
residence?" 

** There's another interesting thing, too, around here," 
6aid Hedwig, picking up the bottles from, his glass 
counter and beginning to put them back where they 
belonged. **0f course, it wouldn't be professional for 
me to say anything if everybody didn't know about it 
now. There's a gentleman up there in a house that be- 
longs to Mr. Martin, and this gentleman has an old 
darky servant. The other night there was a big smash- 
up. He tried to kill himself and the old nigger was 
at the bottom of it through trying to keep liquor away 
from his master. Many's the time that old nigger has 
stolen in here on the quiet, begging me not to seU his 
master laudanum and offering me his wages if I 
^wouldn't. He'd plead and whimper so, but you can't 
do business on your heart, for there's no money in 
it." 

By this time there was a dangerous look in the spec- 
tacled eyes which observed Hedwig. 

**But they can't keep anything away from him, not 
as long as he wants it." 

*'They can't as long as you're in this place," said 
another voice from the center of the drug store. 

Hedwig jumped. He thought they were alone. He 
held hard to the counter, staring, as if he saw a ghost, 
at the small boy who stood by a news stand littered 
with magazines and post cards, coolly counting out a 
large roll of bills. 

'* Three hundred in that," he said aloud, replacing 
the roll in an inside pocket. 
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Then he looked full at the druggist. ''How's mom!" 
he inquired. 

Hedwig was stuttering, and getting no further, the 
sound dying in his throat, his face red and distorted. 

'*I'm it,'* said the little fellow, "and I want to know 
about mom.'* 

Hedwig asked him where he had been. 

Bobby having crept in under cover of a third person, 
now kept close to Geoffrey. 

*'Down in Philamadelphy on a good jub,'' came the 
flippant answer. He patted his pocket grandly. **And 
I'm going to New York now,'* he continued, **out of this 
messenger business if I can, and start on the square. 
I asked you once before, how's momf 

"Haven't I seen yout" said Geoffrey to the boy. 

Bobby cast a keen glance up at him. "That's right, 
you have," he said, "in the city, done errands for you." 

He turned to his father again, "I say, what have 
you done to momt" 

Hedwig answered by telling the boy to get out. 

By this time Geoffrey did not know whether to go or 
stay. He wanted to see fair play yet it seemed a situa- 
tion in which, except for drawing his own conclusions 
about the work this boy had done for Dean, he had no 
part. 

"You get out of here and stay out of here," choked 
the druggist again, becoming more and more impotently 
angry. 

"I'll get out," replied Bobby, joining Geoffrey as he 
was leaving the drug store, "but I'm coming back. I'm 
coming back for mom." 

Hedwig took a menacing step forward. 
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"All right," said Bobby, coolly evading him and 
walking down the steps, '*but you don't touch me this 
time. I've a lot to tell and I'm going to tell it, — ^how 
you done for mom and all the rest. I've come for mom 
and I'm a going to take her to New York. That's what 
I saved this money for. I ain't a going to let you kill 
mom, nohow." 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

MES. MARTIN opened the front door, turned to the 
right and walked into her husband's study. Put- 
ting down his papers and paste, he rose to his feet and 
looked at her inquiringly. So long had these two lived 
together that they had little need of words. 

"Welir' he said, taking her wrap. 

''She's wonderful but pitiful to see — ^not a word, not 
a sign of weakness, only those eyes burning like deep 
coals and her cheeks pale.'^ 

''How is her' 

' * Out of danger. I asked nothing more. They buried 
their old dog this morning. Francis is more pitiable 
than she. What is there any one can do for herT* 

" Money f inquired the husband laconically. "Bad! 
habits are always expensive — ^bad habits don't consider 
either pennies or pounds, bad habits never think of a 
rainy day or of any one else. She ought to have a 
sufl5ciently large sum to draw on so that financial worry, 
for the present at least, would be in the background." 

Mrs. Martin smiled and waited. She knew what was 
coming, — ^what always came when there was need. Noth- 
ing happened so she let fall a questioning word. 

"I said nothing at all," replied Mr. Martin fretfully. 
Then he looked at the picture of her that stood on his 
desk: as young and beautiful then as she was gracious 
and impressive now. "Why will you interrupt me, 
Evangeline!" 
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''Did It" asked Mrs. Martin^ thinking with a quiz- 
zical emotion of tenderness that silence and interruption 
scarcely went together. * * What were you going to say ! ' ' 

**What is perfectly obvious; that she must be put out 
of financial worry." 

It would be diflScult to speak to her." 
True," admitted Mr. Martin testily, "but we are 
old now and we don't want it, we don't need it And 
there is his grandfather. What would he say to thisf 
A few thousand dollars is a trifle and it would place 
them beyond worry for several years and give him a 
chance to remember that he is a man and has a man's 
life to live." 

**If it would work," agreed Mrs. Martin, **I should 
say it was a fine plan." 

''There you are again, Evangeline," grumbled her 
husband. "What has 'if ' to do with it? What is there 
to do anyway except hand over the money?" 

Mrs. Martin sat down beside him on the divan and 
tapped him gently with her fan. 

"You know there are a score of things to be consid- 
ered, but it is part of your scheme for making things 
go through to talk as if they were already accomplished. 
Do you think just because we want her to accept it and 
feel that it should belong to her, that fine girl will take 
what is offered?" 

"No, no," grumbled Mr. Martin, "certainly not if 
you put it that way. But you know just as well as I 
do, Evangeline, that whatever you want done is done. 
You know just as well as I do, although you didn't say 
BO, that you had this plan in your head before I spoke 
of it." 
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Mrs. Martm admitted that she had. 

'^I knew it, I knew it," chuckled her husband. 
** Double the sum if you say so, only get it to her, Evan- 
geline. I keep thinking of that boy's grandfather and 
what he would say if he had seen him as I saw him last 
night — sleeping that €k)d-forsakeny poisoned sleep and 
his dog dead beside him." 

**Do you suppose," Mrs. Martin spoke slowly, *Hhat 
she would use the money for his sake?" 

"That's it, you're getting it now, Evangeline." 

Mr. Martin rubbed his hands and looked at her eag- 
erly. 

"I am not sure," she concluded. "Besides, her 
cousin is coming and perhaps he would prefer to look 
out for her and for John without other assistance." 

"Not at all," contradicted her husband. "I owe the 
boy something. I was his grandfather's friend before 
he was born and I say his wife shall have the money." 

"Money may not be necessary, Thomas," she rejoined 
quietly, "money is not everything." 

"Who said it wasf Well, what are you thinking of 
nowf You needn't tell me. It's that leper down there 
in my red brick block — ^that Hedwig. I couldn't sleep 
last night, for thinking that I'd housed on my land, — 
in one of my blocks, — ^a fellow like that. We are not 
much like our rich neighbours in New York. We don't 
consider that our responsibility ends when we have 
bought land, my dear, built a house and rented it. It 
is just about at that point our responsibility begins, I 
am thinking. I knew all along he wasn't decent. I 
knew Trueblood wouldn't go to him, and I have been 
plaoning for mpnths to turn him out," 
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"And nowf" questioned Mrs. Martin, folding her 
fan and laying one wrinkled, thin old hand on his arm. 

"And now, old fellow that I am, I will drive out that 
Ishmaelite, myself.'' 

Her husband rose and walked nervously up and down 
the study. Again through that garishly lighted drug 
store window he saw Francis strike Hedwig and the 
man reel against his shelves of bottles. He went over 
to the table and pushed back all his papers, scrap books 
and paste. After that he touched a button sharply and 
from the stables came the noise of a heavy bell ringing 
twice. 

"Ill go at once," he continued. "If I were twenty- 
five years younger, it might be easier to do, but I am not 
too old yet — not yet too old to drive out an Ishmaelite. 
Give me my canes and I'll choose the best one." 

From the hall stand Mrs. Martin took them out one 
by one and handed them to him. Her husband bent 
them this way and that, squinting down them as in 
old student days he had looked down a rapier and feel- 
ing of their metal points. He chose one. He lifted 
the cane, shaking it several times in the air; then he put 
the point on the ground and bent it to test its toughness ; 
after that he raised it once over his shoulder and swung 
it with a whistle down upon the hassock at his feet. It 
would do. Hearing the crunch of wheels on the gravel 
he took his hat from his wife and, swinging his cane, 
walked to the door. 

Thomas Martin sat very erect in his carriage, his stick 
between his knees, his eyes studying two buttons on the 
coachman's back. Except for his order to stop at Hed- 
wig 's he di^ not move. Once at the druggist's he 
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jumped out with a nimbleness that would have done 
credit to a young man. Lifting his stick he motioned 
Hedwigy who had come obsequiously to the door, back 
into his shop. He was unaware of a boy who, hovering 
around since GeofiErey had left the drug store, now 
dodged in just behind him. 

Already Mr. Martin was shaking his stick at Hedwig 
and bidding him go. For an instant the boy, Bobby, 
watched the cane and listened to the words that were 
spoken. He saw that something was about to happen, 
and, so savage did the old gentleman look, he had faith 
to believe that it was his governor who would lose in 
this battle. Silently Bobby slipped behind his father 
and his father's counter and mounted the stairs. 

Thomas Martin lifted his cane once and struck. 

"That,'' he said, "is for your Ues!" 

Protesting and whimpering, Hedwig shrank back 
against the counter. Again the stick was raised and 
with all the force in an old man's arm it descended upon 
the druggist. 

"And that, you Ishmaelite, is for all the lives you have 
tried to ruinl" 

The man shrank against the counter, his back sting- 
ing, his eyes watching the cane, his hand feeling to ward 
off the blow. 

A^ain the stick was raised and whistling through the 
air descended like a lash full upon Hedwig 's left 
shoulder blade where it broke in two. 

* * And that, ' ' concluded the old gentleman, dropping 
the broken piece, "is for what you did last night! And 
now, you scoundrel, I give you till midnight to get out 
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pf here bag and baggage. After that time the constable 
will take care of you if necessary.'* 

Hurried and feeble steps were descending the stairs 
at the rear of the shop to the urging of a treble voice. 

**Come along, mom, come along, do," begged Bobby. 
**IVe got cash now — ^I earned it, mom, for you — ^it's all 
well need to get you welL Don't you be afraid. I 
won't let him hurt you and Mr. Martin's takin' care of 
him now." 

Swiftly the boy led his haggard, bewildered mother 
past the cowering figure of the druggist, who, lifting his 
eyes to them, made no movement to stop them, past the 
stem-faced old gentleman from whose hand the piece of 
broken cane had just dropped, through the open door 
and so down the steps. 

Bobby looked anxiously up the street. Except the 
victoria not a carriage or a vehicle was in sight. Mr. 
Martin was coming down the steps towards them. 

**Say, sir," begged Bobby, **I hope you won't think 
it a liberty. But this is my mother and she can't walk 
nohow. Gould your man take us to the station so as 
I can get her out of this and catch that five o'clock 
train ! Then we 'U be safe from him. ' ' 

So, thought Mr. Martin, this, too, was part of what 
the Ishmaelite had done, and he ordered them into the 
carriage. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

BEFORE going in to Dean to tell him that Geoflfrey 
had come, Margaret stood by her open bedroom 
window, grateful for the slight chill of the air. Down 
towards Martin's Ferry, although the fields and meadows 
were still green, there were touches of autumn bright- 
ness, and the hills across the Hudson had perceptibly 
altered in colouring. Margaret drew in a breath of the 
cool, clean air, thought the prayer she could not speak, 
and, thrusting out of her mind everything except the 
thing to be done, walked into her husband's room. 

He was dozing, heavy stertorous sounds coming from 
him as he lay there. The condition he was in could 
scarcely be called sleep. From the first of his addiction 
Dean had had dreams — ^hundreds of thousands of ter- 
rifying visitations while he lay between sleep and wak- 
ing, medleys of figures and illusive images which 
invariably took the form of some judgment upon his 
sin. Now he was hurled headlong, like a doomed soul, 
every beat of the heart a rap upon his conscience, into 
the valley of the shadow of death where he fell by the 
graves of all he held dear, and heard, as he had a few 
hours before, the dull sound of Francis's spade again 
smoothing the earth over Smuggler. All about him time 
stood still. He was hopeless, suffered, burned, throbbed, 
ached; and, terror-struck, he heard the voice of God 
accusing him, while yet there raged within him, like a 

wild beast, the opium hunger. 
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Margaret placed her hand on his forehead. Startled, 
he opened his eyes full upon her, but with no look of 
recognition, still in his ears the dull sound of the spade, 
the sense of the headlong flight. She spoke to him. 
Then his expression changed. He began to see who 
stood before him and he groaned, turning his face side- 
wise and hiding it in the pillow. Toots, who had fol- 
lowed Margaret, leaped up on to the bed and crept near 
him, her sad eyes looking piteously at him. She got as 
near as she could, then she put one tiny glossy paw on 
Dean's big chest and stood there waiting. Margaret 
eould distinguish the words her husband was repeating, 
the words he had repeated with every conscious moment 
since sensibility had returned to him: that cry upon 
God for help, for knowledge of what to do. But he be- 
came suddenly silent and rigid when she told him 
GeoflErey had come. 

One trembling hand groped for hers and she took it. 
Again she heard those words which he had spoken three 
days before when he had made his last supreme effort 
to get free and tell her the whole truth. **Tell me ex- 
actly," he had said, *'and I will tell you.*' He had 
tried to tell the truth, he had struggled but he had lost 
the power to do what he would. He had lost the power 
even to feel what he saw with his eyes. He had lost 
the power to see things as they were and from him had 
gone altogether the ability for turning a thought into an 
act. Living in a sort of perpetual nightmare, nothing 
any more was an integral part of him as it had once 
been, yet everything pressed in on his sick consciouMiess 
like a finger upon a wound. Her heart cried out for him 
in his misery and against the punishment that was being 
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meted to him because of those laws which he had broken. 
Had he not been too sick to be conscious of a moral 
issue? And yet it was the sick remainder of a moral 
sense that had driven him to attempt to take his own 
life. It was that consciousness which, with his awaken- 
ing, had sent up that cry again and again to God. She 
knew that there was no past any more that was a com- 
fort. She knew that, in his utter collapse, he was in- 
capable of looking into the future. She felt with him 
no present except pain. Yet the higher law of his being 
kept him continually on the rack and would not let him 
sink altogether, would not let him be content with evil. 
That which was a part of the divine still struggled to 
save him and make him whole. 

The little dog, waiting for him to turn, began to lick 
his face. Eemembering Smuggler, Dean pushed her 
away. Margaret picked her up and set her down on the 
floor, while she spoke to him, comforting him, coaxing 
him and trying to put in his hand again some thread 
of normal life that should guide him. She knew that 
he could no longer help himself and where the world 
despised, she loved him with an agonized sense of pity. 
She knew, too, what the world would not believe, that 
he had never wished to be the slave of this thing. Al- 
though she had known him and struggled with him and 
seen him at his worst, felt every prick of the needle 
with him, every abject moment, yet she still believed in 
him. 

He would not talk and at last Margaret went for the 
syringe, prepared the quantity of morphia she was giv- 
ing him under Dr. Trueblood's orders, and returned to 
bis room. This, and nothing but this, could give him 
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courage to meet Geoffrey. There was no time to be lost. 
At a word, he turned over, threw out his left arm for 
her, leaving his head stiU hidden in the pillow. As she 
worked over him she talked with him quietly, saying that 
the time had come to decide at once upon some cure to 
which he might go. 

After giving him the morphia, and, afraid that John 
might be fast asleep before she got back with Geoffrey, 
Margaret went rapidly downstairs. When they re- 
turned, his eyes were already closed. Involuntarily 
Geoffrey stopped at the opened door observing the mas- 
sive lines of head and body as Dean lay on the bed, 
and the pallor which, like marble, brought out in relief 
every feature, the depth of the closed eyes, the look of 
vigour and spirit about the high-cut nostrils, the large 
uncovered throat, the long, powerful, slender arms that 
lay on the coverlet, the hand that lay spread out nerve- 
lessly. At Geoffrey's appearance Miss Toots started up 
from the floor, barking. Dean opened his eyes, guiltily, 
looking straight up into the clear, kind, spectacled eyes 
above him. 

*'Good God, Richards," he cried, *'you must think 
me a scoundrel!" 

**I think," answered Geoffrey, lightly ignoring his 
words, **that you look like a sick man and that we must 
do something to get you well as fast as possible. But 
you are too tired to talk about it now." 

*'Is he very ill?" Margaret asked, as Geoffrey closed 
the door. 

She held her arms stiff and straight at her sides, 
clenching her fists and stamping her feet in an effort 
to control herself. 
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''Very,'' came the quiet reply. Then he tried to turn 
her thought aside. **I suppose," he said, **that money 
affairs have been worrying himf " 

**For a while,'' answered Margaret, **he tried to work. 
Even now he won't let us take away his books and 
sketches and he is too weak to touch them any more." 

**He ought not to have done this to you," replied 
Geoffrey, looking down on the white, over-strained face. 

Margaret answered that to her, no matter what hap- 
pened — ^yes, even because of his struggle, her husband 
was still supremely great and there had been no moment 
when she had not wished to be his wife. 

Geoffrey began to talk about a possible cure. Mar- 
garet infonhed him that several times she had heard 
John mention the name of a certain Dr. James. 
Richards replied that he had heard of him, that James 
was first rate in every way and a foremost expert in this 

trouble. He had a large establishment on West 

Street, New York. 



CHAPTER XXX 

EARLY next morning when Margaret left the cot- 
tage, all she could see was the shining of a white 
closed door in the morning sunlight, with a little path 
leading away from it down through the pergola where 
the vine stems showed glowingly red in the midst of 
glittering sunlight, past the little grove of white birches 
with their black, wedge-shaped markings upon the deli- 
cate skin of the tree boles, Francis's grizzled head by 
the gate, Geoffrey's kindness when he had bade her good- 
bye at the station, promising to take every care of Dean 
until she returned that evening, then the windings of 
the Hudson River, threading its way in and out to the 
sea, and finally glimpses of the harbor and New York 
itself. 

The shining of a white closed door, the steps leading 
up to a cottage, the little path 1 The shining of a white 
closed door and behind it all that she held dearest in 
the world, what was to her supremely great and yet in 
slavery, what she would have given her life to set free ! 
The shining of a white closed door and behind it great 
darkness, such suffering of mind and body as only those 
who have been in the power of opium can ever know, 
a conscience ceaselessly torn by remorse, a body racked 
by pain, a mind tottering! The shining of a white 
closed door and behind it the love for which she had 

ventured all! The shining of a white closed door and 
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behind it the leap of burning fires, the shadows of flames, 
the coral coals, fires burning upon hearths empty of 
joy, but uncertainly marked by the presence of hope! 
The shining of a white closed door and within a hundred 
memories, flesh of her flesh, sweet and bitter, poignant 
with human suffering, full of the pang of life lived in 
anguished moments, with day-long, night-long yearn- 
ing, with the knowledge that life could never be or seem 
the same again! The shining of a white closed door and 
behind it a struggle, ceaseless, unremitting, to fight 
back the leviathan which crawled amidst the fire-light 
of their home, devouring all; night and day the noiseless 
struggle, the battling hope, the forlorn, nerveless figure 
surrounded by love ! And down from that shining white 
closed door the little path that led away like an escaping 
soul, a little path shadowed with the tracery of red vine 
stem and this year's leaves already turning brown, the 
markings of life that had been! 

And then succeeding the shining of that white closed: 
door the Hudson, enclosed by its palisades and hills, 
seeming to flow along with the train, countless towns, 
many wharves and docks, many ships, big and little, 
and the towering buildings of the city, and finally the 
big conventual building enclosed in its quiet walls near 
the Park, and, within, the kind, quiet face, its white 
hair, and look of self-mastery and benevolence, which 
Margaret had come to see; a cordial greeting, a new 
sense of hope, of much to be done and quickly done, of 
what was almost ease succeeding upon tormented 
thoughts, and comfort bestowed by the quiet self-posses- 
sion and perfect sympathy of the physician with whom 
she talked. 
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There were no rash promises from Dr. James, only the 
assurance that the greatest guarantee that her husband 
would get well was his own sense of disgrace and utter 
shame and the wish to recover; that he would make 
future health possible by his determination to be him- 
self, and a quiet remark that character had always won 
more victories than any other force in the world and 
that there was no reason to think that the laws of the 
universe would be much altered. There was some con- 
versation about Francis, the wish expressed that Mris. 
Dean might be near, explanations given and compre- 
hended at once and the quiet tea before she started 
homewards in the afternoon, glad because she had seen 
with her own eyes the place where Dean would be. 
Then followed renewed assurances, friendly hand-shak- 
ing and the homeward journey with a new sense of con- 
fidence and the conviction that the right man had been 
found. 

The rhythm of the wheels under the car soothed Mar- 
garet, their speed answering her eagerness to be with 
her husband again, and their vibration quieting thoughts 
of failure, of the time she must be without him, and of 
the loneliness of that little hillside cottage. Her pas- 
sionate impatience to get back to him increased, to be 
able to see him with her own eyes, to touch him, to do 
the little necessary things she could do. TJndimmed, 
untouched by the struggle of these weeks and months 
which had spelled failure for her — and God knows she 
had fought to succeed — ^her husband rose above their 
disappointments, their uncertainties, their anguish stiU 
great, magnified, glorified by his strife to escape, to find 
a way out. All the piteous little things of her love for 
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him, little tendernesses, little confidences, cried out in 
llier for the victory which would make John need them 
I the less. They knew, these tendernesses, and how they 
loved! 

Ah, yes, the little tendernesses, they know and how 
they crowd the heart, how they wake in the night like 
children and like children cry for comfort, how soon 
/with a little sunshine they rejoice, how gladly their little 
feet and hands welcome any hope, how they cherish 
even a moment of helplessness, finding beautiful and 
beloved what another might despise, weeping where the 
world laughs, pitying where the world reviles, pleading 
where others denounce, praising where the world has 
turned away ! They understand, they understand, these 
little tendernesses; they crowd the living heart, they 
are quick to sue for pardon, quick to condone, passion- 
ate to forgive, asking only to love, faithful, loyal, un- 
♦changing in sleep and waking until death. How they 
crowd the heart long, long after love has been severed, 
still faithful, still pleading, crying out that it is lovfe 
and more love that is needed, holding out their littlje 
hands, well knowing that a single touch can recoveif 
what all the logic in the world can never win! HoW 
they crowd the heart long, long after the world haaf 
turned away, how they search the streets for what is 
lost, hope for the miraculous answer, the accidental 
meeting that will bring them new life, how they thrust 
away all lure of wealth and gain, how with their 
passionate little hands they brush aside time and space 
and throw themselves heart upon heart and lip to lip 
on that which they love! How they still crowd the 
heart, these little tendernesses, after the living is dead, 
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still warm in their love, unf orgetting, with tears hot in 
their eyes, touch that aches for touch, little piteous ten- 
/ dernesses! How they enter the house and light the 
candles to old thoughts, and sit by the fire hand in hand, 
as of yore, in meditation of which no vicissitude can 
rob them, or touch the pillow again to sleep night after 
pight in the same arms! Little piteous tendernesses, 
'deathless memories, daily immortalities! 



CHAPTER XXXI 

WHEN Margaret awoke the next morning, she 
heard Francis moving about putting the kitchen 
in order for Mrs. Sam's reign and completing his pack- 
ing, his slippered feet going noiselessly up and down 
stairs and in and out of the closets and rooms. She 
fought back the longing that, at this time, she might 
go. She looked at her table piled high with work to be 
done, notes to be worked up, manuscripts to be revised, 
letters to be answered. Despite Geoffrey's princely gen- 
erosity, or perhaps because of it, somebody must be 
earning money and this she could do. 

Everything reminded her of the hour that was fast 
approaching: Francis moving to and fro, the morphia 
which she must give Dean in a few minutes, the clock 
whose hands moved inexorably towards the hour when 
her husband would go with Geoffrey and Francis and 
she be left. With each reminder of his going, she felt 
as if she had not been acting by her own will but had 
been mysteriously moved towards this moment, numb 
in its submission to what must be. 

She heard Francis coming to tell her that her hus- 
band was ready for her. His faithful heart rejoiced in 
this new chance for the master. But as he opened the 
door his face was full of anxiety for her. 

**Marster waitin' fo' you, Mis' Dean." He paused 

as she unlocked the medicine chest. "I 'spec's you'se 
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mighty glad to be openin' dat ar med'cine ches' fo' de 
las' time, Mis' Dean." 

Margaret could not tell him that even this chest, with 
all its wretched associations, its memories of tormented 
moments, the times when she had stood before it unable 
to decide what she should do for John, had become dear 
to her, poignantly dear to her. She shook her head, 
unable to speak. 

** 'Sense me. Mis* Dean, but now's de time w'en you 
gotter mek shorts wid de worriment. Marster gwineter 
get well. De fus't t'ing he say dish yer mawnin', w'en 
he open he eyes at me, wuz, 'Francis, I'se gwineter get 
well arter alL I'se gwineter mek Mis' Dean de happies' 
woman on dish yer yerth en you de contentedes' nigger !' 
Dose he v'ey words. Mis' Dean." 

**You're a good old fellow, Francis," said Margaret, 
patting his sleeve. **It will come right, somehow." 

** 'Cose 't will come right. Mis' Dean. De Marster 
gwineter tuk holt en w'en he say he gwineter, he gwine- 
ter sho ' 'nuff . Hit seem lak de glory o ' dish yer mawnin ' 
is er answer-angel tuh w'at dat ar cuah kin do fo' him. 
Tessum, de hebbenly Jerusalem is comin' down to yerth 
in dish yer sunlight, en all de answer-angels wid it." 

Mrs. Dean started to go' on with her work. Suddenly 
she seized Francis's arm. ''Take good care of the 
master, take good care of himl He must have every- 
thing he wants, Francis, everything he needs. Oh, I 
have failed so terribly ! I thought I could help to make 
him well, I did so want to help and yet I've only made 
it hard for him." 

"Dar, now. Mis' Dean, honey, you 11 be all wo' out. 
You don't want ter feel dish yer t'ing so. You cain't 
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he'p w'at's happened. Dis 'zease is chock fall o' 
8 'prises en Mistah Geoffrey say dey ain't no one idn 
'tend tnh it 'cept de doctors en de places dey's got 
'speshually fo' it. Dey ain't no sech t'ing ez meetin' 
it fa'r en squar'. Hit's an odd-come-shorts, 'mong 
'zeases. En I lay dey ain't skacely ennybody kin stan' 
stiff-legged 'gainst its mons'rous conjurments. Massy 
sakes, Mis' Dean, tek heart, do, we's gwineter see happy 
days fo' long. De Marster say he gwineter get well, en 
ef de Marster say he will, den he will. You kin 'pen' on 
dat, Mis' Dean. Dar now, honey." 

Francis's eyes shone with a great fervour of faith. 
And heartened by this faith which had endured and 
proved so much, Margaret went in to her husband. 

For the last time she came to him to do what no one 
else could. Because of his need she had learned to 
tolerate even this body-and-soul destroying needle; a 
great indiscriminating sense of pity had taken hold of 
her, all distinctions vanishing in a passionate craving to 
serve him. As she went in he looked up from his pil- 
low and bared his arm, saying, ''Thank God, this is al- 
most overl" 

His eyes closed and her fingers ran over the surface 
of his skin, seeking the best place for the needle to prick. 
Then she drew it out. 

''All will be right soon," she comforted him. 

What she did after this was done mechanically. She 
went about from task to tac^.c, answering Geoffrey's ques- 
tions, answering Francis's, the space in the midst of 
which she moved seeming as unnatural as her own state 
of mind. The sparkling brilliance of the cool autunm 
world outside only deepened the sense of unreality. 
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The clock moved, voices spoke, figures altered fheir po- 
sitions, came and went, Miss Toots was on the alert be- 
cause of the commotion, yet nothing happened, — ^noth- 
ing could happen, all must go on, must continue as it 
had. 

Then came the sharp sound of the carriagie, which the 
Martins had sent, on the road at the bottom of the gar- 
den. She and GeofErey helped John down over the path, 
Francis following in the rear with the bags. There was 
the noise of frantic yapping in the room into which Miss 
Toots had been shut, Mrs. Sam was standing in the door- 
way, and next the wheels ground over the road towards 
the station. GeofErey and Francis sat with their backs 
to the horses and Margaret sat by Dean's side, one hand 
on his knee. She had a weak desire to cling to him, any 
part of him, and to say over and over what had already 
been said many times. She wanted to explain to him 
why she had failed, to tell him again that she had tried 
— God knows that she had tried. Yet she knew now that 
Francis, ignorant as he was in some respects, was more 
to be counted upon than herself. She could hear Fran- 
cis saying, as he had so often, ''Mis' Dean, please to 
'sense dish yer nigger, but. Mis' Dean, you jes' cain't 
Stan' feelin' so. You jes' mus' get hardened tuh w'at 
you'se gotter lib wid." 

Geoffrey spoke from time to time in a matter-of-fact 
voice, Francis's eyes rolled around in childish excite- 
ment, the coachman cracked his whip, the heavy wheels 
ground over the road. They were winding along by the 
course of the little river-feeding stream, behind them 
Grey Cottage, with its gleaming red roof tiles, the smoke 
ascending in a snowy column from its chimney, the little 
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path leading down to the first seven steps and then on to 
those other flights of seven steps. The larch-covered 
hill at the back of the cottage still kept something of 
its summer-warmed, golden hue, and the cut in the pine- 
crowned summit above led away into deep forest and 
back up on to higher hills. 

The carriage passed the freight station, then it went 
on between some rows of shops, taking a sharp turn to 
the right and drawing up in front of the passenger sta- 
tion. Margaret had a tremulous knowledge that the 
moment of parting had come, a feeling that she might 
laugh or cry, a blurred vision of John's face very grave 
and very pale, the sound of GeoflErey's voice speaking 
calmly, the shrill whistle of the approaching train and 
its echo flapping about the palisades, obliviousness to 
everything except that she clung to her husband's hand 
while he stooped to kiss her and she heard him say, 
**Keep a brave and steady heart, little girl, I shall yet 
make you happy." 

After that there was a blank duration of suffering 
not to be measured by hours. Margaret walked with 
clenched hands thrust down by her side, grateful for 
the cool, autumn air, which bathed her face on the 
journey back to Grey Cottage. She wanted to walk on 
and on endlessly; she could think of no rest except in 
fatigue. And yet the parting had produced its own 
anodyne ; her feelings were grown dull as if for the mo- 
ment they could endure no more. 

She went in to the study where Miss Toots had been 
shut up. The little creature jumped on her, looking 
straight into her eyes as one silky black ear was caressed. 
She lay down on the divan where John had so often lain, 
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everything within her throbbing and swimming from 
exhaustion. For a moment Miss Toots frisked about 
wildly and then suddenly conscious of the hopelessness 
of trying to reach even the high tableland of a sofa, 
she sat down and put out one tiny paw. Margaret, 
gathering her into her arms, lay there watching the fire, 
seeing the flames stream up about the light logs, hearing 
the rain singing in the heart of the burning wood, and 
a thousand little cracklings of the bark turning to white 
ash, — ^noises as if hail were pelting on dry leaves or 
dry leaves were rolling under the heat. Suddenly the 
logs shifted, smoke puffing out and flame flaring higher 
as a lesser stick broke into glowing coals, letting down 
the weight it had borne. She watched the feathery 
softness of the grey ash surrounding the glowing coals, 
it was as soft as that of a winged cloud and as in- 
substantial as if the fite had charred all memory of 
even sap which had once saturated it with its burden of 
life. There was peace there in those grey ashes, a final 
peace in which there would be no struggle, no parting, 
no absence, no thought, merely the shadow of a flame. 

Miss Toots thrust her little wet nose deeper into Mar- 
garet's neck, and with many preliminary sighs went 
contentedly to sleep. It was broad noon, but in the 
glare of crystal light which entered through the long 
windows of the study there seemed almost an absence 
of light, as if in its purity, unsubdued and unaccentu- 
ated by shadow, or cloud or darkening hill, it was not 
light at all but merely some universal, enveloping, sur- 
rounding element, invisible and characterless like space 
itself. In its unrelief Margaret felt a strange suspen- 
sion, a dull negation of feeling. She picked up the book 
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beside her, the poems of Emily Bronte from which John 
had frequently read to her. How could she believe that 
he was far away when her fingers were about the book 
on which his had lain so many times t She opened it 
and saw one of those long, straight, skilful pencil marks, 
with which he marked his books, against the words: 
''There is not room for Death." She looked back to 
the grey ash, — ^nay, not even in that, for in its potency 
lay fertile the life of many a seed to come, some meadow 
violet tossed by a harlequin wind to the hillside and 
dropped beside the ash for tmion with which there 
lacked only the certain gift of spring rain. At that 
thought of the rain something within her stirred: the 
certain gift of warm, spring rain, life seminal, to be. 
The thought rushed through her as if some flood-gate 
had been let down, and then receded, leaving her with a 
sense of warm, quiet love, — a new feeling of assurance 
at the moment when she most needed it. The emotion 
was so noiseless, so pure that the very fire seemed to have 
grown quieter; from the coals, ribbed by the grain of 
the wood, little films of ash fluttering and tiny shadows 
winking deep in their still heat, and tiny sparks ascend- 
ing from time to time. 



CHAPTER XXXII 

"But I see another law in my members, warring against the 
law of my mind, and bring me into captivity to the law of sin 
which is in my members. O, wretched man that I am! Who 
shall deliver me from the body of this death!" 

i ( YT is our custom, and a good one," said Dr. James, 
•*> ''it does no harm and sometimes it avoids difS- 
culties. The only person in the hospital who knows 
what the patients' real names are is myself and, if neces- 
sary, my assistant. iWhat shall it be, then, Professor 
Deant*' 

"Yaas, Marster,** urged Francis, when Dean did not 
reply, ''you don' want enny one tuh know who we aire, 
suh. De Doctah's right 'bout dat new name." 

James had a touchstone for the discovery of goodness, 
developed by a lifetime given to the service of weak- 
willed or degenerate men and women, and he smiled 
approvingly at the grizzle-headed old negro. 

"Francis is right," he continued. *'.You see, we can- 
not always be absolutely sure of our privacy here, and 
I like my patients to feel protected in every way. Now, 
in choosing a name it is best to take one as like your own 
as possible, for then, if slips occur, if Francis or I should 
make a mistake, for example, it would not be so evident 
and the correction could be easily made. It would not 
be wise to call yourself Mr. Brown or even Smithy easy 
as they are to remember, for neither sounds in the least 
like Dean, you see. But Steen would not be a bad sub- 
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stitute, now would it ? A good old Dutch name. What 
do you say to that, Mr. Steent" 

Evading the doctor's glance, Dean replied that it 
should be as he wished. 

''That's right," agreed ETames. ** Those words make 
an ideal beginning to our work together. Don't forget 
them. Keep that attitude of mind and we shall have a 
banner i)atient. You see, Mr. Steen, first and foremost 
we are always on the lookout for the sort of mentality 
a patient brings with him to the hospital. If the men- 
tality is wrong, that is, if he does not mean to give up 
his addiction, nothing can be done for him here. But 
when he really means to give it up and puts himseK in 
my hands, saying that it shaU be aa I wish, then it's a 
foregone conclusion that he will get well. He has got 
hold of the right end of things. You see, probably with- 
out knowing it, you've played the tyrant too long. 
You've had your way in everything or perhaps I would 
better say that your Archeus has had its way with you. 
Now the day has come in which you resign and I take 
up the role of tyrant, arranging every detail of your 
existence, even to your name, — ^a tyranny, Mr. Steen, to 
which you have the right to put an end at any moment, 
but to which you submit because you intend to be cured. 
Am I rightJ'* 

**Yes,'* agreed Dean. 

'*And now about the name. You see, Mr. Steen, if 
Francis or I should make a slip and say Dean it would 
not be evident to the ordinary ear." 

James's voice was monotonous and gentle, and he 
bent a compassionate look upon his patient, whose huge, 
sunken shoulders, averted eye, dry, whitened skin and 
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twitching muscles, revealed the misery of mind and body, 
the nerve torments which he endured. The doctor's 
quiet way was impressing the old negro quite as much 
as it calmed and helped the master. 

' ' I see w 'at you mean, Doctah, ' ' said Francis. ' ' Wen 
I speaks tuh enny one Hbout Marster, I'se tuh say, 'Dish 
yer gentermun, Mr. Steen, want a hot bath or a cold 
one.' En I'se not to mek any mistake." 

James laughed. ** That's right," he said, '*and I will 
try not to make any, either." 

Every word that was spoken in that room on that day 
was shoring up the confidence of a man whose life, since 
his attempt at suicide and his dog's death, had been 
one day-long, night-long cry upon God for help. His 
head had sunk forward, the great shoulders had hol- 
lowed out, the eyes were never lifted to the faces of 
those who spoke, his knees struck together when he stood 
or walked. His hands lay open, nerveless, puffed and 
disfigured or were clenched in some spasm of pain. In 
their swift journey from the Grand Central to West 
— Street, his hand had been but once lifted, and 
that was to draw the shade beside him. To his morbid 
sensitiveness the whole city had seemed like a great eye 
staring through and through him, burning him, mock- 
ing him, and the noises about him transformed them- 
selves into the ribald jeers and threats he had heard 
thousands of times in his dreams. But little by little 
the voice of James was appeasing those other distorted 
and raging voices of his sick and hopeless conscious- 
ness. 

**And now, Mr. Steen, — you see, I am getting all the 
practice I can with the new name — ^the first thing you 
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will have is a thorough examination, and after that a 
Turkish bath. I will go downstairs again, but before 
I go let me say that your cousin left word you were not 
to give your work a thought He would explain to the 
Provost at your college that you were ill and get you the 
necessary leave of absence. 

**In a few minutes I will send up one of my best 
nurses. She is free at present and I will detail her to- 
gether with Francis to look out for you. Francis is a 
concession, you know, Mr, Steen, and you must be grate- 
ful for him. Ordinarily we do not allow any attend- 
ants except our own inside the walls of our hospital.*' 

Dean lifted his head, trying to look at James. **Do 
you think,'' he said, **you can cure me!" 

"Do you want to be cured?" 

"God, yes!" came the cry. 

''Then of course you will be cured," was the reply, 
full of quiet assurance. 

Much as Dean had once straightened up under the 
belief and devotion of Francis — a power which had been 
inoperative now for many weeks — so now did he 
strengthen under the confidence and seeming respect 
given him by James. He got up and went over to the 
.windows, looking out upon the Park, seeing down there 
upon the street in every blown skirt, in every slender 
woman's figure some suggestion of his wife, 

Francis's old black face shone with relief and hope 
as he made his master ready for the examination, and he 
talked gleefully about all he had seen in the first hours 
at the hospital, praising the doctor, the nurses, the 
beautiful rooms and quiet outlook upon the Park, and 
the garden within their own walls. 
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**But, Marster/' he said, "dey is only one t'ing I 
don' like en dat's dose wufless, sassy lookin' nigger boys 
Doctah hez heah. Jes' ez some folks know a good boss 
w'en dey sees one, so Francis know a good nigger w'en 
he see one, en I sez dose nigger boys ain't no good. 
Sometimes I t'ink de w'ite folks hez some 'easion fo* de 
fault dey finds wid de coloured race, but w'at dey forgets 
is dat our hearts is red en our souls jes' ez likely tub be 
w'ite ez yuther folks. Wen we fust come in I went 
back downstairs tub see is ebberyt'ing come up. One 
ob dose sassy nigger boys look at me discontemptuous 
lak en say *Hello, ol' nigl' Dat ar's de fus' time 
I'se been spoken to dat way in all mah life, en dat chile 
won't do it again.'' 

Dean, buttoning up his dressing-gown and sinking 
down by a window again, asked where his cigars were. 
Francis dove into an old portmanteau and produced the 
box. 

^'I dunno Hbout 3at," he said, handing one to his 
master, **aire dey gwineter let you smoke, suh!" 

** Probably not," replied Dean, evasively. He took 
a puff of his cigar. "Well, what did you do to that 
little darky!" 

"I, suh? Wat you 'specs, suh? I tuk he collah in 
mah ban' lak dish yer towel, en I squeeze it so. Bimeby 
he eyes begin tub stick out lak seeds comin' out'n a 
yaller lemon, en den I let go en sez sumpin' ob w'at I 
t'ink 'bout sassy no 'count nigger babies en he jes' slink 
off quick widout'n a wud tub say." 

Suddenly he began to study something on the wall, 
a placard which hung there, his lips painfully forming 
liie three words of the sign. 
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"Dat's it/' he said aloud. **Dat ar sign, Marster, 
sez 'Smokin' is exhibited.' You want to put out dat 
cigar quick en not go brekkin' de rules de fus' t'ing." 

**After this one," replied Dean, **I will keep the 
rules." 

Francis's face became anxious. ''Dar now, suh, dat 
ar's not de right way to begin ennyt'ing. De Doctah 
tres' me en I'se 'bleedg in dish yer hospital tuh see de 
rules Tbeyed widout enny 'ceptions bein' taken." 

Dean looked up, amused by Francis's words and mal- 
proprieties — ^there were some words he often led him on 
to say because the old fellow could never get them right, 
— stirred, too, by his earnestness, on his own face a flush 
of the real man. 

"You dear old thing," he said, "I will throw it away 
when it is half smoked. Will that do ? " 

Francis shook his head gloomily. **No, Marster, 
mebbe I'se only a nigger, but I'se right w'en I say dar's 
no sech t'ing ez half-way right." 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

AFTER the first rebound towards recovery of health, 
dne to the regulation and leaving off of stimu- 
lantSy the orderly life, the Turkish baths and various 
external means of eliminating the poison from his body, 
Dean began to tread the wine press of a slow recovery. 
Little by little QTames taught him to put up with trifling 
discomforts, while he did all that a first-rate physician 
could do to relieve the unavoidable suffering of his seri- 
ous condition. Through the influence of his physician 
Dean began to think along new lines, learning much of 
that science of body and mind, the relation between the 
weakened body and the weakened mind, or vice versa, 
and receiving daily more and more confidence, through 
James, of his ultimate restoration to complete health. 

From a will-less condition in which he had believed him- 

• 

self unable to control his impulses, gradually through re- 
education and retraining mentally and morally, he began 
to feel some security in his power to get control of him- 
self. He recognised how determination had exagger- 
ated itself into wilfulness and saw, by means of 'James's 
vivid power of expressing in physical terms a spiritual 
truth, the force of good and bad habits. He responded 
to the high atmosphere of resolution and hopefulness 
abot^t him, happy in feeling that he had given himself 
absolutely over to the care of James, and, in his mo- 
ments of greatest comfort, already beginning to dream 
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of the joys of a complete suppression of the morphia 
and of recovered health. 

At the outset, James had stipulated the conditions of 
the treatment, insisting that, first, last, and always, there 
should be no time limitation in mind, only the end to be 
obtained. He held constantly before his patient his 
triad for recovery: that there should be willing and 
gradual suppression of the drug; that Dean should 
voluntarily accept the surveillance of physician and at- 
tendants knowing that at any time, if he so wished, he 
could put an end to this watchfulness; and that he 
should be entirely truthful to his doctor. 

In Dean, James saw a man whom everything in him 
longed to save. His chivalry, too, was touched by the 
thought of the young wife and the misery of her brave, 
foolish, unsuccessful attempt, her devotion, her unshaken 
belief in her husband. His heart was often wrung by 
the humbled pride and the invincible honesty of Fran- 
cis. Every therapeutic means at his command he turned 
upon this case, eager for a rapid and perfect recovery. 
Yet it was with anxiety that he watched Dean still play- 
ing the tyrant in little ways, still exacting, impatient or 
violent with Francis, fearing that this wilfulness, con- 
tinuing into some moment of morphia euphoria when 
Dean was off his guard and feeling especially well, his 
promises might be forgotten, his resolution hesitate, and, 
unwilling to put up with the psychological misery of 
desire, he would give in, make an exception and by some 
means obtain the drug. He saw that even in his own 
eagerness for Dean's quick recovery there lay danger 
to his patient, increasing the probabilities of physical 
discomfort and so of a relapse. Uncertain whether he 
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bad done right in admitting Francis to be with his 
master, he both watched him and had him watched 
closely. But the more he observed him the more he 
believed in the servant and trusted him. Gradually, 
too, Dean gained upon his confidence, for, after the first 
few days of apathy and sense of utter shame, his patient 
revived wonderfully and became the life of all those who 
came in contact with him, by his brilliant talk, his cheer- 
fulness and hopefulness. 

*'Dat ar de way he useter be w'en he jes' a boy," 
confided Francis to the doctor. 

Even the pain he endured through long nights and 
days Dean bore high-spiritedly, the only acknowledg- 
ment he made at such times being a request to Francis 
to sing to him some of the old plantation lullabyes, or 
to put Mrs. Dean's picture where he could see it. His 
hand about a packet of letters, which grew larger as the 
days increased, unable at the moment to re-read them 
with their thousand messages of good cheer and love, 
unable then to distract himself, the melodious voice of 
Francis could always bring him some comfort. The 
servant would seat himself in a chair close by the bed, 
and, tender as an old mammy, croon over and over 
some of the songs which both had knewn from birth, 
surreptitiously wiping the tears away before that figure 
of his young master stretched so gallantly upon this 
rack of pain, moaning now much as he had moaned when 
a little child and Francis had carried him in his old 
black arms. 

Days there were during those first two weeks of the 
cure when the doctor and his assistant and the nurses 
came and went many times. It was a difficult case, 
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but to James no case was hopeless. The whole body, 
nerve, blood, tissue, and even bone had learned to crave 
the stimulation of morphia and not only must find 
strength to drive out that craving but also to forget it. 
Baths, rubbing, vibration, and ceaseless walking of his 
room were the physical means by which Dean struggled 
to get rid of this Archeus. Besides these, the thought of 
Margaret, the confidence that looked out from the face 
of James, Francis's devotion, and a kind of unceasing 
prayer for help, childlike repetition of the words he saw 
placarded upon the walls, — ^words which went over and 
over in his mind and to which he clung, much as Francis 
clung to his prayer wheel: *'He that ruleth his spirit 
is greater than he that taketh a city," or **To avenge 
oneself on fate, it is only necessary to live and to per- 
severe.'' Oftentimes he suffered so that the only word 
he could articulate was ''ruleth, ruleth, ruleth." Fran- 
cis came to know the significance of these syllables upon 
his Master's lips. During such moments of extremity 
there could be heard the negro's soft **Amen, Lawd, 
Amen. He'p us, Lawd, he'p us pooh chillun!" as he, 
too, clung to his prayer wheel, praying for the young 
master who was all of life to him. 

It had been a long addiction whose ravages, now that 
the morphia must go, showed themselves in many dif- 
ferent ways. Some of his miseries were only those which 
most gouty or neurasthenic people experience, irritabil- 
ity and nervousness ; but worse than these was a sort of 
unendurable restlessness which visited and punished him, 
a sort of buzzing and jangling of all the nerves in him 
which set up an unbearable craving for the drug, mad- 
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dening him, obsessing him, torturing him for hours at a 
time, hours that were hopeless, black, lengthened out 
like some long, evil, hideous face or mask of a face. 
There were moments when Dean's arms felt as if they 
were being pricked by a million needles and not one of 
the pricks with even a suggestion of a drop of the com- 
forting drug, and nights when it seemed as if he could 
not keep his legs quiet for an instant, when he got up 
and arranged and rearranged his bed-clothing and pil- 
lows a score of times. There were times when he seemed 
to himself asleep and yet was filled with an awful wak- 
ing dread and a sort of shudder deep in his very bones. 
There were days when he felt no craving at all, and 
would read or play billiards with some of the other pa- 
tients, listen to a little music in the music-room, or go 
with the nurse and Francis for an automobile ride in the 
Park. Then would follow a morning when he waked 
with burning, swollen hands, an indescribable buzzing 
all over him, eyes puffed and vision blurred. For hours, 
with a congested face and heavy sense of torpor, he 
would Ue sneezing and yawning, incapable of thinking, 
of reading or even of moving. These were moments 
when Dr. James was constantly coming and going, en- 
couraging, cheering, steadying for the continued strug- 
gle. A little more morphia would have meant physical 
comfort, but not for the world would Dean have accepted 
it even in his moment of greatest pain. Often he was 
hopeless of relief and yet he held on, heartened by 
Uames, remembering his wife and Francis. All the 
poisoned nerves in him, now being set free from the be- 
numbing effect of the drug, cried out for the wretched 
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sleep they had once had, bnt from Dean they heard an 
answer which grew stronger day by day, the voice of his 
conscience saying that he should never again have the 
opium. Drugged by what seemed to be sleep, yet un- 
able really to sleep or to wake, he would hear with every 
irregular beat of his weakened heart the slappii^ of 
Francis's spade on Smuggler's grave, or see blurred 
picture after picture of Margaret's face. How beautiful 
she was, with her dark hair and eyes, looking at him out 
of those eyes that fairly blazed their love and faith into 
his. Even the thought of her was like a hand lifting 
him up. What had she not a right to expect from him ? 
He must, he would, fulfil every one of the promises he 
had given her. 

There were almost no moments in this preliminary 
fortnight when he would not rather have died than give 
in to his discomfort or pain, and to the molecular dread 
set up in every least part of his body. He no longer 
wanted a temporary escape through morphia, for he had 
come to recognise, as for years he had not done, that such 
escape would inevitably bring swift punishment. He 
would get Francis to teach him tunes and these he would 
hum over and over again, often when he was too weak 
to form the words, with the music fighting down the sub- 
conscious demon that was trying to take possession of 
him. He wanted the morphia; he was sorry that he 
could not have it, yet strong and contented in the belief 
that he was now able to do without it. When he was 
only negatively uncomfortable, there was in him a 
strange half -sense of joy, a new sense of moral upright- 
ness. Now at the close of three weeks, when James had 
withdrawn more than three-fourths of the drug, he be- 
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gan to feel marvellously well. He played billiards, lie 
sang, lie joked with Francis, he talked about Margaret, 
and planned incessantly for the happy times they would 
all have. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

IT was with a sense of hard reality Margaret had en- 
tered upon her first day without her husband: the 
facts of what had happened, the uncertainties of the 
days to come^ the work to be accomplished. From the 
breakfast table where Mrs. Sam had remarked sympa* 
thetically that parting and saying good-bye were worse 
than a day's work, she had gone to the study, craving the 
anodyne which could be found in writing. She sat down 
at her table, covering her eyes with her left hand and 
thinking about the work. Without looking, she knew 
all that lay upon that table, a pile of unanswered letters, 
some of them addressed in her maiden name and for- 
warded from publishers, manuscripts to be typewritten, 
an orderly row of sharp pencils, the glistening keys of 
her lypewriter, and a picture of John. Outside she 
could hear the patter of rain. 

No, there was one thing she had not enumerated. Un- 
derneath the rack for letters, a gleam caught her eye. 
It was the metal case she had taken away from John on 
that night which now seemed so long, long ago. She had 
placed it there that it might be near her while she 
worked : that shining metal case should be symbol, short- 
cut of what she must accomplish for him. She drew it 
towards her, rubbing her thumb over its cover and watch- 
ing the moisture blur on the bright surface and disap- 
pear. Ah, the days and nights when Dean had reached 

for it with a mad desire for its devilish comfort and an 

22Q 
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equally mad loathing for his dependence upon it, that 
tortured, inappeasable sense of his wrong-doing 1 She 
opened the box and looked in. There was the glass 
syringe, broken at the nozzle and carelessly mended with 
a rubber band, its straight, red Tninini marks engraved 
on the surface of the barrel, tiny flakes of morphia about 
the piston head and larger crumbs scattered in the box. 
There, too, lay an empty tube which he had used for 
mixing and a tiny measuring glass smeared with the 
white paste deposited from the solution, light at the top 
of the tiny glass, thick at the bottom. It was all hide- 
ously, hideously real. How much she herself had 
learned since those first days when she had thrown her* 
self blindly and passionately against this, to her, unknown 
and terrible force! At least there was comfort in the 
knowledge that was taking the place of ignorance, in 
the certainty that was following upon uncertainly, in the 
subdued, level hopefulness of these days which had suc- 
ceeded upon the first alternations between hope and 
despair. There was comfort in being able to see things 
well enough to think about them. Yet without money, 
what, after all, could they do to put Dean permanently 
on his feet ? The cure was merely a first step. 

The damp, cold air drifted in under the crack of the 
French window away from which Miss Toots kept. She 
looked out upon the woven branches from which the 
leaves were being beaten. She watched the rain falling. 
Was it falling upon that distant city house where l^ohn 
and Francis were? She drew her husband's picture 
towards her, looking at it, and then looked out upon the 
rain again. Not a sound from any hillside 1 She did 
^ot hear little footsteps on the rain-wet walks, and 
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started at the tap upon the French window. It was 
Peggy, the rain caught in her dark hair and lying 
in a blanket over her shoulders and beading the little 
hands firmly clasped about a large wet package wrapped 
up in newspapers. 

*'Mith Dean," called little Peggy, tapping again, 
*'leth me in, pleath, quick.'' 

Margaret jumped up, unlatching the door, Miss Toots 
barking noisily about her. 

''Child, what is it?'' 

Peggy's face was grave, no smile upon it, only troubled 
sympathy. **Ith Mither Dean really gone?" she asked. 

''Yes, dear, for a while." 

'*I can't sthay," said Peggy anxiously, *'Aunt dothn't 
know I'm gone." 

She held the large, wet, dirty newspaper parcel to- 
wards Margaret. ''Ith all my toys," she lisped, '*for 
you to play with if you're lonethome. Don't tell, 
pleath." 

She dropped the package, threw her arms about Mar- 
garet's neck, kissing her again and again with loud, child- 
ish kisses, and was off through the open French window 
and the falling rain before Margaret could say another 
word. The parcel lay on the floor where it had been 
dropped, the loose sheets of newspaper open and showing 
the head of a woolly lamb, a little doll in Tyrolese cos- 
tume, a small black tin paint box, several pencils Dean 
had given the child, a picture book and a bag of sticky 
pop-corn. 

The next day Margaret worked with fewer feelings 
of unrest, for she knew the post would bring her a letter. 
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Shortly before it was time for the postman to come she 
went up to her husband's bedroom, where she could 
watch the white road. She held back one of the heavy, 
green curtains, looking down for a moment on the town 
whose sooty smoke rose in lazy coils. Then she left the 
window, for there was no postman in sight, and moved 
about putting various things where they belonged. She 
opened the tiny, shabby, brown comer cupboard where 
Dean had kept his medicines. She had never wanted 
to look into its shelves before, and now everywhere she 
found empty tubes. She gathered them all together 
and, carrying them downstairs, dropped them onto the 
coals of the fire, where they went off with a volley of 
little explosions which made Miss Toots draw back from 
the hearth. 

Then she went upstairs again and, lifting up the 
flounce of the bed, pulled out a box of books which she 
knew Dean kept there. The box was heavy and wrinkled 
up the rug as she dragged it towards her. She lifted the 
top book, an unattractive looking volume, bound in grey 
linen. It evidently contained an attempt on somebody's 
part to tell the truth about opium. The next was on the 
opium appetite ; another was a sort of autobiography, a 
painful thing full of eloquent verbiage, orchid-like words 
and a pitifully sincere effort to tell nothing but the 
truth. Another took up remedies for this habit, all in 
a rambling, unscientific fashion. Here was a French 
book,- a lot of De Quincey papers published by Ticknor 
& Fields long before Margaret was born; a book de- 
scribing various kinds of drugs that enslave, a glance at 
which was sufficient to make her lay it down. This 
volume, dirty, torn, apparently as [John had bought it 
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in some second-hand shop, dealt boldly with a hideous 
under-world into which Margaret knew that all evil in 
its last degradation must lead. She threw the book from 
her as if it were, as indeed it was, a reptilian thing. 
There was, too, a German book, a sensible, scientifio 
treatise which she put to one side for further reading. 
That might help her to understand. In her bruised 
condition she shrank from autobiographic books. A 
volume about China, its cover strewn with poppies was 
the next. Here, too, was a heavy volume, 745 pages 
long, published years ago in Dublin and just beneath 
it a slender little monograph. A few magazine articles, 
also had been clipped and lay loosely caught together 
throughout the box. In addition to these were other 
volumes, clinical lectures, theses, etiological notes. And 
beneath them a few English novels one of which she 
opened. This author had indeed made capital of a 
misery of which he apparently knew little. She ran the 
leaves through hastily: not a helpful suggestion, not a 
ray of hope. Too apparently the tragedy presented to 
him merely an opportunity for "copy.*' He had suc- 
ceeded, too, in misrepresenting the evil of which he 
wrote. At a glance Margaret gauged the untruth of 
this book. How well she knew now that opium was not 
the tragedy of an under-world or of the lap-dog world 
but of the working world, of doctors, writers, lecturers, 
scientists, teachers, . students, both men and women. 
There was a good deal of what she would have called 
** mellowness" in the book and evidently the extreme 
youth of the man had been settled upon to serve that 
end. Hysterical, too, this boy was. Truly, it was full 
of performances fit only for a dime novel. It was too 
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dreadful, too terrible for an honest author to put this 
sort of thing into a novel. She skimmed along through 
it hastily, part of her attentioii on the alert for the 
jingle of the postman's bell. The book was a sin, giv- 
ing false impressions from beginning to end. And it . 
was with a sense of relief that she thought of Dean in 
this connection, his devotion to children, his tenderness 
with little Miss Toots, his loyal human friendship with 
Francis, his troubled, ceaseless, unavailing thought for 
her own happiness, — ^Dean struggling night and day, 
tragically conscious of the highest law of his own nature, 
Buffering because that highest law still lived within him. 
She threw the book down impatiently and rose to her 
feet, just as a buggy sped up with the mail. She could 
not wait for Mrs. Sam to fetch it for her but fetched it 
herself, running her eyes eagerly over the envelopes un- 
til she came to three, one addressed in Geoffrey's hand, 
the other in the doctor's and a third in her mother's. 
With characteristic brevity, Geoffrey spoke of the 
journey and said that everything had gone well. The 
doctor's letter was longer and in his fine, illegible hand 
she read: ''This little word is sent as much to set your 
husband's mind at rest as to reassure you. He will 
need many cheerful letters during the next weeks; when 
you write, do all you can to entertain him and to make 
him hopeful, for in any condition of this sort it is 'faith 
founded upon hope and rational confidence that heals.' 
I find that your husband's case is a most difficult one 
and your seeming failure must not discourage you. In 
the surroundings in which he was, charged as they were 
with associations and past struggles, the most temporary 
or superficial anxiety had power to upset your best ef- 
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forts. It is far wiser that he should be here with me. 
What the outcome of this ease will be it is not yet pos- 
sible to say. 

** Everything that comes to us leaves its impression; 
habit takes its rise in this law of life. With repetition 
impressions are more and more easily revived. Soon 
they become a want that must be met and after that 
habit, with all its associations, is firmly established. 
Of course you realise that in some households there is an 
atmosphere of incessant fault-finding. This mistake 
you have not made, yet the chances and hazards in per- 
sonal family life make it almost impossible to succeed 
at home. There is one mistake which I see that you have 
made: your inability to hide your growing discourage- 
ment, and this did awaken and increase a feeling of an- 
tagonism in your husband. When you write be sure to 
make light of mistakes. I am certain, if you had my 
experience to begin with, there would not have been even 
this, very natural error. As a famous Frenchman has 
said, *Pour tout comprendre il est quelquefois neces- 
saire de tout sentir,' and that experience no one, least of 
all your husband or a physician, could wish you to 
have. ' ' 

Margaret laid down the doctor's letter and turned 
over in her fingers two envelopes, one addressed in 
Geoffrey's handwriting, the other in her mother's. She 
opened her mother's first. Her eyes widened, her breath 
came rapidly. Her mother had found out, Margaret 
read, and, even that moment, was on her way to Martin's 
Perry. 



CHAPTER XXXy 

IN the three weeks that passed Margaret went about 
Grey Cottage with a feeling of hope such as she 
had not had in months. If any tendency to despond 
rose in her it was checked by the reflection of her own 
emotions in her mother. Like a wailing Greek chorus 
Mrs. Eichards suggested nothing by her mien except 
tragedy, and her words were a refrain which signified 
that they were preparing for the worst. In her mother, 
Margaret had found an eflEective counter-irritant for the 
greater care. Gradually Mrs. Eichards had come to take 
a certain morbid satisfaction in what she called **the 
situation in which they found themselves,"— in other 
words, as she explained to her daughter, people who 
thought it **wise" not to be in their own home for 
a while, people with a secret to keep, people with a 
tragedy hanging over them. She said repeatedly that 
she had never expected to meet this sort of thing; she 
reminded her daughter that her own husband had spared 
her such humiliations. She did not believe that really 
nice people could have such awful things on their minds 
— she was sure she had never had anything on her mind 
before. Oh, yes, she knew all about skeletons in every 
closet, but people just said those things and she did not 
believe them anyhow! She had never seen any of the 
skeletons among persons whom she had known. No, of 
course she had never inquired, but what of that? Here 
they were, practically exiles from their own home, be- 
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cause her only child would marry a man who had not the 
first rudiments of honour in his make-up — ^married him, 
too, when she knew exactly what she was doing. If she 
herself had known or if she had been allowed to have 
anything to say about anything, she could have told what 
the outcome would be but — and so it continued. 

With her, Margaret was very patient, allowing her 
to run on as long as she could endure it, thinking of 
ways to amuse her mother and to please her, shielding 
her as much as possible. But as the days passed, afar 
from him, memories of the brief, terrible companion- 
ship with her husband became more and more poignant, 
— already softened, as memories inevitably are. Her 
mother's inability to imderstand what this absence 
meant, even to comprehend her own child, Margaret's 
inevitable isolation from others, made her more than ever 
conscious of that need of love to whose satisfaction she 
had looked forward at the time of her marriage. Every- 
thing in her cried out against this Leviathan, this mon- 
ster creature that had drawn its length slowly across 
their hearth, the burning lamps of its eyes, the great 
jaws, smoking nostrils and hot breath devouring what 
her woman's love had sought^ had most needed, had 
tried to protect and still held dearer than anything else 
in the world. Through her fatigued and relaxed mind, 
little pictures of her husband were constantly flashing: 
of him sitting by her writing-table, the shadows from the 
firelight wavering across his hair, showing the high cut 
nostrils, the tragic look of the face; or Dean with his 
head lifted to greet her, that face, even at its greatest 
degradation, still showing something of its superb male 
beauty, the strong line of chin and jaw, the deep-set 
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eyes, the wide, high forehead. Then, as saddenly, shS 
would be tortured by a feeling that she was trying to 
get his glance and that he was looking not into her eyes 
but just above them, on the eye-brow, or the forehead. 
Above all, there was that pervading, haunting sense of 
the unreality of everything: he had never been real to 
her, — ^never had been, nor ever could be until he had 
overcome the Leviathan. 

In her mother's presence she did not dare to be silent, 
for instantly came questions about what she was think- 
ing. Of what could she think but the one thing? She 
welcomed all interruptions, everything that diverted her 
mother, anything that broke up the long days of waiting. 
She was working on this Saturday morning with a sense 
of expectancy which but deepened as the mood of the 
day took possession of her. Late in the autumn as it 
was, a warm blue-grey haze hung over the Hudson, the 
hills, the near-by woods; yet the day was poised on the 
very verge of winter. Some hopeful and enthusiastic 
words in a letter from the doctor were, in this mood 
of expectancy, repeating and repeating themselves in 
her mind, when the bell rang and Mr. and Mrs. Martin 
came in. She sprang up from her desk, feeling almost 
as if she had good news to tell them. Her eyes shone, 
her dark cheeks were glowing, her manner was buoyant. 
Suddenly, she found that on some pretext Mr. Martin 
had led her mother away and that she and Mrs. Martin 
were alone in the room. 

"My dear," began Mrs. Martin at once, "for some 
time my husband and I have wanted to make certain 
plans for you. We have come to propose them to you 
to-day before we go.'* 
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Margaret looked at the elderly woman inquiringly. 

**We feel," continued Mrs. Martin, **tliat there is one 
kind of worry from which you should be entirely free 
during your husband's illness. Can you guess what 
that isV 

Margaret's face became grave and the old look of 
anxiety returned to her eyes. 

**I mean financial, *' explained Mrs. Martin. **No, 
not a word,'* she objected as the younger woman opened 
her lips to speak, ''just hear me out first. My husband 
and I are very old people. It isn't likely that we have 
many months or years ahead of us, perhaps even days, 
and the carrying out of this scheme has become one of 
our dearest plans. Money means nothing to us, for 
we have more than we know what to do with. If you 
will let us set you free from all worry now, while 
we still live, you would double any possible pleasure 
wealth brings to us. No," she said, as Margaret again 
tried to speak, **I have not finished. We have no chil- 
dren. A daughter like yourself would have been our 
greatest happiness. Can't you let us do for you what 
we would have done for her?" 

Margaret crossed the room impulsively and pressed 
the hand of the elderly woman against her cheek. 

**Dear," she said, **you have been so good — so good 
to us both. I don't know how I could have lived with- 
out the thought that you were near us and understood — 
even if nothing has been said. You have already done 
everything; I can't take more — ^I can't take what you 
oflfer." 

The lines of the fine, wrinkled face down upon which 
she looked deepened. 
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With her fingers Mrs. Martin tapped impatiently on 
the arm of the chair. **We are just waiting," she said. 
**We have counted on you and you won't help us to 
make that waiting pleasanter." 

**But,'* explained Margaret, '*I can work, and it is 
good for me to work — ^perhaps some other kinds of 
worry are good for me, too. It keeps my mind busy, 
you see. I am not earning what I have earned, but 
enough to pay expenses here, and my cousin Geoffrey 
has arranged about the hospital treatment, and — " 

**Then, you will not?" interrupted Mrs. Martin. 

** Don't you think," asked Margaret gently, **that it 
is really best for me to work and be anxious about it 
just now?" 

**Yes," admitted the old lady, taking Margaret's 
face between her hands and kissing it, "I do." 

**You understand, don't you?" Margaret asked. 

**Yes," she replied, '*I understand that we shall have 
to relinquish this scheme." And she tapped again with 
her fingers impatiently. **But we'll find another. 

« 

Well, my dear, we must say good-bye to you to-day. We 
are old and idle and day after to-morrow we start 
South for a few months. The change does us good, 
especially Mr. Martin." 

**You are going!" exclaimed Margaret. Then she 
tried to smile. '*I don't know what I shall do without 
you." 

** Couldn't you come with us?" 

'*No. I must remain here, near by." 

*'But the news is good?" 

Margaret's eyes shone again. *'It could not be 
better." 
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'*Good . . . Well, my child/' continued Mrs. Martin^ 
drawing her cloak about her, **we came to take your 
mother for her last drive with us." 

With a sense of peace Margaret sank down on the 
sofa, listening to the beat of the horses' hoofs on the 
roadway, knowing that her mother was happy in the 
society of the Martins. She was glad to be alone, hug- 
ging to herself the generous friendship of these two old 
people, as she thought of her husband. In these 
thoughts, instructed by her sorrow, made receptive 
through her own seeming failure, at last she was pene- 
trating something of that collective life of misery, of 
day-long, night-long struggle for which her husband's 
experience stood as symbol, — ^that modem life with its 
gigantic pressure and its disregard for the individual. 

She saw now that the causes which gave rise to drug 
addictions were many. Curiously enough, she had dis- 
covered that the least prolific factor among them all was 
dissipation or degeneracy; the most prolific: the care- 
less physician and the proprietary medicine. Nerve 
tension, with its resultant neuralgias, exhaustion, in- 
somnia, the frightful pace at which men have to live, 
the accidents, shocks, diseases of modem life, were the 
exciting factors to drug taking. She knew now that 
those addicted were chiefly physicians, pharmacists, 
teachers, clergymen, lawyers, office workers, in short brain 
workers of all sorts, and that among addicts there were 
three times as many men as women. She had discovered 
that to the one addicted prostitute there were four ad- 
dicted phjrsicians. 

She thought of pages of DeQuincey's '* Confession 
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of an Opium Eater" and how once she had read them, 
not only admiringly but also with some credence. 
Divine English, those pages of DeQuincey, — yes, if you 
could divorce divine English from the truth I She knew 
now that those pages were more full of lies than any 
other book in all the classics of English literature. Of 
those lines with their strange and wonderful rhythm she 
wanted to tell all readers to beware, she wanted to tell 
them that from those pages words must be taken for in- 
scription on graves where, millions upon millions, the 
victims of the drug habit, lay, — ^poor wretches whose 
lidless consciences had fought to the last for their souls, 
poor creatures who had died still calling upon God, 
still anguished, still in an agony of hope to escape. 
Beautiful English, she thought, but oh, by this very book, 
how many *' blessed household countenances" had been 
brought to the dishonour of those strange- graves I It was 
not cleansed, this clean, strong, Saxon speech, nor ever 
could be until '* just, subtle and mighty opium" had been 
discredited for all time in those pages of DeQuincey. 
Eloquent English, mighty rhetoric of DeQuincey, con- 
scienceless joy! For the value of one, strong, brave, 
clean act she would have hurled this masterpiece into 
oblivion. Upon the bosom of its darkness no city could 
be built except that of disgraceful death, there where 
mad dreams haunted the night and cries called to those 
who lived and grieved and the very earth under which 
bone and dust lay, heaved with the torment which could 
never die. 

She saw now that the profound, personal tragedy of 
the twentieth century was not one of action, of the out- 
ward clash of one personality upon another, of material 
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strife and material failure. No, while the world was 
listening breathlessly to the doetrine of pragmatism, 
while it was searching for a religion and an education 
which should be a comfortable business proposition, 
while the young and audacious men of the church were 
freely acknowledging the failure of a sectarian Chris- 
tian church as a practical working scheme and reassur- 
ing their listeners by the common-sense causes, reasons 
and effects of a pragmatical faith, — ^while this business- 
like work was going forward on the one hand, within 
and out of sight the great tragedy of the twentieth cen- 
tury pursued its ruthless way, rose in its human victim 
to its climax, found its moment of last suspense in some 
forlorn hope to recover itself, and then sank to its in- 
evitable end. This was the clash of self within self, the 
war of part of one's members upon the others, the 
battle of thought against thought, the conflict of one's 
double or multiple personality. No external human 
violence brought the fatal issue ; no outward blows were 
given ; often no report came to the world. This was life 
as her husband knew it. 

This tragedy was the race tragedy fulfilling its de- 
generation in the individual: the weakened nerves that 
failed to respond to the work to be done (which it 
would be such a joy to do!), the disease that spread, 
and ate while it spread, into every fibre of usefulness 
and peace, the cloud that rose through the mind, bring- 
ing with it its miasma of tainted body, the jetsam of a 
deteriorated inheritance. The good old days of the 
sounding Greek tragedy with its open bodily violence, 
its articulate death, Margaret saw, were passed. Only 
the cry remained the same, — that Promethean cry of 
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•"Fain, ever, forever!" One might not even die, much 
less be killed. No such simple escapes as these. Bather 
one lived on and on, facing the work that one was not 
able to do, conscious of all that one wished to do, suffer- 
ing the flight of swift desire along sick nerves, unable 
to work, unable to move, knowing that the mind was 
being locked more and more securely into a prison- 
house where everything was to be endured and nothing 
could be done, while the thoughts still looked out over 
land and sea, finding them fair, full of adventure, full 
of promise. This, the suffering mind, the impotent 
force, futility, amidst all the worthwhileness of modem 
life was the tragedy of the twentieth century: alcohol, 
cocaine, opium, the means by which the players, the 
workers in the play tried to get free, tried to escape. 
In these efforts she saw now the records of men's am- 
bition, hopes, failures, their attempts to elude wasted 
nerves or to pacify strength that has been lashed too 
long and too far. 

**No,'' something within her cried. This might be 
part of the truth. It was not the whole truth. It 
was to prevent this tragedy, to fill this need that women 
were working shoulder to shoulder in the women's clubs, 
in the christian associations, in temperance unions, in 
the suffrage movement as they had never worked before. 
Rich and poor, learned and unlearned women stood side 
by side in the greatest struggle to uplift humanity that 
the world has ever seen. Again she heard Geoffrey say, 
**The women have learned at last that men cannot do 
without them in anything, and, in despite of all the 
men can say, women are answering the great need they 
have seen. ' ' They would save the man from himself, from 
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the evils which beset him, from pestilence by day and 
fire by night. It was thus her husband had needed her ; 
it was thus that all the world needed women. In her 
ears she heard the tread of thousands and hundreds of 
thousands of women's feet, heard their songs, saw the 
banners and pennants flying — ^the marching of the Qreat 
Host in which she had taken her place. They would 
heal, console, conserve, — care for the world as it had 
never been cared for before and through its passionate 
free womanhood, make the home what it had never been 
before. 

She lay there, not only thinking, wide-eyed, of what 
she knew now, but dreaming of work she could do with 
her pen, the story of the struggle which she would 
write some day, and some day give to the world, that she 
would tell to other women in order that they might 
understand the better. The air in the room was warm, 
and she was tired. The full sunlight on her reclining 
body was soothing. A sensation of drowsiness stole 
over her. Even with the light in her eyes, her thoughts 
wandered further and further afield and she dozed. 

Suddenly she started up from the deep sleep into 
which she had fallen, with a cry. She stared about 
wildly, possessed by unnamable terrors, and of an in- 
describable sense of dreariness, of a loss already realised. 
The dream from which she sprang, wide awake, was 
horribly real. She was passing a cemetery, driving, she 
thought, with somebody, — she couldn't tell who it was. 
It was all vague, dreamlike, ghastly. Something was 
said about the graveyard being full, and, upon that, the 
person beside her cried out in a voice she would never 
forget, ^^Where will there be room for the ashes of 
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John Dean ? ' ' She had felt her face convulse, her mouth 
become fixed in lines of pain. She had tried to hide 
her mouth by covering it with her hand. Then, like the 
flashing of a cinematograph, one frightful picture after 
another had swept past her. She saw him with his 
hand lifted to do something — she knew not what; then 
she saw him running, running, running down a wide 
and brilliant street which flashed with miles of scintil- 
lating glass ; and she heard him calling her name again 
and again as he ran. 

She found herself trembling in the centre of the study 
floor. She was seizing her coat and hat and tossing 
things right and left as she sought in her desk for purse 
and gloves. She formulated no plans ; she did not think 
of leaving any word behind her. She hurried out of 
the house and down the road towards the station, un- 
mindful of everything except that her husband needed 
her and that somehow she must reach him. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 

ON the same morning, while Margaret was talking 
with Mrs. Martin, the discomfort practically be- 
ing withdrawn totally, the craving amounting to noth- 
ing, with seemingly a negligible amount of obstacle to 
overcome, unexpectedly, suddenly, Dean's will-power 
slumped, his whole mental attitude whiffled about, 
veered, shifted, turned, his Archeus came back on him 
with a leap, whispering devil-words in his ear, and that 
will-power which had fought manfully, while there were 
yet great difficulties to surmount, turned and deserted 
him, leaving him yearning and craving in every fibre 
of his body for more of the drug. 

He was seated in the early morning sunlight, feeling 
remarkably well, and reading Sorrow's L'Avengro. 
** Horse flesh and bitter ale," he repeated aloud to him- 
self, thinking that the wretched feast at whose table he 
had sat for so many years was, too, of horse flesh and 
bitter ale. Suddenly some one spoke to him and he 
looked around. But he saw nobody and apparently no- 
body had spoken. Francis, in the adjoining bath-room 
was working about, the door half open. Again he heard 
the whisper, this time speaking distinctly and audibly 
to him. For a few seconds the spoken words seemed, 
as often the loud hammering of a heart seems, a thing 
apart from himself. 

"A little more wouldn't hurt you," the voice had 

24A 
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said, **it would keep you feeling as well as you are now 
and make you better/* 

Nothing, there in the broad sunlight, with Francis 
near and the doctors and nurses within call, could pos- 
sibly hurt him, no suggestion become more than a sug- 
gestion. To have a little near him in case he felt worse 
might not after all be a bad thing — shot in the locker 
for a sudden emergency. He knew of one physician 
who advised having a tube of morphia tabloids about 
one as the proverbial ounce of prevention. But James 
had given him none. A sudden fear took possession of 
him and the haunting obsessive emotion of morphia 
craving returned upon him. Just as a lame man must 
have a crutch near him, so did he begin to feel that he 
must have some of the drug on his person. He was 
being swept on by wave after wave of fear, and doubt 
of James's ability to cure him, of his longing for morphia. 
He made a few ineffectual attempts to tell himself that 
he was almost well, that James had practically cured 
him, that the morphia had been reduced to a negligible 
fraction of what it had been. But already, even in the 
very marrow of his bones, once more a long-known yearn- 
ing and craving disturbed and weakened him. 

He called loudly to Francis, explaining that he was 
feeling miserable. Did he think. Dean asked, that the 
doctor would let him have a little more to take, or at 
least permit him to have some near him in case his heart 
failed. Francis, noticing that his master's face, which 
had got back a good deal of its one-time fresh colour, had 
paled and that he was apparently in the extremest de- 
jection and distress, stared at him in amazement. 

**Iiaw sakes, Marster," the old negro ejaculated. *'I 
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t 'ought you wuz 'bout yo'se'f 'gain. Ten minutes ago 
you wuz feelin' fine, suh, en heah you say you feelin' 
poohly." 

Dean repeated his demand. 

''No, suh. I don't t'ink a gentermun lak Dr. James 
is gwineter let you hab dat ar hoodoo debblish drug tub 
play wid no mo'. Sense you ax me, dat's w'at I t'ink. ' ' 

Dean rose and began walking feverishly up and down, 
up and down the room, saying that he must have some- 
thing to quiet him, that nobody could know what he was 
suffering, this was a moment when he must have help 
or he could not go on. They must help him or he would 
collapse. With his back to Francis he depianded the 
box of cigars which had been brought to the hospital. 

**I done put dat ar box 'way," was the answer he 
received. 

First Dean plead, then he was angry, then he 
threatened. All the time Francis was wishing that he 
had thrown the box away rather than hidden it in the 
luggage, half fearful that, at any moment, it might 
be found. But he would give his master no satisfaction. 
By this time, weakened, with his recovered self-mastery 
gone and the craving become a maddening ache within 
him. Dean was indifferent to everything except the 
relief he felt he must have, which, since he knew he 
could get no opium, tobacco might help to bring him. 
He stormed at Francis, ordering him to bring the cigars, 
but the old servant refused. Then he himself went and 
dragged forth a trunk, throwing out the contents as 
he sought frantically for the box. Not finding it there, 
he rummaged one thing after another, at last, in a 
shabby old black portmanteau which had belonged to 
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his grandfather and which for years Francis had carried 
proudly as his own personal possession, he discovered 
it. 

Anger leaped from the servant's eyes as he shouted, 
**Tou put dat ar bag down, suh! Dat's mine. Mebbe 
I'se a nigger, but I 'so got mah rights en you hab no 
right tuh look in dat.'* 

But it was too late. Already Dean had taken out a 
cigar and, lighting it with a trembling hand, walked 
away from Francis. In deep inhalations he drew in the 
smoke. Gradually the desire to lie down upon something, 
to get off his clothes and rest overcame him and he sat 
down upon the edge of the bed, the box grasped firmly 
under one arm, while, the cigar between his teeth, he 
worried off his shoes and coat and dropped back upon 
the pillows indifferent to Francis, to everything. 

'*De Doctah 'pend on me jes' ez much ez on de nuss, 
suh," spoke Francis. "Wat he say w'en he see you 
smokin' en he done toP you you ain*t tuh smoke en I 
done promise him, suh, you shan't? Wat dat sign dap 
say? Wat 'bout yo* promise tuh keep de rules, suh? 
Wat de Doctah say w'en he come in now? I ain't 
'sponsible fo' dish yep action," protested Francis, *'I'se 
gwineter tell him ef you don't th'ow 'way dat cigar 
dish yer minute en hand up dat box." 

Dean, now that he had got something of what he 
craved, and the tyrant Archeus in him slightly appeased, 
was willing to pacify Francis so far as he could and yet 
not relinquish any fraction of obtainable comfort. But 
Francis would not be pacified and, his face wrinkled and 
forlorn, he stormed and stormed in vain. In the midst 
of this scene there was an unexpected rap upon the door. 
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and the nurse, a large, strong, kindly woman, walked 
in. Like a flash. Dean had thrust the lighted cigar into 
his pocket and pushed the box still further under him. 
The nurse looked around, sniffing, and commenting on 
the smoke filled air, and announced that the doctor was 
in the next room with a patient and would be in directly. 
Then, with no further word and a glance of reproach for 
Francis, she closed the door. 

** Throw open the windows!" ordered the master. 

*'I'se not gwineter th'ow open any window. You see 
w'at de nuss t'ink, suh.'' 

Dean had taken the half -finished cigar from his pocket 
and tossed it into the well-filled waste-paper basket. 
He got up hastily now and hid the box in a dresser 
drawer. Then, pulling off more of his clothes he put 
on his dressing gown and got into bed. 

'*I tell you," he ordered angrily from the bed, ** throw 
open those windows!" 

'*I'se tole mah las' lie fo' you, suh," retorted Francis, 
not moving to obey, **en I'se libbed mah las' lie, too. 
Jes' w'en I t'ink yo' well, you ac* lak dis. Do you t'ink 
de Doctah ain't gwineter know it, suh?" 

At that moment there was an imperative rap on the 
door and James entered, the nurse behind him. 

** What's the meaning of this?" he demanded, smelling 
the smoke. *'Why do I smell tobacco smoke, Francis?" 

**Kaze, suh," answered Francis, looking him straight 
in the eyes, **kaze dere is tobacco smoke tuh smell, suh. 
Dat's w'y." 

A quick, sharp interrogation came from the doctor. 
Dean did not answer it and the old negro pointed to the 
bureau drawer. 
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"Did you put it there?" asked the doctor. 

* * No, suh. I done beg Marster not tuh but he would. ' ' 

James cast a glance at Francis, noticing the wrinkled 
misery of the old face, pulled the drawer open, took 
out the box and went to the edge of the bed where Dean 
lay with his face half averted. 

'*Steen,'' he said sharply, ''what is the meaning of 
this?'^ 

Without looking at him, his patient replied that he 
did not know, that suddenly he had felt weak and ill, 
and, remembering the cigars, had thought it would do 
him no harm to smoke just one. 

James turned to the nurse. ** Order a hot douche for 
Mr. Steen immediately. After that I will see him 
again.'* 

Without another word, James left the room, the nurse 
going with him. 

Francis had some sense of the struggle going forward 
in his master, but more even of the dignity lost, the 
position which they had momentarily sacrificed. Of 
Francis's misery, the master was, by this time, think- 
ing nothing at all. He moaned and found incessant 
fault with the old negro. 

He began repeating over and over, ** Bring me my 
clothes, Francis, I am going now ! Bring me my clothes, 
I want to go!" 

Francis, his back to his master, had sat down, his 
hands gripped in each other, his face working. ''I 
cayn't do no sech t'ing, suh." 

**Get me my clothes I say, Francis!" commanded 
Dean again. **I am going now." 

After that he began to curse and find fault with the 
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old man, constantly repeating his order to get him his 
clothes and explaining that he would put on his trousers 
and overcoat and go in a closed carriage if necessary. 

''But how you would look, suhl" replied Francis, 
wiping his eyes on his shiny coat sleeve and rocking 
to and fro disconsolately. 

Dean replied that nobody would see him, that he 
could go in a taxi with the curtains drawn down. 

The cigar gone, he demanded morphia, saying that 
he would die if he could not have it within the next 
few minutes and making Francis swear on the grave 
of his old master that he had not even a single tabloid 
hidden away somewhere. Suddenly he recollected the 
cigar stump in the waste-paper basket and ordered the 
servant to get. it for him, but Francis did not move. 
He himself got out of bed, stumbled across to the basket 
and fumbled about in its rubbish until he found the 
stump. Then he took a box of match^ from the top of 
the dresser and getting into bed, lighted the cigar, puff- 
ing away contentedly. 

After that he said, ' ' I am going when I have finished 
this, Francis, and you may come with me or not, as 
you please.'* 

The tone of his master's voice frightened the servant 
even more than the hysterical demands which had now 
ceased. 

**You don' fo'get," he replied, **tuh t'ink of enny- 
body in de world 'cept yo'se'f." 

*'I can go if I want to," answered Dean calmly, 
turning the cigar in his fingers, ''and I shall go. I am 
a free agent. I don't have to stay. I don't have to 
think of anybody but myself." 
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**Dey ain't ennybody in de world who lib jes' fo' 
himself.'* 

Then Francis went to the door, saying that he would 
be back directly, closed it and hurried downstairs. 

Dean lay back, puflSng at his cigar stump. What was 
all this fuss and jargon about anyway? What harm 
could one cigar dof They were a lot of frantic fanatics. 
What did anybody know except himself of what he 
really needed? Did he not know more about this trouble 
than a physician who had never had it f And therefore 
did he not know better what was best for himself? 
Anyway in a few minutes he woxdd be going. He would 
never have placed himself in James's hands had he 
known the unreasonable tyranny to which he would be 
subjected. 

After the nerve storm that had swept over him, each 
instant he was becoming more torpid. Burned close, 
the cigar felt loose, warm and comforting in his fingers. 
Of course he knew best, he kept repeating to himself. 
James meant well, nobody needed to tell him that. He 
was a good old fellow but he made a mistake when he 
attempted coercion. He looked dreamily at the tiny 
red bit of lighted cigar still left in his fingers. His 
grip on it relaxed, he meant to take just one more puff 
at it, then he forgot and it dropped to the fioor. His 
last conscious thought was a resolution that when Francis 
came he would get up at once and leave the hospital. 
After that drowsiness passed into warm stupor and he 
slept. 

From this sleep he was aroused by the consciousness 
that somebody was staring at him. He looked up and 
saw above him a black face. 
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'* Francis," he mumbled stupidly, ''we'll go now. 
Just get me my clothes, please." 

*'Did you ring, sir?" came the reply. 

Dean opened his eyes wider. Had he rung? Who 
was this speaking? Who was this looking down at him ? 
It was not Francis yet the face was black. Oh, it was 
one of the negro bell-boys! 

''What do you want?" he demanded, not liking the 
look the boy bent upon him, dud picking up Margaret's 
last letter which lay loose upon the coverlet. 

"I thought you rang, sir," was the reply. **I saw 
Francis downstairs and thought you might need some 
one to help you," the boy continued, standing by the 
bed, grinning. "Glad to do anything I could for you, 
sir," he said significantly, "bring you something, sir, 
or get you something or oblige you in any way you 
like." 

Dean looked up into the boy's sly yellow face, hating 
it aud yet seized again with a mania to get what would 
comfort him, and seeing in this fellow a probable aid to 
that end. But some residue of self-respect kept him 
from taking full advantage of the situation. If he could 
get out for a few minutes, then he would be able to help 
himself. 

"Here, take this," he said, handing the negro some 
money. "Can I get out of here for a few minutes?" 

The boy grinned again. "Yes, sir," he said, taking 
the money, "I can get you out. I am on door duty 
now and the Doctor and nurses are in the consulting 
room about a patient. I think you can get past, sir. 
I thought you might like to do that, sir." 

In a minute Dean had flung his clothes on and his 
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overcoat over his clothes. Down the stairs, only half 
light even at noon, past closed office doors, past another 
negro boy who smiled knowingly, every instant in terror 
of Francis's appearance, Dean slipped along. 

The boy opened the front door silently, whispering, 
**Tum to the right, sir. There are not any office win- 
dows looking out that way. Thank you, sir. Expect 
you back soon, sir.'* 



CHAPTER XXXVII 

DEAN turned to the right, climbing up the slight 
incline on the rise of ground towards Fourth and 
Fifth Avenues, turning his back upon the neighbourhood 
of Columbus Avenue and the Park. He was possessed 
by a sense of elation, of the freedom, of the comfort 
he could quickly secure for himself. But even before he 
had reached Fourth Avenue he had begun to make ex- 
cuses: he was not going to take anything, he meant 
simply to have something near him in case of necessity. 
That was reasonable enough. Another voice within him 
asked what James would think, but Dean refused to 
answer and went on with his explanations which, as he 
continued to excuse himself, to his own mind, became 
more plausible. James was on old man, he was set in 
his ways, he was lacking in sympathy just as old people 
always were. Refusing to let so much as one thought 
linger about Margaret and Francis, Dean concentrated 
his attack upon the doctor. This was no philanthropy 
with James, — ^no, of course not. He made his living by 
it. He had got into ruts with his work, and the work 
was badly managed, anyway. If James had beqn a 
bigger, more flexible and adaptable personality he would 
have foreseen all these things, and. Dean assured himself, 
would have stood a better chance of controlling a man 
like himself. 
He was crossing Fourth Avenue. Should he go up 
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or down it for the comer drug-store which would give 
him what he wanted? Fifth Avenue lured him on and 
he continued down ■ Street still defending himself 
in explanation of how others had failed him at this 
critical moment. Yet every moment a tacit acknowl- 
edgment of his own mistakes goaded him. He quickened 
his pace; he would take nothing; he would just get it 
and return as rapidly as possible. He looked up at an 
enormous sign on one of the Fifth Avenue buildings 
now in sight. It read, ** Drink Coca-Cola. Relieves 
Fatigue." He was unbearably tired. He wanted Coca- 
Cola or anything else he could get, — ^not, of course, the 
drug. He was still convinced that he could oppose his 
craving for that. He went into a big glittering drug- 
store on the comer of Street and Fifth Avenue 

and asked for Coca-Cola. He tossed it off greedily, 
drinking the glassful at one gulp. He must have an- 
other. He took several, tossing them off as he had the 
first. It stung and revived his throat. He could feel 
it tingling throughout him — ^like a shock of new life. 
In short, he told himself that it was what he needed. 
He put down his money and, leaning far over the 
counter, spoke to the clerk in a whisper. 

** Couldn't, sir,*' said the clerk decisively, looking 
surprised. 

He was a young, fresh-faced fellow with a pleasant 
smile and he smiled at Dean. 

Once more in a whisper Dean begged him. 

** Sorry, sir," answered the clerk, **but you can get 
nothing of that sort here without a doctor's pre- 
scription." 

The Coca-Cola bad produced a sense of excitement iu 
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him and for a moment Dean argaed with him, telling 
him the old story about sciatica^ and in his case, the 
one way it could be relieved. But, holding his hand to 
his thigh, he was obliged to go out of the drug-store 
with nothing. Smarting under what he knew the clerk 
thought of him, he now began to hate the fellow. What 
right, he asked himself angrily, had a stranger to sus- 
pect him, just because he wanted laudanum for sciatica? 
Yet he knew he was afraid of the boy. Also, he began 
to realise to what he must return when he went back to 

West Street : the reproach in the quiet look of the 

doctor's eyes, the wild misery in Francis's, such as had 
been on the old black face so many, many times. Sud- 
denly a question stopped him: what if James should tell 
Margaret? 

Excited by the Coca-Cola and struggling with an ac- 
cumulating sense of self -disgrace, his obsessive craving 
became more tyrannical. On one of the side streets off 
Fifth Avenue a hurdy-gurdy was playing to some danc- 
ing children. SJust beyond this group a small drug-store 
was visible. Dean felt unaccountably weak as he 
dragged himself towards the place, the harsh, whining 
music beating relentlessly on his ears. Again he had 
begun to suffer from that horrible torturing sense of 
death from which, during the weeks of the gradual sup- 
pression he had been set free. Again he felt his help- 
lessness to escape from the drug — ^a conviction taking 
possession of him that he could never escape from it, 
that after all the struggle was useless. He was sure, 
too, that everybody he passed must see the strife and 
weakness within him and despise him accordingly. 
FEAB^ drowning out the whine of the hurdy-gurdy and 
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tte joyous beat of the children's feet upon the pavement, 
blinding, terrible, encompassing, surged like the sea all 
about him. The very threshold over which he stepped 
rocked with it. Death was his only means of escape 
from his inescapable misery, and of death he thought 
longingly. Once it had eluded him, but it should not 
again. It was the one thing in which he might become 
secure of peace. 

Before the drug was in his hand he had grown hope- 
less again, for he knew, once obtained, he would take 
it. He thought of ways of cheating himself, of getting 
the better of this Leviathan. Even in the grip of his 
renewed craving he had not given up the struggle. 
Yes, he could cheat himself. This time he would re- 
deem his courage in one thing at least: it should be 
strychnine, not opium. That would hurt, and to Dean's 
diseased mentality there was some wholesome, redemp- 
tive power in the pain he would suffer from taking this 
poison. Already he was asking the little German clerk 
for the strychnine. It lay in his hand ; he looked down 
on the label of skull and cross-bones, conscientiously 
pasted on the white wrapper, numb in the immeasurable 
will-lessness that had taken possession of him. 

He passed out of the shop and through the group of 
dancing children. He continued down Fifth Avenue 
once more, the strychnine gripped in his hand, think- 
ing, with every glance that sought his, that he saw some 
knowledge of what he contemplated doing. He closed 
his fist hard and thrust it into his overcoat pocket, the 
better to conceal his intentions. He made violent ef- 
forts to avoid the glances of others, and, then feeling 
^ courageous niomont when he thought he Qould d,o it, 
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he stepped aside into a little doorway. He tore open 
the white paper that hid the strychnine. He lifted the 
powder towards his mouth. Suddenly, with the paper 
fairly touching his lips, the power in his arm was 
stricken from it and he heard his wife say in an ago- 
nised voice, **My God, where will there be room for the 
ashes of John Deanf " Margaret herself was there be- 
fore him, wild, distracted, as even he had never seen 
her. 

Stunned by this apparition, he cried aloud, flung the 
powder on the street and sped, terror-stricken, down 
Fifth Avenue. When He came to a standstill again he 
had fled for miles and was in the neighbourhood of 
Forty-Second Street. Disorganised by the phantasm 
from which he had run, now at every step some demon 
of fear sprang out at him. He knew himself at last the 
complete coward, afraid even of the breath he drew 
and seeing cause for terror in the most commonplace 
things about him, — ^both afraid to live and afraid to die ; 
afraid of the streets and afraid of the people ; afraid of 
fhe very sky that shone blue and brilliant above him. 

From Saint 's Church came the sonorous music of 

an organ, the tones of the organ seeming to roll up the 
terrors about him even as white waves boil up on some 
black rocky headland. He would have gone in; the 
church itself and its darkness invited him, but he was 
afraid of the musie and afraid of the eyes of the peo- 
ple who were entering. Everything had become just 
so many parts of the monster Leviathan that moved up 
on him to crush him, into whose burning eyeballs and 
open maw he had looked now for years — it seemed for 
centuries, knowing that the monster was, after all, his 
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lord and master and must devour him in the end. He 
could not even cheat him by the kind of death he would 
choose to die. That, too, the Leviathan claimed as his 
own. It did no good to resist any more ; cruel had they 
been to give him the brief respite, the brief hope of the 
partial suppression. 

As he passed the church, a man, who came out of it, 
turned and, with a keen glance, looked after Dean. It 
was but another glance to terrify him in the awful 
helplessness and horror that were gathering blacker 
and blacker about him. He saw nothing of the motley 
throng on the great avenue, its palatial shops, its luxuri- 
ous motors, its bright coloured busses; nothing of its 
sumptuously dressed women, even at this comparatively 
early hour clad in satin, velvet and jewels; nothing of 
the paint and powder, the whitened noses, the draped 
figures ; nothing of those other drug victims who by the 
thousands go in and out of office doors, struggling to 
meet a life whose pressure is too great for them and who, 
like Dean himself, cast furtive glances or maddened 
looks on the world around about them; nothing of the 
dogs that leaned out of carriage windows or looked out 
securely from the hollow of a mistress's arm; nothing 
of the jagged roof-line that dropped, segment after 
segment, against a shining blue sky, down to the very 
arch of Washington Square. The white glittering 
canyon of the street, the gay rushing multitude that 
flowed through it, did not exist for Dean any more, for 
fear dug its steel talons deep into him and screamed 
about his head. 

He shrank from the thought that he might meet 
somebody he knew. West Street had seemed so 
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remote, but on Fifth Avenue lie might encounter any- 
body of his acquaintance. For such a contingency he 
must get strength, he must be more like himself. Gtood 
God, why had he not asked for what he really wanted 
at the little German drug Store? There was only one 
way he could get strength — ^there had never been but 
the one way for him. However, there was one whip he 
could use first. He slipped into the Hotel Puccini and 
ordered a cocktaiL With his upper lip he pushed the 
cherry aside, drinking the glassful at one gulp and dry- 
ing his wet lips by cupping and sucking them alter- 
nately one over the other. He called the waiter, who 
came running with a biU-of-fare, but Dean thrust the 
card away from him, pushed back the bread the waiter 
had set down, ordering two more cocktails. It was the 
lunch hour, but the Cafe had not yet filled up and the 
white tables shone against the garish red and gilded 
walls. There were too many white tables in these New 
York hotels, Dean thought, ghastly glittering things, 
with walls behind them, seeming to swarm with objects 
not more than half visible. He was impatient for the 
second cocktail. Hearing the waiter at his elbow he 
looked up, but there stood two men, identical in appear- 
ance and each depositing a glass before him. 

'*Get out!'* he cried, not realising that something 
had happened to his vision. 

Caught by the look of surprise on both faces still 
above him, and conscious of what he had done, he stared 
at the tablecloth, not daring to look up again and only 
shifting his glance towards the scarlet walls, where 
lines and forms half visible had sharpened and become 
wholly visiblq. Th^ waiters, gone from his elbow, he 
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looked after them, wondering anxiously whether the 
hotel authorities knew all that these walls which re- 
vealed their life to him contained. It was broad noon- 
dajy yet the figures had come out: strange, vicious look- 
ing men, intent upon robbery ; curs that yelped and tore 
at one another with inconceivable savagery; ghastly, 
miserable-appearing women, accessory to every crime 
intended by the men, urging on the dogs to their fiendish 
rending and tearing. Why did no one pay attention? 
Why did no one stop these things? Screams and cries 
filled the air and he saw open wounds from heavy pistol 
shots, the dogs' mouths covered with blood and foam. 
Upon the red walls these devil men and dogs danced and 
yelled. And up on all this crawled the Leviathan Dean 
thought he had left on the street. Why did not some 
one see! What was the matter with everybody? Now 
bats, beetles, monkeys and a score of other evil-faced or 
grinning creatures swarmed over the walls in the wake 
of the monster. Suddenly all these agile creatures dis- 
solved into policemen, Geoffrey in their midst. 

Dean dropped his glass, shattering it, and sprang up 
exclaiming, **He is coming!" 

He started for the door, hearing the waiter saying, 
**Bill, sir, bill.'' 

He shoved a bill into the hand of the man behind 
him. 

** Don't you see," he called, ''what has happened!" 

And he fied on into the lobby. 

The waiter stood still for an instant, gazing compas- 
sionately after Dean. ** Drunk!" he ejaculated. 

By this time Dean felt Geoffrey actually upon his 
heels. He had known that Geoffrey stayed at this hotel 
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when in New York. Why, then, had he not remembered 
it in time! When a voice addressed him in the lobby 
he fairly leaped into the air, hurrying on through the 
lobby where some sort of a political convention was being 
held. Frantically he elbowed his way towards the re- 
volving doorway, in his ears the sound of that voice 
speaking again. ''Mr. Dean," it said, ''I want to speak 
with you. Don't you remember — " 

Dean sprang into a cubicle and whirled through 
madly, still feeling the presence behind him. 

But, once on the street, the voice began again and on 
his arm was laid a detaining hand. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 

BOBBY took a fresh hold on Dean's sleeve. **Say, 
sir, don't you remember met" 

Hurrying forward, Dean turned his head around so 
that he could see the boy at his elbow. * ' Yes, ' ' he said 
breathlessly, *'but I can't stop now." 

Bobby stuck close to his elbow, talking as he went 
along with him. '' Perhaps I could do something for 
you, sir ? I 'm a day messenger now, sir. ' ' 

Dean shook him off, but Bobby was quickly back at 
his elbow. In the hotel lobby the boy had seen the con- 
dition the older man was in — ^he was, as he often said of 
himself, a ' ' wise kid. ' ' With the thought of Mrs. Dean, 
with whom he had talked on that late summer day, of 
her kindness to him and of his own mother's condition, 
he was following an impulse to help. 

Dean said he was going to take the 'bus down Fifth 
Avenue. Bobby affirming that that was the direction in 
which he was going, too. Dean, in the hope of putting 
him off, kept saying as the busses rolled by that they 
were none of them the one he wanted. 

**A11 that's goin' to go by have gone except the Wash- 
ington Square," explained the boy. 

'*Yes," agreed Dean, shivering as he stood on a cor- 
ner not a stone's throw from the Waldorf, ** Washington 
Square is the one I want." 

He was suspecting every one who passed that corner, 

2es 
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jostling him or at a distance, of a knowledge of all that 
was going on within his mind. They knew what he was, 
what he had been and what he was going to do. Two 
or three times he was on the jwint of flight, so excruci- 
ating had the pain of this suspiciousness become. He 
only half heard the incessant stream of talk that Bobby 
kept up, with the intention of entertaining him until 
he could get the information he wished. The boy shifted 
his weight from one heavily-booted foot to the other, his 
eyes every instant upon Dean. Bobby was asking him 
where he was staying, when the bus came along and 
drew up by the curbing. 

*'Pay your fare, sir?" asked Bobby. 

Dean shook his head, and, extending his dime, tried 
to thrust it into the slot of the little machine which the 
conductor pointed at him like a pistol, but his hand 
trembled so that he could not fit in the coin and Bobby 
took it from him. After that, his weariness increasing 
and with it the craving for the stimulant he was seek- 
ing, everything became obliterated except the one desire. 
His whole world had narrowed to the one point of crav- 
ing. In the boy's conversation words came and went 
which should have wakened in him counter-emotions, 
but in the onrush and surge of his opium hunger they 
were swept aside. In that hour of madness he had be- 
come at heart anything, everything that might get him 
the drug, — a liar, a thief, a murderer. 

Past him, outside, rolled the traflSc of the great avenue 
and sounded the tread of thousands upon thousands of 
feet, — ^multitudinous noises, resolving themselves into 
one great chord of human life, — ^life from which, in 
this extreme hour of his miserable existence he felt 
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himself an outcast. Since noon he had altered almost 
beyond recognition. The emaciated face, distinguished 
by its unusual male beauty, and to which the natural 
hue and texture of skin had been returning, had with- 
ered, whitened, become flabby; the muscles and nerves 
which, in recovering their tone, had expanded the great 
shoulders, tightening up the muscles of back and neck, 
had relaxed and collapsed utterly until he sat, fallen 
into a heap in the bus, a will-less, hopeless, trembling, 
prematurely old man. 

The first sense of shame and fear experienced in the 
hotel, once worn away, had given place to broken mem- 
ories of what Bobby had done for him in the past, and 
so might do again for him now. He leaned over and 
whispered to him. 

**Naw," objected the boy, twisting a button on his 
uniform, **you don't want to go to no such place as 
that. I have been in and out of 'em lots when I was a 
night messenger. You said it was dope you wanted, 
and I can get that for you at any drug-store as easy as 
I can buy mom a cake of washing soap." 

Dean leaned nearer to him. He could have fondled 
him now that he believed he would do for him what it 
had proved diflSicult to do for himself. Again he spoke 
to him in an undertone. 

''Naw," said Bobby, "they closed 'em up. I tell you, 
I have been in and out of 'em dozens of times. Every 
once in a while they show up those joints and write 
them up in the newspapers, and that's what they've just 
been doin'. But the kind of thing they do don't do no 
good, and the papers don't tell the truth about them, 
either. . . . No, sir, not you. They're dirty holes. . • . 
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Them raids is worse than useless. It's like bitin' the 
head oflf'n a wart — the wart always comes back in the 
same place. They'd better spend their time spotting 
the druggists and bum doctors and the smugglers at the 
ports and from over the boundaries. Then they'd get 
somewhere sometime, I guess. . . . No, sir, not if you've 
never smoked one. It wouldn't give you no pleasure 
nohow. . . . Naw, they're dreadful places, men and 
women lying around together hittin' the pipe — a lot 
of the street women smoke hop, — and sometimes gab- 
bling like monkeys, and the stink of the smoke and the 
people is enough to knock you down, sir. You take my 
word for it, the people that go to them places were a 
rotten lot before they ever walked into a joint. . . . 
Here we are, sir." 

After passing under the arch, the bus came to a final 
stop by a curbing in that old square about which there 
still lingers some of the peace and the quaintness of a 
past Manhattan life. Soon the great tide of Fifth 
Avenue business will roll down even into that remote 
place, wipe away the residential businesses that have 
taken possession of it, wrecking the old houses remain- 
ing, eat up every inch of its available space and cast up, 
even as the magician draws the white magic of blossom 
from seed, those great buildings, splendid, glittering, 
sky-scraping, which have made Fifth Avenue like no 
other great thoroughfare in the world, incomparable 
for brilliance, picturesqueness and restless, teeming, 
surging human life. 

In the quiet of Washington Square as the bus rolled 
away, could be heard the clip-clop of the horses' hoofis. 
On a near-by plot of grass a woman, with a heavy cloak 
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abont her, was exercising a dog. Dean heard Bobby 
questioning him, but his eyes were on the dog, an old 
setter with a blanket on his back. Over him flooded the 
whole miserable significance of this day, and he heard 
again the noise of Francis's spade as the negro smoothed 
the sides of Smuggler's grave. 

Following the windings of the Hudson and approach- 
ing the Forty-second Street Station sped an electric 
train, the cars swift-moving, clean, cool ; the river, bril- 
liant in the late afternoon sunshine, soon, — after its long 
journey from the immense lake that fed it, past busy 
cities, between hills and palisades and other towns, — 
to lose itself in harbour and sea. Whatever of destiny 
there lay in erosion, in valley and hill boundaries, in 
declivity and the lure of harbour and sea, that destiny 
the great river had followed. Whatever of destiny there 
lay in the tidal force of- love, Margaret Dean followed 
as blindly and as surely. The flash of countless passing 
objects, the vibration of the train, the homeliness and 
commonplaceness of the life about her had soothed her. 
Subsequent to the first wild unaccountable frenzy of 
terror as she started from the sofa in the living-room of 
the cottage, she had been able to think, to question her 
own impulses, to decide what was wisest for her to do. 
When she realised, after catching the train, that her 
husband was, no doubt, secure in the care of James, she 
felt ashamed of what seemed a hysterical impulse, — 
the precipitate obedience to a dream that had sent her 
racing, as upon a life and death errand, to the station. 
Obviously the first thing for her to do was to telephone 
from Forty-second Street, where there was no chance 
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of any one knowing her, to find out exactly how things 
were at the hospital. 

Watching the swinging of the heavy doors as people en- 
tered the telephone booths and drew them to after them, 
Margaret waited for her connection. At last her turn 
came. Mrs. Dean, she said, would like to speak with Dr. 
James. Almost immediately she heard the quiet voice, 
no less quiet on this day, of the elderly man, telling her 
what had happened, confirming the worst, stating that 
they were glad she was in the city. Would she come at 
once to the hospital? All their machinery for follow- 
ing and recovering a lost patient had been set in motion ; 
at any moment her husband might be brought in. Al- 
ready they believed that they had a clue, for there was 
little doubt that he had been seen at the Hotel Puccini 
and they had the number of a messenger boy who had 
disappeared with him. The deductions for those who 
understood this trouble were obvious, and Mrs. Dean 
was to hope for the best Saying that she would come 
at once, Margaret hung up the receiver and left the 
booth, following up one of the innumerable temporary 
sluiceways leading out of the station, past a parcel of- 
fice and news-stand and a curb full of taxis. By the ele- 
vated she could reach West Street most quickly. 

Twice she started east to take the elevated and twice 
an impulse as strong as a galvanic shock turned her 
face westward. Irresistibly, something drew her and 
she turned, passing the Manhattan and walking with 
quick, nervous steps up Forty-second Street towards 
Fifth Avenue. 

Dean's obsessive thought, now returning on him with 
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all the greater force because of the long abstinence from 
opium, was that he must get some place, get there 
quickly and forget forever his misery. Not another in- 
stant would he or could he endure this agony of defeat. 

He heard the boy, standing on the curbing beside him, 
ask where he was staying. For the past three-quarters 
of an hour Bobby had been moving up on the question, 
hoping that he could enquire without arousing sus- 
picion. But the qiiick reptilian intelligence of long- 
continued opium addiction had returned to life in 
Dean. 

*'No you don't," he said. 

**Aw, say, come," replied Bobby, aware that their 
duel of wits had begun, **what do I care? Only, your 
being in the Puccini made me think you'd come from 
the West Side, and I just thought that it's dead easy to 
get your hop in that case from where you came from. 
I don't know where you're staying and if you don't 
want to tell me it's all one to me. But I guess, anyhow, 
as you're so anxious to get there we'd better beat it up 
the Avenue in a taxi See ? ' ' 

Dean could scarcely hold himself upright, the somatic 
craving which devoured him as a flame licks up wood, 
the obsessive idea that he must get opium in some form, 
any form, its delusional power seemingly increased ten- 
fold ; the weakness, due to its withdrawal and the mental 
agony from which the opium victim is never free either 
by night or by day, after the initial experience, and 
which had increased in him until it shook him as the 
stone breaker shakes and breaks stone, was shattering 
him body and soul, filling his mind and his eyes with 
horrible phantasmagoria, until he was well over the verge 
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of mania. Through the blur before his eyes Bobby's 
eager, earnest little face looked out at him. 

*'Yes," he agreed, ''call one, but get me somewhere 
quick. ' ' 

The minute while he waited on the curbing was an 
eternity, the awful infinite of the opium wretch. Then 
he felt the swing of the taxi and the cool air as one feels 
a wet sponge in recovering from a swoon, gratefully, 
dreamily. He was too weak to notice where they were 
going. But he heard Bobby's voice and it sounded a 
long way off, endlessly speaking on and on of that under- 
world which, to the opium fiend who has never lost con- 
sciousness of his vice, is like a live coal, burning into 
the flesh. 

'*This was when I was a night messenger, sir, and I 
knew them places the way some kids know the alphabet. 
It was about eleven o'clock one night and a reporter 
from The Star called and said he wanted a wise boy — 
some one who would show him the sights for an hour or 
two, and the boss gave me the job. After he had gone 
about three blocks he said he guessed we'd better get 
something to eat and asked whether there was any Chi- 
nese restaurants around where they had good stuff. I 
told him sure there was, for we were right near the best 
Chinese place in that part of the city. I remember he 
ordered a mushroom chop-suey and I took Ya-Ko-Main 
with chicken. The place was pretty quiet that night — 
not so many street walkers about as usual. After we 
finished eating, we had a smoke and watched the people. 
All the time he was writing things down on a bit of 
paper he had before him and I was telling him of some 
of the things the Chinese let go on in their restaurants 
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that no decent restaurant will put up with for a minute, 
and how they let the girls room over the restaurants and 
the opium dens they keep in the back where they sell 
opium on the quiet. He said was I sure? I said I 
was. Every messenger knew about thatj that people 
they knew got opium there, but that most of the hop was 
not sold at the restaurants but from the Chinese tea- 
stores. You see, a fellow that's a night messenger has 
to know all about these things, for he makes most of his 
money buying dope and booze and food and carrying 
notes from the red-light women— that's where the most of 
our money comes from, sir. Some of the Chinks have 
a call-box right in the kitchen and when a woman wants 
food sent to her room, as she does all the time, the 
Chinaman rings up a messenger and we take over the 
food. And, hell, we go right into their rooms with the 
stuff. One little fellow that came on to the service green 
as he could be refused. He had to quit. But he's the 
only one I ever heard of who did it, for that's where we 
get the good tips. I quit the night service on mom's 
account, and I begin to see some things I never see be- 
fore. . . . Well, that night, first we were on Forty-first 
Street between Broadway and Seventh Avenue. I told 
him things were some better than they had been — ^put- 
ting the lid on and that sort of thing, not so much going 
on in the open except street walking. He asked me if 
I knew where Canfield's gambling house used to be. I 
said there were two, and one of 'em was still run- 
ning, but I didn't know if Canfield ran it. He wanted 
to know if I got a chance to see anything. *Naw,' I told 
him, 'they're too careful.' Every little while they have 
to call messengers, but they only let them into the haU. 
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When I was there last it was this way. As I went up 
the steps the door opened without my knocking, and 
there was not a thing to see in the hall, but there was a 
little glass window with a peek hole in it, leading to 
another room. Some one peeked out at me, then a hand 
with a note in it was stuck through the window and a 
voice told me to bring back an answer. Often they have 
a big TO LET sign up on the front and they look as if 
nobody was Uving in them-fiame way in the bad 
houses." 

Dean's hand fumbled for the window of the taxi to 
open it, the blur in front of his eyes deepened to a black 
mist in which he saw the life of the street only as one 
sees a smoky photograph. He who hated all the asso- 
ciations of this thing, who had spent his life in his 
library with his books, what had he done, that he should 
become at last a part of this under-world, the hideous 
plague-spotted disease of civilisation? Did this boy not 
know that he rode, saddle on sore, upon him until he 
would have flung him out of the window had he had the 
strength? Confusion and strange madness were de- 
vouring him, each instant the movements of the multi- 
tudiuous throng outside of the taxi window becoming 
wilder. The wind blew in gusts, sweeping dust before 
it ; the light of the street was altering to a strange, cold 
glare, — flight blinding in its intensity; isolated figures 
were changing to ghost-like objects, place-less on the 
AVenue. Now they were hulted by the hand of a police- 
man, now they darted ahead of a motor. He was trying 
to shape words to tell Bobby to stop, but the boy's voice 
went on. 

* * They say there 's a hotel over there on Sixth Avenue 
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and Thirty-eighth Street, sir, has got 'em all beat for 

meanness. That's the Hotel W . That sure is a 

hell of a place. There's a lot of drugging goes on 
there. They've two entrances to the hotel and a girl 
brings in her victim past the clerk's desk and goes out 
alone to the back way. There's a big restaurant up on 
Forty-first Street I used to go to, — ^all the messengers 
hereabouts go there. Well, that place just swarms with 
street walkers going in and out through the kitchens 
laughing and chatting; they used to smoke all over the 
place and sit on the tables and entertain customers — 
that was before the lid was put on. But they've cut out 
the smoking in front now. Time was when a good mes- 
senger could make his fifteen dollars a week on the side 
down in the Tenderloin. There ain't much I don't 
know, for I was a newsboy at Broadway and Forty-sec- 
ond Street before I was a messenger. It was after that 
I went to Philadelphia. A city kid gets to see a whole 
lot, anyway. They pick it all up sooner or later. But 
it's a cinch the service doesn't help them any about 
keeping straight. But, hell, some fellows just have to 
live in it and work in it,— kind of can't get away and 
settle down. It don't lead to nothing. After a boy's 
been a messenger he can't get no kind of a job at any- 
thing else, but most of them don't give a damn for the 
future. If it hadn't been for mom I wouldn't have quit 
the night service." 

Dean leaned forward and tried to wrench open the 
door. 

''Stop that," yelled Bobby ferociously. ''Do you 
wanter have a smash-up right here? Just you be pa- 
tient, sir, and I'll get it for you in a few minutes," 
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It was the boy's intention to pacify Dean with opinm 
in some form, and he was trying to keep him interested 
until he could do so. Then, once Dean had been given 
the drug, he could be coaxed to talk about himself. 
That would be the moment when Bobby might get his 
address. 

Dean, seeing Bobby's round face hideously misshapen 
and evil looking through the mist that swam before his 
eyes, drew back. To his sick imagination the icy cold 
air and gusts of wind on the street portended some- 
thing, the approach of something, a storm that should 
bring with it some awful shape. All the motions of the 
throng outside were becoming maniacal Human en- 
tities and crowds sucked together up and down the ave- 
nue like leaves before a tempest. 

In the unshadowed, penetrating light which, for Dean, 
filled the car, the boy went on. *'A fellow in a factory, 
sir, learns a trade after three years which makes it 
easier for him to make a better living some day. But 
what can a messenger do after he leaves the service that 
he couldn 't do when he went in ? If I had a brother I 
tell you I'd see to it that he never became a messenger. 
Some of the boys are not satisfied to live in the Tender- 
loin after they've been in it a while, and when they're 
too old to be messengers any longer they go into all- 
night restaurants or become elevator boys. It's pretty 
tough to settle down to be anything regular when you've 
been running the streets for so long. Bight down 
there," he said, pointing down Fortieth Street, **is L's 
Chinese Store, where the messengers buy red pills for 
the girls. There's another place over a saloon between 
Thirty-seventh and Thirty-eighth Street. You know. 
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that's what the girls put in the wine and drug their 
men with. All the messengers know where to buy 'em, 
and know what they're for, and the manager, he knows 
about it, too. I'm going to pull out of this whole bum 
business as soon as I get mom where we can get along 
on a little less money. She ain't improving any faster 
than I want her to. Say, do you know who besides mom 
made me think a whole lot about being a decent fel- 
low?" 

Dean did not answer. He was clutching the edge of 
the taxi window. 

**Well, it was the lady you married, sir. I tell you 
the women are doing a lot for the world these times, sir, 
and having to fight to get a chance to do it. When I 
was standing on the curb last year, sir, the fourth of 
May, and watching the Suffrage Parade, something sort 
of took hold of me just the way Mrs. Dean does : I just 
wanted to be decent — I didn't feel I could aflford to be 
anything else, sir. I kept thinking how a fellow 'd feel, 
sir, to marry one of those girls and not be what he'd 
oughter be. God, sir, they've got statues^ rigged up in 
the cathedral that ain't half so nice — ^they don't look 
half so good as those girls. I was there last Sunday 
morning with mom and there was one with the same 
dark shining eyes Mrs. Dean has, like lamps, you know, 
and dark hair, and that same — " Bobby paused-^ 
**well, I don't know as I can describe the look, sir, but 
I guess it's just good, and that means a lot to a fellow 
like me." 

Dean clutched the sill of the taxi window. It was 
Margaret, then, to whom Bobby meant to take him, 
Margaret who must not know, to whom he had brokm 
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every promise, whom lie had failed at every iK>i]it» even 
at the pinnacle of what seemed like victory over the 
opiunu A mysterious figure, whose beseeching face he 
had in the last few minutes seen repeatedly appearii^ 
and disappearing, reappeared. It seemed fashioned 
of very light, bearing in its outstretched hand a strange 
crystal heart which altered miraculously and pulsed be- 
fore his eyes. The motions of the traffic were becoming 
more convulsive, more tempestuous, swung out of their 
natural rhythm until they were frantic. Only the car 
maintained its natural speed. The Avenue was filled 
with ghastly shadows; the posts had become distorted, 
writhing in strange shapes on the edge of the pave- 
ments; not only was the little plot of grass in front of 
the Astor library white, but it was waving like living 
hair ; all over the brilliant shop windows of the Avenue 
strange figures were being scrawled and then blotted 
out by an armless hand, — ^part of the mad phantasma- 
goria of the street. Beside him the boy kept whisper- 
ing fiercely. The beseeching face outside was pressing 
in closer upon him, the white thin lips murmuring some- 
thing to help him which he could not understand and 
yet longed inexpressibly to hear. Outside in the glare 
of light the moving multitudes upon the pavements, 
priest and harlot, workman and artist, clerk and rich 
man, woman and child were repeating in one great im- 
ploring chorus the words he could not comprehend. 
Cries bubbled and eddied about him. He felt borne 
along by them. His breath was coming in gasps. He 
was suffocating, he was tearing open his coat and collar, 
letting in the terribly cold air on his breast. The be- 
seeching face hovered just above him. He cried out> 
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stretching forth his hands to it and struggled to get out. 
Again the voice spoke, all the multitude repeating what 
it said, and this time he, too, heard the words: I AM 
LOVE. The figure receded and as it receded the be- 
seeching eyes and white thin lips were blotted out. It 
was Margaret. Held back by some force, conscious of 
the rocking of the car, he struggled again, wrenched open 
the door and hurled himself out^ calling aloud for Mar- 
garet. 

The cry rang out upon the great thoroughfare, and 
was lost in the tumult of its traffic, yet one there was 
who heard it. Margaret Dean, pausing on the curb of 
Forty-second Street and Fifth Avenue, looked out 
towards the centre of the street, beheld a man plunge 
headlong from a taxi into the boiling medley of rolling 
motors, knew him to be her husband, saw him lose his 
footing and fall, and saw an enormous motor bearing 
down upon him. She was conscious of a man near her, 
who screamed at this sight and ran away, and of women 
who cried out and fainted, and that through the window 
of the taxi, from which her husband had leaped, came 
the yells of a boy. She was conscious that the driver * 
of the motor was trying to swerve his car without crash- 
ing into the vehicle next to it. But, not for even the 
fraction of a second, did Margaret pause to consider these 
things. Instantly she had jumped forward, calling 
Dean's name, darting under the head of a horse, and, 
seizing her husband's arm, was dragging him, inch by 
inch, out of the track of the motor. Then something 
struck her and she f elL 

It seemed an eternity. It was but a couple of seconds. 
With the swerve of the car and the foot Margaret had 
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succeeded in dragging Dean, the motor passed just 
pressing over the edge of Dean's coat. 

But back from Margaret's prostrate figure, poised 
and hanging over it, reared a large horse. It was then 
that a small hatless boy leaped like a wildcat through 
the window of the taxi straight at the head of the de- 
scending horse. As the horse pawed the air, Dean, who 
had heard Margaret's cry to him, struggled to his feet. 



CHAPTER XXXIX 

< iXTO," he said, **I wouldn't take nobody's word for 
i.^ it, Doctor. I'm a wise kid, and I knew there 
were lots of places where they said they would do things 
for you, but didn't do them. Say, I read all the ads 
I could find, and the papers are full of them. I picked 
out the best one, and after I had read it to mom I went 
— say, here it is." Bobby fumbled around in his pocket, 
extracting from it a small bit of printed paper. He 
gazed proudly up at James while the doctor read it. 

**I didn't want no common place for mom, nor no place 
where they didn't live up to their claims. I see this 
man's picture and sermon in the newspapers. They 
say he preaches the finest sermon was ever preached in 
New York City. When I saw his face and read his 
recommend I knew there was some class to that cure. 
You see what he says: *The most gigantic tragedy of 
modem times is not to be compared in suffering to that 
daily caused by the DEUG HABIT to MIUblONS of 
VICTIMS. The McCleod cure is an effective remedy 
for the drug habit. Alexander Hill, D.D., LL.D., Fifth 
Avenue Church of the Ascension.' 'THE STEVENS 
CURE, 210 St. James Street, New York. This cure will 
cure any and every case in a few days. Cases where 
other remedies have failed especially desired' Alex- 
ander Hill's all right, isn't he?" asked Bobby, look- 
ing up. 

There was a curious expression in the doctor's eyes 

S79 
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when he replied that there was no man more respected 
in the city. He looked away from the eager, sophisti- 
cated face of this boy of the streets, a quickened sense 
of indignation possessing him, of loathing for these 
thousands of depraved vampires of human life at lib- 
erty to-day in this country to enslave and ruin the lives 
of hundreds of thousands, these so-called '^ specialists" 
and patent medicine venders, able to lure a good man 
into belief in them, capitalising his respected name for 
their own profits ; and of contempt for those magazines 
and newspapers who traded with these fakirs, making 
contracts to the benefit of their pocket-books while crim- 
inally disregardful of the men and youth, the women 
and children who read their pages, — ^the fakir and the 
fake advertisement who were the ghoulish wreckers to a 
trusting and helpless humanity. All the world rang 
with some murderous exploit of some tough of the Bow- 
ery, yet murder was gentle and kindly in comparison 
with the misery these human fiends were allowed to 
create in setting their man-traps and luring into them 
not only men and youths, but also women and children. 
Even a man like Samuel Hopkins Adams, who could get 
the publicity of a great magazine, could do but little to 
hold in check these powers for evil. Beaten down or 
beaten back they sprang up over night, everywhere, 
anywhere, buying their outfit in a hundred thousand 
letters or so from some letter-broker who hands on the 
victims of patent medicines or drug habits from one 
ghoul to another. "What, if the government would not 
strike at the roots of this cancer on humanity, sending 
the scoundrel letter brokers and medicine venders to 
State's Prison for life, — what could an individual like 
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himself do more than to drag a victim here and there 
out of the great sea of misery that yearly swallows its 
hundreds of thousands? The hard, cold fact which con- 
fronted him, as he faced Bobby, was the knowledge that 
the American people would spend somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of $100,000,000 for patent medicines in 
the year to come; homes and lives, not counted by the 
thousands but by the hundreds of thousands would be 
ruined during the fiscal year ; and that all this ruin, even 
as with this boy's mother, was a foregone conclusion; 
that he or any other individual might cry out from the 
house-tops and not be heeded. This, then, was the bitter 
thought that came to him as reward towards the close 
of a life-time spent in fighting in the cause of a freer 
and healthier humanity. 

**And then?" inquired Dr. James, putting down the 
slip of paper. 

'*For the first day after mom came home, she seemed 
all right, sir. Then I can't tell how, but she got worse. 
I don't know what they did to her there. Must have 
been something, I guess. I have a lady lookin' out for 
her now while I'm away days. Mom can't do nothing 
for herself any more. There isn't anything I wouldn't 
do for her. You know it was the old man fixed it on her 
in the first place, — ^he set to work to make her that way 
because he was. When she was herself she'd always 
stand between me and a beating any day. Why, I've 
seen her take kicks from the governor to keep me from 
getting 'em." He was screwing his heel around in the 
carpeted floor. **And I had counted on helping her 
and now when she needs me most I don't seem to be 
able to do anything for her at all. It was seeing mom 
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the way she is made me feel I'd got to get out of the 
night messenger business. Giving it up cut my pay 
some, and now that cure^s cost about everything we 
had.'' 

**What do you plan to do?" asked the doctor. 

Bobby looked straight up into the eyes of the physi- 
cian. **Well, sir, I'm stumped. I don't know what 
to do." 

**So Providence brought you to my door," said James 
gravely. * 'We'll see what can be done for your mother. 
But first I will come to your room to-night about seven 
o'clock." 

Bobby rose and took his cap. **Do you think," he 
said, jerking his elbow towards the open ofiBice door, 
''he'U get weU?" 

**He will get well now or he will go to pieces. It's 
the turning of the ways for him." 

Bobby's eyes shone. ** Don't she make a fellow feel 
as if he wanted to be a good man or die trying? Say, 
she's a brick, isn't she? I knew that when I first saw 
her, and this time, when I saw her lying on the street 
under that rearing horse, and I couldn't get out, and 
I couldn't get in, with my coat caught in the door he'd 
slammed to on it, and all I could do was stick my head 
out the window and yell bloody murder while I was peel- 
ing off that coat and skinning out of the window. Oawd, 
sir, I felt as if I was going mad! You think she'll be 
all right?" 

**It is too early to say that yet. The first question she 
whispered when she became conscious was to ask who 
had saved her. And when I mentioned your name, 
Mrs. Dean smiled." James took out his watch and 
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held it in hig hand. By this time her cousin and Fran- 
cis had brought her safely; home to Martin's Ferry. 
**Now, my boy, I must make my round of visits. I wiU 
see you and your mother at seven o'clock.'* 

James mounted the steep, half -dark stairs of the hos- 
pital slowly, followed on down the corridor and knocked 
at Dean's door. He heard the nurse say *'come in," 
and he entered. I>ean was stretched upon his bed, cov- 
ered over with a blanket just as the nurse had left hun 
after the Turkish bath which had been given him imme- 
diately on his return to the hospital. He was lying 
quietly, neither moving nor moaning, his eyes wide open. 

**To think that a clever, brilliant man like you could 
do such a stupid thing as you have done!" exclaimed 
the doctor, looking down on him. 

Dean flinched and turned his eyes away. He could 
not speak in reply. 

**How do you feel!" continued ETames coldly. 

**I am all right now. My wife has cured me," said 
Dean, looking straight up into Ilames's eyes, '^but 
she — " he hesitated. 

**You want to know how she is! She is badly hurt, 
Mr. Steen. The outcome is stiU uncertain." 

Dean reasserted that he was well, that he would never 
be ill again, that there was no use in detaining him any: 
longer at the hospital, for he knew himself to be recov- 
ered. 

**The last request Mrs. Steen made," replied James, 
**was that you should be kept here as long as I thought 
it was necessary." 

Dean raised himself on his elbow. **If she said so, 
then I will stay— even if I am well." 
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' * Good, ' ' exclaimed James. * * And now ? ' ' 

* * Whatever you say, Doctor, only, for God 's sake, give 
me any messages that come." 

**You are on parole," replied James. **Any mes- 
sages and letters that come, you shall have as you prove 
yourself worthy of your parole. There is nothing else 
you could do even for her." 

Dean felt the spoken rebuke, and he was conscious of, 
or imagined he saw, the contempt James had for him. 
But it did not crush him as it would have even twenty- 
four hours ago. Bather it jerked him standing on to 
his feet, smarting as under the cut of a fresh wound. 

* * Is Francis with her ? ' ' 

**Yes. "We sent her on a stretcher, with her Francis 
and one of my assistants. And Dr. Trueblood was to 
meet them at the Ferry Station." 

*'Tell Francis to stay," groaned Dean. **Tell him I 
don't need him. Tell him I'll get along without him 
somehow, only have him stay and do everything for her. 
He knows all her wants, what she needs." 

**Very well," agreed James. 

''What shaUIdo?" 

**When the reaction comes, as probably it will to- 
morrow or the day after, be ready to meet it like a man. 
Good-bye." 

With a curt nod, James left the room. 

Dean set his teeth, feeling the reprimand, knowing 
that he deserved it, stiffening himself to meet the con- 
tempt, overwhelmed by the disaster which had come to 
Margaret. Cad, beast, brute — but to curse himself was 
easy. There was something for him more difficult 
to do. 
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For a few minutes he continued motionless upon the 
bed, conscious of the city noises on the pavements out- 
side and the hum of the motors whirring through the 
city's great Park, the tooting of their horns, the distant 
rattle and roar of the elevated and the near-by creaking 
of the nurse's rocking chair. 

He moved, lifting himself on to his elbow and looking 
over at her. The nurse was a large woman with an ex- 
pression of power about her physique and a look of kind- 
ness and good sense in the strong mouth and big eyes. 
She seemed very tranquil, very friendly, as she sat there 
rocking, one shoulder turned to him while she gazed out 
on to the city's thoroughfare. 

** Nurse," he said, ** would you do something for me?" 

** Gladly," she answered, with a quick smile. 

** Please get me my man's bag — ^it's the only black one 
over in the closet there. Yes, that's it. Now open it 
and take out his Bible. It's wrapped in a white hand- 
kerchief, the way he always leaves it. Yes, that's it." 

'*He has marked a place with his spectacles' case," 
replied the Hurse. 

''"Where?" asked Dean. 

''At the one hundred and twenty-first Psalm." 

"Read there, please." 

The nurse reseated herself, moving her chair so that 
the light fell over her shoulder and through her white 
muslin cap. Her voice was low and soft, and she read 
the Psalm with deliberation : 

"I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from whence 
Cometh my help. 

"My help cometh from the Lord, which made heaven 
and earth. 
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**He will not suffer thy foot to be moved: he that 
keepeth thee will not slumber. 

''Behold, he that keepeth Israel shall neither slumber 
nor sleep. 

**The Lord is thy keeper; the Lord is thy shade upon 
thy right hand. 

''The sun shall not smite thee by day, nor the moon 
by night. 

"The Lord shall preserve thee from all evil: he shall 
preserve thy soul. 

"The Lord shall preserve thy going out, and thy com- 
ing in, from this time forth, and even for evermore.** 

When she finished she looked over at her patient, her 
hands folded loosely upon the open Bible, her big eyes 
glowing, about her the radiance of goodness and faith, 
but strengthened by day-long, night-long contact with 
the misery of wrecked lives. She was thinking of her 
own father. AU her life, since she had been a little 
girl, had she lived with fhis problem. 

Slowly she repeated the last verse again: 

"The Lord shall preserve thy going out, and thy com- 
ing in, from this time forth, and even for evermore." 

"Ask God to ido that for my wife," Dean's voice 
shook. 

"I will," the nurse replied quietly. 

"And for me, nurse." 

"And for you," she agreed, folding her hands and 
praying where she sat, head bowed, lips moving. 



CHAPTER XL 

FROM within the hospital garden wall Dean could 
hear the ringing of the Sunday bells. He sat aloof 
from the other patients in the enclosure, thinking back 
over the past months. like a film, over this city garden 
hung the haze of decaying autumn leaves, — a late, warm 
Indian Summer day having found out the garden, its 
ordered paths, its set shrubbery and the few flowers that 
still bloomed there. What of Margaret to-day f No 
message had come. Was she better f Was she worse f 

Dean was beginning to see something of a self at which 
he had not even guessed — a self which had been invisible 
to himself. During his addiction, the faults which had 
composed into the tyrannous part of him had invisibly 
spread their cancerous fibres throughout his whole be- 
ing, taken possession of him, warped his senses, as wood 
is warped or twisted by heat or cold, and he had not 
even known what ruled him. Practically for the first 
time he realised that the control in all these years had 
been the drug and the end his own supposed comfort 
before everything else. Following the instinct of the 
person who is weak, taking all he could get from others 
and giving nothing back, there had been only one thing 
for which he had been really grateful: what he could 
get out of others. He had acted as a man who has lost 
the use of his morals must act. An acknowledged moral 
cripple, yet he had received only kindness and tender- 
ness from those whom he had abused and Received* 
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Outside the garden wall the church bells were ring- 
ing more insistently. To his ears they played in one 
three-syllabled chime the acknowledgment of his own 
sin: PEC-CA-VI. Then a shower of clear notes and 
PEC-CA-VI again. Had not this monstrous poison of 
the Leviathan distorted him out of all recognition ? Had 
it not blown him now to this thing and then to that, until 
the real man had been lost utterly in the venom crea- 
ture. "What he had once been had become merely a sen- 
tinel shadow behind snake-headed OPIUM. 

He had used his manhood as a decoy to his own wife ; 
he had swept her into the path of the monster's power, 
deceived her, lied to her, led her on, subjected her to 
danger and indignity, hated her for her goodness, 
crushed her inch by inch until that final moment when, 
rising stunned from the street, he had looked down upon 
her, disabled, possibly dying. PEC-CA-VI, the beUs 
rang. Then another clear chime: PEC-CA-VI. Who 
had all the fiends that had inhabited him been? Drug 
creatures, venom creatures of the Leviathan. Was the 
John Dean, once tender-hearted boy and clean fellow, de- 
voted student, hard-working man, one and the same with 
this brood of reptilian things which had swarmed about 
him and crawled in and out of his thoughts through all 
these past years! He who forgot his friends, wrecked his 
wife's and servant's Kves, warped them to his own 
vicious ends, was he one and the same with that pure lad 
of long ago ? ONE-AND-THE-SAME, chimed the bells. 
Then PEC-CA-VI, they chimed again and a clear 
shower: ONE-AND-THE-SAME. He had used the 
weakness of his servant as a tool to his own ends, evilly 
glad in the subjection that served the monster whose 
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hunger could never be appeased ; he had deliberately ex- 
plained away lies that the monster might breed more 
lies ; had seen in the light of his own befouled and evil 
thoughts the lives of others. ONE-AND-THE-SAME, 
the chimes rang, and then PEC-CA-VI. "What con- 
sciousness of evil had he not had as he strove to gain his 
own wicked ends ; what death in life had he not wrought ; 
what hopes had he not shattered and what despair had 
he not felt hanging upon him with its dead weight of 
disillusionment? PEC-CA-VI, PEC-CA-VI rang the 
bells. A nightmare, a bad dream, an impossibility, un- 
thinkable, moral agony in conflict with the monster, 
slowly swept into the Leviathan maw, lanced by its 
fangs, crushed in the grip of its muscles, filled with its 
venom, dazed, changed, lost. All strange, all unreal! 
A heart breaking in its anguish, a body torn and lacer- 
ated, a mind giddy with horror and helpless. PEC-CA- 
VI rang the bells; and then in the sunlight again 
PEC-CA-VI. The eyes of a serpent, the power of a 
serpent, the belly of a serpent — ^hideous monstrous de- 
feat. 

Had he been a man, the worst he could have faced 
would have been death ; but he had been afraid to meet 
pain; he had been weak-willed, womanish. He had 
sought an anodyne. He had been taught by another the 
way of escape, and that other had been a physician. 
But he had been saved by the woman who had given her- 
self for him — ^his own wife. PEC-CA-VI, the bells rang, 
PEC-CA-VI. Gradually in his sin, when he had thought 
about it at all, he had come to feel a sort of alienation, 
as if so poisoned by this monstrous power that he no 
longer had any concern about bis own struggle, hig qwu - 
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effort He was like a frog lie had once watched, canght 
in the jaws of a serpent, already part of its side sucked 
into the serpent's mouth. But the frog's eyes had been 
wide open, rolling about, calm, gazing at everything, 
aloof, separated from its own destruction. .This was 
eviL PEC-CA-VI chimed the bells; then a cool clear 
shower of tone : ONE-AND-THE-SAME. He had been 
in the jaws of this evil ; he had done eviL Into his en- 
venomed life he had taken Margaret and she had fought 
for what there remained of the man in him. But before 
her eyes the 6eri)ent monster had dragged its full, 
gleaming, coiling length, fold after fold. And she had 
seen him drawn into its jaws yet she had fought on re- 
gardless of herself. iWhatever she had felt, not once had 
he seen her show fear, doubt, repulsion. Again and 
again when others would have failed out of sheer horror, 
she had beaten back the Leviathan. And finally she had 
cast her own strength, her very body, all of herself into 
that whirlpool of a city^s street that she might save what 
had ceased to be worth saving. She had done all this 
because — a chime and one cool clear shower of notes— ^ 
BECAUSE SHE LOVED HIM. And now how was it 
with hert Springing to his feet he took off his hat, his 
heart swelling, his eyes hot, feeling as if he were choking. 
He was speechless, smitten by a sense of his own evil- 
doing and he was praying, praying as he had not 
prayed since he was a boy, praying for her, that she 
might be saved, praying for the old negro who loved 
him, praying to the Unseen, to the Unknown, the Great 
God who must help him in this hour of his need. 
As he stood there, his hat off, listening to the end 
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of the chiming, he felt a hand on his shoulder and 
turning saw James. 

And this morning ? ' ' inquired James. 
Well/* asserted Dean. **A little slack, but I am 
cured. Tell me," he whispered, "how she is?" 

To this question [James did not reply. *'You are 
cured in the good old-fashioned way: a big love and a 
little physician. Come, let us sit down," continued the 
doctor looking into the eyes that met his squarely. 
'*We can have our morning visit here." He took off his 
hat and wiped his forehead. ** Incredible that this 
Indian Summer weather should continue with us day 
after day." 

**Have you — •'" Dean began again, almost afraid to 
ask and learn what word had come from Margaret. 

*'No," was the reply, "but Francis will telephone by 
noon, anyway. I asked him to. Last night," he con- 
tinued, "I went to see Mrs. Hedwig. I found her and 
Bobby in one room none too large. The boy had every- 
thing in ship-shape order but there was an evil-faced 
woman hovering about, — some neighbour, I believe, the 
boy has been obliged to employ by day to do things for 
his mother while he is at work. I didn't like the 
woman's look. Poor Mrs. Hedwig! The quack cure 
has almost completed what her brute of a husband began. 
Isn't it an odd psychological fact that the public, often 
so sagacious along certain lines, can be so easily fooled 
along others — ^things which it wishes to believe true 
whether they are so or not? There is no combination 
of remedies that will break up the desire for drugs 
and produce a cure. Such combinations are only 
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temporary and must be supplemented by a very great 
variety of physical and psychical measures. Education 
along these lines is untouched work — ^perhaps for the 
People's Institute to take up. However, there the poor 
little woman lies; another victim to the greed and 
unscrupulousness of man." 

Dean wanted to ask whether she was not, then, to get 
well, but he was afraid to put the question. 

**Her boy seemed so proud of her," James went on, 
**and even now in the wrecked, half imbecile state she 
is in, one can see in the perfect oval features and dark 
curling hair what a beautiful woman she must have 
been at one time. This is one of the cases where, taking 
complications into account, I can see that there is noth- 
ing for me to do except help to make her comfortable. 
At the most she will not live for more than a few weeks. 
To Bobby I said nothing about the kind of cure he had 
chosen. He did his best, poor little chap, and perhaps 
even a first rate man could not have saved her." 

**But how did she get into such a place?" 

**Have you ever scanned the magazines and jiews- 
papers for advertisements that promised to help you and 
you believed them because you were miserable and 
wanted to— believed them against your own better judg- 
ment, and you a scientist, a man of the world?" 

''My God, yes, again and again!" replied Dean. 

'*Well, what means had Bobby for discriminating? 
He chose exactly as ninety-nine people out of one hun- 
dred would choose, from advertisements he had at l^iand. 
He made a big effort to be careful. There ought to be 
some federal law that would lash the quacks out of the 
land with a whip," 
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*'Is there no such law?" asked Dean. 

**None that is eflfective. One has only to look into 
the advertisement columns of the magazines and the 
newspapers to see how they flourish. However, she is 
to be taken to-morrow to a little charity hospital I have 
near-by for cases that can't pay much or anything. 
There everything will be done for her and if I can 
arrange it the boy is to have a berth in the basement 
with the janitor's family. She's a trusting little 
creature, frightened and pitiful, willing to be helped. 
In time one could have done almost anything with her. 
She is too bewildered to be conscious of all the terror 
and brutality through which she has passed. Now she 
seems only to ask by every look and word for help. 
You see, Steen, the sort of obsession against which we 
have to fight here, scarcely exists in this little creature 
at all. Of course her egotism is diseased, but the whole 
thing has been put upon her by a brute of a husband. 
As a rule, because of this diseased egotism, patients, 
although they say they are, are not willing to be guided 
by a physician. All that sub-conscious life, the inner 
life, that controls and holds in abeyance the impulses 
of the conscious life is weak, askew, out of focus, if it 
has not already ceased to focus anything at all. But 
that's what a patient never can see until the right mo- 
ment comes." 

''I know," admitted Dean, **for my own eyes are just 
opening. Tou believe me when I say that I begin to see t 
I have been sitting here, thinking as I have not thought 
in all these years of slavery, praying God to keep my 
wife for me so that she may know some day all I want 
to do to make It right for her, to make her happy. Ancl 
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I have been listening to the chimes ringing out what 
was wrong in me and ringing in the good." 

**l4et th^m ring out every bit of those past years, 
even to the memory of them/' encouraged the doctor. 
"Forget them utterly. Eemember only that it is the 
present that is healing you. Dwell on the joy and the 
fulness of the present you can create: your wife's 
strong love, whether she live or die, Francis's devotion, 
your work and what you should soon be able to do for 
others. I can give you medicine but that is no longer 
what you want. What you need most is to Mil the 
past and strangle the power of its old selfishness and 
egotism. Stay with me long enough, just so that you 
will be certain of a good recovery in everything. Live 
cheerfully through the recoil that may come to you in 
a day or so, recollecting that it is only temporary. 
Stay out here as much as you can, studying this bit of 
nature I have cornered for my patients. Be prepared 
to meet whatever comes. When Francis returns, if you 
feel like it, go for a drive or a walk in the Park.'* 

There was the sound of familiar footsteps on the 
garden walk. The two men looked around and saw 
Francis coming towards them with news. 



CHAPTER XLI 

THE following two weeks passed in an effort to 
struggle up from the shock of the accident and to 
make her mother believe that the long gash in her fore- 
head was nothing, and that her condition of nervous 
collapse was a trifle. Almost every night Margaret 
dreamed about her husband; most often it was to hear 
him call to her or to see him again as she had that 
day in New York. The only other records the days of 
waiting could bear for her was in a little pile of letters 
addressed in the doctor's illegible hand-writing. These 
letters lay to the right of the shining metal case on 
her work-table. A glance at the one or some words from 
the other helped her through hours which she deliberately 
made overtaxing, for a tired mind was better than futile 
thoughts. 

She pulled a package of the doctor's recent letters 
towards her; they contained mauy wise, many rational 
and kindly words. Miss Toots was begging to be taken 
up and Margaret stooped to lift her to her lap. She 
drew the tiny creature closer. She opened the top 
letter and re-read, **It's an old saying, but nevertheless 
true, that God helps those who help themselves. This 
truth is the very cradle of all education in self-control, 
of all re-education of the power to will. If any one 
like your husband, with a similar purpose, persists in 

his recovery, he may be as certain as that water will 

99$ 
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turn a wheel that all the forces of his life are sure to 
be set in motion again. He is showing much more power 
now than in his first efforts and a good deal more wisdom. 
What you did for him that day in New York has, I be- 
lieve, permanently turned the scale in his favour. That 
he should get the recoil from the nervous shock was 
inevitable." 

Yet over her came an abrupt unreasoning sense of 
indignation that she need think of anything at all while 
he still suffered. What was the ** problem' ' to her? 
It was his suffering and she did not wish to think of 
anything else. There returned to her some of the 
sentences from a book, which she had glanced into, out 
of the box under her husband's bed: vivid, agonising 
experience which had come to a doctor who had been 
taking one of the most famous of European cures. 
She saw pictures of him again, grotesque, horrible, 
anguished things : the doctor rolling on the floor sobbing 
uncontrollably, crouching, wrestling, shaking his pillow, 
turning about like a circus horse, pushing a chair before 
him and aU in an agony of torture. And then came one 
sentence that a mere glance had burned into her con- 
sciousness, ^^Si ce n'etait tout a fait le gatism s'en etait 
Tequivalent." 

In the afternoon came a note painfully addressed 
in Francis's illiterate, childish penmanship which set 
her fears somewhat at rest. Enclosed were a few lines 
in Dean's own writing. She studied every word of them, 
those words few and feebly written, the little dashes 
trailing off, trembling as the hand had trembled. "You 
must forgive me— I will yet make you happy." And 
then she looked at the last hopeful words, simple, few, 
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measured, and like him: **I think the worst is over 
now," the shaken lines that formed the w in the now, 
the signature *'John" always so bold, beneath it its 
characteristic dash, both signature and dash infirm and 
nerveless. Although she thought she had lived with him 
through every rack and torture of the days, that pitiful 
message with its brave note of hope and its trembling 
hand-writing brought all doubly home to her. Before 
this tiny slip of paper with its faint hand-writing, its 
new unselfishness, its bravely expressed hope, a sense of 
his greatness revived in her. She pressed the page to 
her lips. Oh, that was a miracle ! His hand had passed 
over that white page informing it with life, his strength 
had written those words, his heart had felt them, and 
his thoughts had been for her. She held the letter 
close in her hand; it seemed a thing warm, vital, and 
she felt charged with some faith which she took from 
it, some strength from the man, who, writing so, was 
winning a victory. 

Lost in these thoughts, she did not hear footsteps 
coming up the pathway. Even when they reached the 
piazza she was still deaf to them. Suddenly Miss Toots 
gave a shrill yap of delight There stood Francis, his 
cap in his hand, bowing and scraping in his best style. 
For one moment Margaret thought he had come to bring 
her bad news. Then the smiling face, the look of eager- 
ness, the scraping that continued to go on evidently in 
anticipation of being let in, reassured her. She went 
to the door against which Miss Toots was prancing with 
her fore-paws. As she fumbled with the latch of the 
window, she nodded to Francis and heard him saying on 
the other side, **I'se right glad tuh see you, Mis' Dean, 
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atter dese two weeks, I sho' is. How's yonr haid — hab 
de cut done heal up t " 

She got the French window open and let him in and 
shook his hand. He stowed his soft felt hat away in 
his pocket, and lifted little Miss Toots up, his big, black 
face looking into her little world-weary eyes. 

Embarrassed by his pleasure, he was repeating, * * I 'se 
right glad tuh see you. Mis' Dean, I sho' is." Finally 
he said, *'Dey wuz munanimous 'bout my comin' tuh 
see you. Mis' Dean. Testiddy I didn't know I'se comin* 
to-day but de Marster kep' sayin' fo' de las' two days, 
'Francis, I'se espeshually axin' you tuh go tek a look 
at de missus; I'se perrified, 't is pow'ful lonesome dar 
fo' her en Mis' Eichards.' En he kep' at me, Mia' 
Dean, 'twel I'se mos' wo' out en atter dat he 'gan sayin* 
he gwineter come hese'f, yessum. En de Doctah, he say 
he bleegd tuh sen' me, en de Doctah 's 'sistant sez, sez 
he, dat are de bes' way. Las', dey wuz munanimous 
'bout my comin'." 

Reassured, Margaret asked how everything was. 

**Gran' now. Mis' Dean, gran' des ez I sez. You 
made de whole world ob diff'rence tuh him sence you 
sabe him. Mis' Dean. He ain't de same gentermun. 
He's lak a chile en do jes' ez de Doctah sez, Mis' Dean, 
honey, — ^he sez he owe ebberyt'ing tuh you, Mis' Dean, 
honey. De Marster keep studyin' 'bout you de whole 
time en bimeby he sez, sezee, *I 'clar tuh gracious, Doc- 
tah, I'se skeered Mis' Dean wukkin' she min' too hard.* 
En de doctah, he jes' smile in dat ar quiet way he hab, 
sorter 'possum-lak, lak he gwineter go tuh sleep, en he 
sez, sezee, *I dassay, suh, Mis' Dean look lak she wuk 
too much!* Hit seem lak de Marster tu'nin' dat ober in 
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he haid en bimeby he sez, sezee, 'Doctah, I dniino but 
Mis' Dean is mizerbnL' *I dassay she is,' come de Doe- 
tah's answer right short, 'she's got a right hard road 
tuh hoe 'twel you get well, suh, en 't is a merciful 
providence she's libin' at all.' En de Marster sez, sezee, 
*I'se gwineter get well right off, fo' I persume Mis' 
Dean is all wo' out' *I persume she is,' sez de Doctah, 
smilin' to hese'f. You cain't nebber tell w'at dat ar 
Doctah is projicMn' in he haid, he's a pow'ful cute one. 
Mis' Dean. He don' nebber fin' no fault, en not a word 
o' preachin' 'bout w'at Marster 's gotter do en not do. 
He's so quiet lak. Mis' Dean, honey, yessum, but it's lak 
he got some power o' jugglements, fo' dey all do jes' 
ez he sez in de end. Dey ain't no one in dat ar fam'ly 
but in de end is studyin' on w'at he's gwineter want 
him tuh do." 

"The Doctor wrote me, Francis, about that bad day 
after you returned." 

** Yessum," answered Francis, *'dat wuz er turble day. 
Hit look lak de Marster gwineter go bus' fightin'. De 
Marster ve'y weak still en he los' 'bout ten poun's. He 
kep' callin' fo' you. Mis' Dean, en sayin' w'en he wuz 
'lirious, *I'se gwineter mek you happy yet, you'll see I 
kin mek you happy yet. You done save me; w'at I'se 
done fo' you?' " One big black hand rested quietly on 
Miss Toots 's little neck. "Mah king!" he exclaimed, 
*'dish yer worl' am full o' sorrow en suflferin'. Folks 
spen' deir time projickin' how dey kin git 'way f 'um 
w'ats comin' en some kills deyselves en some uses dey- 
selves up in wuk en some folk fool wid dese yer debblish 
drugs. I'se tu'ned it 'round en 'round in mah min', en 
dey's all aimin' fo' de same end, dey's all tryin' tuh 
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fo'git w'at dey hadn't oughter fo'git. Dey's all wantin' 
tuh fo'git we all's misery. I feel w'en Marster well 
again I'se got wuk fo' mah own people tuh do. 'Tain't 
by fo'gittin', Mis' Dean, it's by 'memberin' a man learn 
he lesson. Yessum, I often tu'n dish yer fought 'round 
en 'round in my haid. Seem's somehow it mek me stan' 
straighter en feel strong-lak." Francis looked up at 
Margaret and smiled, **But, Mis' Dean, honey, I clean 
fo'git you'se wantin' tuh hyah 'bout de Marster en not 
w 'at I 'se cogitatin '. He called in yuther doctah en dey 's 
got de bes' o' dat ar misery wid de nerves en dey didn't 
hab tuh gib him enny drug. De Dodtah's wantin' de 
Marster tuh git 'straction en 'musement, en he sez fo' 
you tuh come. Mis' Dean, honey, fo' de cuah is 'most 
done. ' ' 



CHAPTER XLII 

EVEEYWHEEE was the stillness of a rainy autumn 
day. Even the puddles reflected it, swaying to 
and fro on the surface of road or field with a particular 
limpidness and mirroring within themselves some bit of 
grey or blue sky, a flash of sunlight that gleamed through 
the flying clouds, or the interlaced swaying branches of 
autumn tinted trees. Although the world did not know 
it and was too lazy to care, these puddles recorded upon 
their surface, as upon some optical instrument, the 
flight of migrating birds, — ^birds going south. About the 
trees, the maples and the elms especially, there was a new 
look. The stripping for winter had already begun. 
When the sun shone, every twig and branch and limb 
brightened with light, gold-filled, or red-tinged. When 
the sun did not shine it was as if the winter lay re- 
vealed in a new bareness of boughs, a certain stiflfening 
in the hanging branches of the elms, a heavier aspect 
of greyness about the bark of the maple. 

Gradually of that little garden of Grey Cottage, into 
which Margaret had come as a bride and while the 
leaves were still unturned, the forerunners of winter 
were already taking possession. About the box hedges 
and lily beds of the pergola and the roots of the climb- 
ing vines were piles of dead water-soaked leaves. It was 
a melancholy place, a place that made her feel how 
much older she had grown. She had come to this a child 

in experience; she was a woman now. 
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The garden saddened her with its present associations, 
nevertheless it had become home to her and some day, 
she hoped, that she and John might be glad to come back 
to its enclosed peace, its fertile valley and to the broad 
sweep of the Hudson. Then in that garden there might 
be the sound of a little voice, not Peggy's but another's, 
and stepping about after the little one, more faithful 
than any other nurse could ever be, the figure of dear 
old Francis. She foresaw it all, feeling certain of a life 
more secure, more complete than any which they had! 
ever known. She watched the bluebirds, whose warble 
seemed an answer to her own emotion. They were 
wheeling in and out of the low, rain-wet apple trees 
by the garden wall to which the leaves clung the longest, 
the air shot with their colour and flight, their rosy 
breasts and blue wings. Each year they had returned to 
these trees and these nests. Some day they, too, she 
and John and that little unknown one who was to be 
theirs, would come back to this cottage and build their 
happiness anew. She knew that, joyless as it had come 
to her at first, nevertheless in her love for her husband, 
she possessed the greatest gift life had to bestow. She 
heard Francis repeating with dogged faith, "Ef de 
Marster say he will, den he will.'* Ah, love sublime, in 
its patient faith, never-failing, loyal, passionate devotion 
within that black breast and in that heart which had 
beaten for its master all these years as hers in all the 
years to come would do! 

In that garden Margaret saw no longer the piles of 
damp, water-soaked leaves, the bent stalks of lilies, the 
little paths gutted out with past rains. She saw the 
colour and flight of birds, the sun breaking through 
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the clouds, shining towards high moon and flooding the 
valley and brightening the hills. She was conscious 
of air, perfumed and soft, and of the fragrance of grass 
that in another year would be green. These birds and 
flowers-to-be and grass knew their lord, the Sun, and 
she knew a greater rapture still, the bitter sweet of 
human love. That scarf of wheeling bluebirds, dipping, 
mounting, soaring, that choral of song, was but a touch, 
a single note in the warmth and song of what her human 
love would be-^ome day. 

She heard the crunch of feet upon the wet gravel. 
For one instant in the living-room where she and her 
mother were busy with the packing, she had an absurd 
confidence that John himself was there. In the next she 
knew how foolish such expectation waSr Then she saw 
little Peggy coming up the path. 

**Hi, quit yo' squealinM" commanded Francis, pre- 
tending to shake Miss Toots. 

''Mith Dean," asked Peggy, looking straight into 
Margaret's eyes, *'are you really going?" 

''Yes, dear." 

*'I whith you wouldn't," she continued. **I love you 
mowth more'n Mither Dean. Are you going to run 
away to him?" 

'Yes, dear, if you put it that way," Margaret laughed. 
I asked," continued Peggy, '* 'cause Bobby Hedwig 
— ^you 'member Bobby — ^ran away, too. But I 'spose it 
ithn't the thame thort of running." 

''What queer things that child says," complained Mrs. 
Richards. 

The "child" slipped out and was seen no more for an 
hour. When she came back again, shortly before it was 
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time for tbem to leave Grey Cottage, she was dressed 
carefully and walked with a solemn air of importance, 
something done up in paper under her left arm and her 
right hand shut tightly. There was no smile upon 
Peggy's grave little face as, scarcely noticing Mrs. 
Bichards, she gave the parcel to Mrs. Dean. 

**Itli a book from me," she said, waiting for the 
wrapping to be undone. **Aunt thaid I wath to give it 
to you. ' ' 

Margaret looked inside and there written on the fly 
leaf in a painfully legible hand was, *'For Mrs. John 
Dean from Peggy, November 21st.'' The novel looked 
a little like one of Peggy's aunt's discarded treasures, 
revamped for the occasion, but Margaret was warmed 
by the kindly pulse which lay behind this cramped bit 
of Miss Ensign's hand-writing. 

*'Do you like it?" asked Peggy. 

"Oh, I think it is beautiful, dear!" 

**Here ith thumpin' else for you to use trablin'." 

Peggy unclasped her little fist, holding out a tiny- 
brown purse. **Ith mine, but I want you to have it," 
she said. "Thee, it opens like thith and it holds pennies 
— ezry thingle one." 

Margaret was just thinking that, with much, coaxing, 
the funny little purse might be made to hold aU of ten 
pennies, when Peggy made one of her unexpected runs, 
clasping Margaret tightly with her little arms and kissing 
her hard. Then she was gone, leaving the brown purse, 
as soft as Peggy's own hand and as brown as her hair, 
in Margaret's hand 



CHAPTER XLIII 

AS dawn broke over New York ob Friday of the 
twenty-second of Noveii;iber, Margaret heard the 
first whistle of the first boy, the clang of trolley bells, 
the clip-clop of horses' hoofs on the asphalt, the rattle 
of wheels slewing over trolley tracks, the increasing rush 
and roar of the elevated like some great wind of the city's 
traflSc, then the chirping of sparrows and the whirring 
of a ventilating motor in the bath establishment opposite. 
She lay still, thinking not only of Dean but also of news 
which had reached her before she left the Ferry : of the 
death of poor, frightened, little Mrs. Hedwig, of revela- 
tions made at the last concerning the brutal and criminal 
life of the druggist. She thought of that great army of 
womanhood, struggling, the world over, to take better 
care of the world, to save men from themselves, to pro- 
tect little children, to befriend their weaker sisters among 
women. When the Woman's Movement had reached its 
fuU majesty and come into its own in power, what would 
women say to those evils which wrecked the lives of the 
men they loved, which ruined the home and sent the 
mothers of those homes by the hundreds of thousands 
to the operating table or to their graves f Would not 
the power of that womanhood be great enough to control, 
even to put out of existence, the evils of drugs, of white 
slavery, of liquor? 

Out of her windows in the hotel Margaret saw electric 
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lights growing dimmer. Somewhere down the street in 
the comparative stillness of the dawning day a cuckoo 
clock sang out its throaty song: '^Mom-ingl Mom-ing ! 
Mom-ing!" Up to that moment the English sparrows 
and a cat (American presumably) had had vocalisation 
all their own way. In never-ending throng the bakers' 
wagons and milk carts were beginning to go by. 

Eagerly, counting every minute till the approaching 
hour when she would see her husband again, did Mar- 
garet watch grey alter to rose and rose to silver and the 
sun, rising, slant into the street out upon which she 
looked, picking out the gules in the stained glass win- 
dows of The Up-To-Date Bath and feeling over the bit of 
green carpet at the entrance to that establishment. Em- 
phatically that was not grass, although it had stolen its 
colour. An upright ventilator at the top of the tall 
windows whirred like a dove in a niche, only that it had 
a great many more wings and made a great deal more 
noise than any dove in any niche over any cornice that 
ever was. The sunlight continued to slant on to the win- 
dow sill but, finding it difficult to turn the comer, it 
could not get in. Margaret was grateful to it, however, 
for even the limited brightness that it brought and for 
the thought that it was shining in at the windows of 
her husband's rooms in the near-by hospital. She lifted 
herself on her elbow and looked out. Two old ladies, 
dressed in black and with odd little black bonnets perched 
on the backs of their heads, were going by arm in arm- 
evidently on their way to early mass. They were stout, 
smiling, to all appearances in harmony with life as they 
found it. 

Opposite, above a drug store, Margaret could see a 
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sign, *'0. Scheider, Tailor." A woman opened the 
window directly under the sign and drew in what was, 
presumably, a breakfast dish. Margaret wondered as 
she lay back in bed resting, — knowing that she could 
not go to the hospital until the middle of the morning, — 
what the *'C. Scheiders'* were going to have for their 
breakfast. At least there would be an interval in which 
they would eat. She hoped they had enough and thought 
wistfully of the money which, if she had it, and could 
apply it to a year's rest, would assure her husband's 
full recovery. She could not let Geoffrey do very much 
more for her, and she herself had worked to the very 
limit of her ability. Tett Well, such a rest year as he 
should have would cost several thousand dollars at the 
least and they no longer had the means. A feminine 
arm hoisted another window and the sleeping apart- 
ment of the C. Scheiders became visible. Had children 
shared that breakfast dish t At that, two little Scheiders 
stuck their heads out of the window and leaned in 
Raphael cherub fashion on the sill, their curly, glossy 
hair shining in the city's sunlight, their little Scheider 
eyes busy with the city's stir. The children were not 
conversing, perhaps because it was no use to talk against 
the roaring wind of traffic speeding by on the elevated 
over their heads. A cat, marooned on a cornice not 
far from the mechanical dove, seeing the children, took 
a leap for life, landed on the C. Scheiders' window sill, 
and, licking her paws, sat there demurely, observing 
them. 

Somewhere out on Columbus Avenue, beyond West 
Street, was the sound of a bugle being blown, per- 
haps, thought Margaret, by the footman of a company 
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of jDook's tourists even at this early eight o'clock hour 
preparing to see New York. At the second blowing of 
the reveille she got up, looked out, and laughed when 
she saw who was doing it : a little scissors grinder who, 
at some time, might have been a soldier or a sailor or a 
steward on board some ship, but who, having come down 
in the world, could still blow his horn with the best. 
It was the one touch of gaiety which, in the city whose 
multiplicity of interests rested her, Margaret needed. 
She felt buoyant once more, almost gay, as if, despite 
perplexities, there were many things to look forward to. 

She dressed rapidly, had her breakfast, telephoned 
over to the hospital to find out from Francis how every- 
thing had gone during the night, wrote a few necessary 
letters, took up her mail, which had just been delivered 
to her, looking at each envelope and pausing especially 
over a long legal looking letter postmarked Florida. 
Thinking that it was from the Martins, she put it in 
her pocket to read to Dean. 

As she left the hotel on her way around the comer 
to go to the hospital, she was wondering about the people 
in the neighbourhood. Doubtless the majority of them 
must know for what the hospital stood. Tet nowhere 
was one's life so really private, nowhere was so little 
known about individuals as in the city. She mounted 
the high steps and rang the bell. 

On the way upstairs Francis talked to her, telling her 

about the coloured boys at ''Number " — ^how these 

boys could be bribed, how very difficult it was to get 
either nurses or boys who were absolutely to be relied 
upon. They passed down a dark corridor. From one 
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door which had been left ajar they heard the stertorous 
breathing of a recently entered patient. 

*'Dat ar gentermun," said Francis, looking towards 
the door solemnly, **come in drunk. Mis' Dean. Ef it's 
drinkin' dey alius come in drunk en go stumblin' up 
dese yer stairs, talkin' 'bout dey dunno w'at. Tur'ble 
t'ing fo' dese nigger boys tuh see. Dey cain't be good 
en see w'ite folks de way dey sees 'em heah." 

He paused in front of a door and opened it. Dean 
was sitting near the window looking down. He had on 
a dressing gown and his face was pale. He looked up, 
evidently thinking that Francis was entering. But when 
he saw Margaret he rose, holding out his arms to her. 
Francis had closed the door and they were alone. For 
the first few seconds they were conscious of nothing but 
of their love, the beat of heart on heart, the silence that 
spoke all they needed to know, the passionate moment of 
understanding, of union. Gradually, as they held each 
other, they became conscious of the sound of piano 
practise from some neighbouring house and the slam- 
ming of back gates and the chatter of a parrot. 

''I have been a beast," he said. 

In his words there was no intimation that he ex- 
pected to be forgiven, merely the simple statement. 

His face looked as if a mask had fallen from it, even 
the very lines had altered. 

''Not a word," she said, ''about what is past. We 
are to forget all that, dear." 

"I could," he said gratefully, "if it were not for you, 
but I cannot now. I want to remember it, — it helps me 
to think of all you have done and what, at that extreme 
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moment you did. I am climbing up to you step by 
step." 

Margaret drew a chair near him. 
It must not be too many steps at a time." 
If only there were no question of money to worry us 
both," he replied. **I can't let Geoffrey do much more 
for us. ' ' 

Margaret sighed, thinking that she, too, wished the 
same thing. How could he get well and go back almost 
immediately to his work? 

''Has Francis been filling you full of stories!" her 
husband asked. 

''About what!" 

"About the people here. The old fellow seems simply 
possessed with a desire to help every one or any one. 
Some way or other, since that day, he has been getting 
the darky boys under his thumb and is reforming them 
in quick order. They shake in their boots when they 
see him coming. They're a bad lot, but it looks as if 
they would stand a good chance of being something 
better if only Francis had a show at them." 

From an adjoining room came the sound of coughing. 

"It's the young fellow next door," explained Dean, 
"an actor who has been playing in the Merri; Heart. 
He's coughing his life away but he told the nurse this 
morning that he didn't know when he had felt so well 
as he has since he's been taking the cure. His salary, 
he •said to her, had been only a beer salary, and in- 
evitably the next step with him had been adulterated 
whisky. Here he is now, down and, I'm afraid, out." 

As Dean spoke, his wife was thinking of the struggle 
on the part of the poor boy to win out of this bondage. 
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Supposing it had been her husband? She was thinking, 
too, of the sad fraternity in the hospital who were learn- 
ing all over again how to hold to and climb the ladder 
of life. How could she forget the obloquy, the contempt 
visited upon themf She asked herself whether those 
who were free could do better than follow the Tna.yiTTi 
of Emmanuel Kent, and, trying to understand, learn to 
help, and, helping, begin to make such conditions im- 
possible? She would write, as Ann Bronte had done so 
many, many years ago — she who had known in her 
brother's life the double curse of opium and drink, — a 
story that should tell the truth, that should help. 

''Then there's a little woman on the next corridor," 
Dean continued, ''only twenty-five years old. She was 
brought in drunk and so frightened and timid that she 
wouldn't let anybody look at her. With her it was both 
liquor and morphia. She's very ill still and even her 
husband, who is devoted to her, can't reassure her." 
Dean ran his fingers through his hair. "This morning, 
Margaret, I heard a man who is leaving his wife here, 
pause outside my door and say to her, as he bade her 
good-bye, 'Now, you will be a good girl, won't youT 
'Just yesterday a woman went from here cured. To-day 
she has sent her butler, whom she has had eighteen years, 
to take the same cure. She told the doctor, when she 
went, that this servant would have to take the cure or he 
would have to leave her house." Dean smiled. **That 
family is to abstain in toto, you see. The little woman 
must be something of a brick. ' ' 

Francis had returned and was standing quietly behind 
them, waiting for a chance to speak. 

"Mis' Dean, honey," he said, "it suttinly am good 
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tuh see you wid Marster. Hab de Marster enny 
letters?" 

**No, but I have one to read to him.'* 

She put her hand in her coat pocket and took out the 
long envelope she had placed there and almost forgotten. 

** 'Scuse me, Mis' Dean, but de reason I ax it," said 
Francis, shuffling his feet, '4s kaze I had a dream las' 
night 'bout a ring en dat mean good luck." 

Again Margaret ran her eyes over the typed address 
and the re-direction in her mother's script. 

This is the first letter from them," she explained, 

I had two or three post cards from Mrs. Martin. In 
one, she said, the change was not agreeing with her as 
well as it usually did but that she expected to feel more 
like herself in a few days." With her finger Margaret 
was slitting open the envelope. **But it isn't from them 
at all! . . . What! . . . Their attorney who has been 
with them. . . . They are both dead ! ' ' 

She dropped the envelope in her lap and read no 
further. Outside, the sound of the piano practising rose 
louder and louder and the parrot screamed: ** Buttons! 
Buttons! Bless my — ^Buttons!" They were gone: two 
of the best, the wisest, the kindest friends ever any one 
in trouble had upon this earth. She could see them no 
more; she could never turn to them again. She heard 
Francis saying that he was sorry; she felt her husband's 
hand upon her shoulder and heard him ask what it was. 

What difference could it make 1 The only thing that 
mattered was that they were gone. But she picked up 
the letter and read on. It was double pneumonia with 
Mrs. Martin, sudden and short; pneumonia, too, with 
Mr. Martin, less severe, but inexplicably enough, within 
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two hours of her death, he sank rapidly and died. Mrs. 
Martin's last expressed wish was, the letter continued, 
that her attorney should send informal word to Mrs. 
Dean that jointly, she and Mr. Martin had left to her 
the sum of $500,000, together with the Martin's Ferry 
cottage. 

Behind her she heard a sharp exclamation from 
Francis. *' Wat's datf " But she could not reply. 

Then he turned to his master. *'!W'at's dat Mis' 
Dean read, suhf iW'at hab de ol' lady en gentermun 
done?" 

Dean repeated that they had willed $500,000 to Mrs. 
Dean. 

**Five hundred t'ousand dollars, suh ! Is dat ar mo'n 
five t'ousand dollars?" 

**One hundred times as much." 

*'Fo' de Ian' sakes, I'se nebber heah so much money 
in mah life!" 

*'No," agreed Dean drily, *'you never did." 

"En we all's tuh hab dat ar money tub spend?" 

*'Mrs. Dean is." 

"Huh, we's rich!" 

"No, not precisely in these days, but Mrs. Dean will 
never have to worry about money again." 

Dean had refrained from looking at his wife as she 
finished the reading of the letter. But hearing her sigh, 
he looked up and beheld her great brown eyes shining 
through tears at him. 

" I am thinking of you, ' ' she said. * ' This letter means 
that you are to be wholly well — ^better than you have 
been in all your life." Then she told how Mrs. Martin 
had, just before they went South, wanted to set them 
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free troM worry about money. ** Really it is her gift 
to you, dear/' she said. ^'And think of all that we can 
do for others!'* 

Dean took the letter which his wife handed to him, 
and read it slowly, unable to realise quite what had hap- 
pened to them. 

"Kin I jes' look at dat ar paper, suht" 

Dean put the letter in the negro 's hand. 

"En all you sez, Mis' Dean, is on dish yer pocket- 
hanksniff ob paper? Fo' de Lawd sake, I'se gwineter 
pinch mahse'f." 

"Well," she said, "I think we shall all have to pinch 
ourselves." 

She began to laugh, tears of relief filling her eyes. 
She saw that his good fortune had not yet been under- 
stood by her husband. 

"Don't you understand?" she asked. 

"I can't," began Dean. 

"No, I see you can't," said Margaret, "but it's so. 
Think, this money means freedom for you, health, and 
unlimited possibilities for your work." 

Behind her Margaret could hear Francis muttering to 
himself. She turned and saw him kiss the letter, his 
eyes shining and his teeth gleaming. 

"Glory Halleluyah, Mis' Dean, honey, mah pra'ar 
wheel is tumin' en mah dream is comin' true! Lawd, 
Lawd, de plough am done its wuk. En de ol' Marster is 
gibbin' thanks in hebben." He looked down on his 
young master. "Wen you all well, Marster, Francis is 
gwineter ax sumpin' fo' he own people. I'se got wuk 
tub do fo' dose pooh black chilluns," 



CHAPTER XLIV 

THE big red brick building with its facings of white 
marble, its green well-kept terrace bisected by a 
wide walk, its young trees, their leaves just turning in 
the late September Philadelphia sunshine, the wide 
flights of steps and porticoed entrances, the coming and 
going of slender lads showing the summer's tan still 
upon their faces, the quick business-like passing in and 
out of the big Engineering Building of burlier figures 
than those of the boys, all made an attractive picture of 
eager, prosperous college life. Waiting on the steps of 
the south portico squatted a young red setter, every in- 
stant his eyes on the swinging door. The sun shone down 
on the thick glossy coat, searching the leaf-brown eyes, 
and twinkling on the quivering wet black nose. One fore- 
paw he held up in eager anticipation of his master's 
arrival. Beside him stood Geoffrey Bichards, brown, 
stocky, business-like, wiping his spectacles and lifting 
them to squint through them. As he finished wiping his 
glasses and put them on his nose, the door fanned out 
again and Dean appeared surrounded by some boys all 
talking earnestly together. The young setter sprang 
forward and leaped excitedly about his master. 

**Down, Smuggler, down," came the command. 

But a hand reached to caress the glossy head as Dean 
continued studjdng the faces of the boys with clear, fear- 
less eyes, affectionate amusement about the half -smiling 
mouth. 
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''We want to know more,'* nodded one of the col- 
legians, ''about what you suggested by that figure of 
running a man's own dynamo." 

"Come see me then — ^all of you." Dean pointed 
across the campus to a red tiled cottage gleaming in the 
sunshine. "Say eight o'clock to-night and we can dis- 
cuss it. Good-bye." 

"Johnny's what I call a man!" exclaimed one of the 
students as they raced on down the steps. 

"Or a god," asserted another. "Did you ever see 
such a head and shoulders on any mortal! Jack's all 
right." 

"They say he's been sick — ^was out all of last year." 

"Maybe he has, but he don't look it. Well, so long, 
see you to-night." 

Dean watched the boys depart, then he turned to 
Geofifrey. "Nice kiddies, makes me want to do things 
for them." 

"You can now," was the practical assent. 

"I shall," agreed Dean quietly. "Waiting for mef " 

"Yes, I came to tell you that the druggist has been 
caught at last!" 

"Hedwig?" 

"Yes. There are five charges against him, three 
criminal. If he does not go to the chair, he will spend 
his life in State's Prison. That's all!" 

Geoffrey pushed his spectacles back against the bridge 
of his nose. 

"No," objected Dean, "that's not alL It is just the 
beginning. It's a national problem that cannot be 
settled by sending one man or even many to jail. It 's a 
monster that has crawled up out of the dark on the 
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American people. What are we going to do about it! 
What are the doctors going to do about it, the federal 
authorities, public-spirited men and women, public 
opinion, the press? *' 

**It is a national problem,'* agreed Geoffrey quietly, 
'^you're right there, and watching boundaries, guarding 
ports, making occasional raids can accomplish but little 
to keep back the evil; medical men united, an aroused 
public opinion, the work of women, the press, I suppose, 
could do everything. I've been trying to think through 
this situation and I have some suggestions which I think 
would control the evil. First," Geoffrey raised one 
short powerfully-made hand, checking off his points on 
his fingers, **the passing of strict laws which will allow 
habit-forming drugs to be sold only on a physician's 
prescription. Second, a law that will make it impossible 
for a prescription to be refilled except through a doctor's 
order. Third, education of the public through the 
schools, colleges and churches of the country. Fourth, 
federal and state sanatoria for drug addicts and al- 
coholics. Fifth, the creation of a sense of personal 
responsibility on the part of physicians and pharmacists 
for this condition of affairs. Sixth, a law making illegal 
sale of drugs a state's prison offence. Seventh, the 
present laws regarding labelling enforced and extended. 
Eighth, the present trade in all patent and proprietary 
medicines containing habit-forming drugs to be discon- 
tinued and absolutely prohibited by federal laws. 
Ninth, the annulling of the licences of those doctors and 
druggists who are known to be addicts and the periodical 
examination of all medical men and pharmacists by 
federal oflScers to ascertain their continued freedom from 
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such addictions. Tenth, passing upon all advertisements 
relating to drug and drink * cures' by a federal bureau. 
And, eleventh, the suppression of alcoholism." 

The two men walked on side by side, both thinking, 
both silent, scarcely conscious of the red-tiled house 
whose front gate they had almost reached. 

Finally Dean spoke. **Such a campaign would lay 
the axe to the root. Do you think it could be started?" 

'*! don't know why not," answered the other, **I be- 
lieve enough people could be got together in every city, 
town and village of this country through the school, the 
church, the grange, the labour unions to fight this thing 
and to drag it out into the light where ventilation and 
publicity would do their work in arousing a nation-wide 
hostility to an evil which places us ethically and phys- 
ically below such countries as Germany, Holland, Italy 
and Spain where there are laws, and, be it said, the laws 
are eflfective. What the Chinese have been doing, are 
doing, we can do, too." 

They had reached the house and paused. 

** Coming in, old man?" asked Dean. 

"Well, I don't care if I do have another look at a 
certain young lady, remarkable young lady." 

Both men smiled, glad momentarily to escape from 
their thoughts. 

'*Tou mean Evangeline Martin Dean, I suppose," said 
Dean quizzically. 

**I do, pater familias. The young lady is irresistible. 
How's the new engine going?" 

** She's rather a beauty — ^that's what I tell Margaret." 
Dean smiled. 

"If you refer to the baby, she's a perfect beauty," 
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Bolenmly asserted GeoflErey. ' * If you mean the new en- 
gine, yon haven't told me enough so that I can speak 
intelligently.'* 

The two men walked on side by side, past vine-covered 
walls, clipped hedges, foliage bushes and bright formal 
flower gardens, stars, circles, crescents, set here and there 
in the lawns. 

In front of the house they paused. Dean took out a 
latch-key and opened the door. 

"Hanging pictures again 1 What did I tell youf " he 
exclaimed. 

Margaret jumped down from the chair and came to- 
wards them. 

** Where's Auntie?" asked Geoffrey. 

**Need you ask?" demanded Margaret. 

*'No, I suppose not. Worrying, no doubt, about the 
little tyke, — continuous performance out of which she 
gets much pleasure and baby no harm." 

Geoffrey walked up and down the hall restlessly. He 
wanted to ask whether they all — babies of course — 
looked that way. But he did not dare. Instead he 
extracted a small, flat package from his pocket from 
which he took an ivory ring. 

**Is that right for her?" he inquired. *'I evolved 
that by deduction and analogy and then I went to Tif- 
fany's and bought it." 

**Tes, that's right," said Margaret, reaching for the 
ring, *' but I'll scald it first." 

Geoffrey was half-way up the stairs but he turned 
around and said, *'0h, I see! I didn't think of that or 
I would have dipped it in a solution of something in the 
laboratory." 
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** Thank fortune, you didn%" laughed Margaret. 

Hushand and wife watched him go, his energetic, 
stocky legs taking the steps by twos. 

''Welir* said Dean, putting his arm about Margaret. 

''Well, next, I hope he'll find some fine woman to love 
and marry him.** 

**What picture is it this timet'* 

Margaret turned it over on the chair. **One of Tin- 
tern in the sunshine.'* 

They stood for a minute side by side looking at a view 
of the transept of the Abbey. Every detail of ancient 
stone, of worn arches, sun-flooded aisles, and traceried 
windows seemed a part of their own lives— the place 
where John Dean had watched the hands of a mason at 
the work of restoration, heard the clink of hammer and 
chisel, and, Margaret by his side, found himself again. 
Struggles there had been within those walls but no fail- 
ures. Even as the Wye finds its way past the ancient 
foundations of the Abbey, past castle and market town 
of Chepstow and to the sea, so had Dean found his way 
again to his own life, into the love that surrounded him, 
ever watchful, ever helpful, and again into the workaday 
world of college. Long before the year's rest was over, 
his fingers had begun to play with pencils, sketching 
out this diagram and that, lost in brown studies of some 
dynamic problem made up of wheels, levers, cogs, shafts, 
plus power, and whose composition he saw even as the 
poet sees his dreams. Sometimes he recalled the impres- 
sions of opium but he jumped out of the path of such 
recollection much as he might have leaped away from a 
snake, and he hid the recollection from Margaret. 

Step by step through all these months they had 
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worked with him, these two — Gloving wife and devoted 
servant. Gradually the brain had become charged with 
controlling ideas of health, of self-possession, of thought- 
fulness for others and of desires for a bigger life of use- 
fulness than any he had lived. 

**Am I learning how to make you happy?'* he asked. 

*' Happier than I ever dreamed of being/* she re- 
plied. 

"I suppose,'* he continued, *'that you must go up.'* 
He stooped and kissed a scar on her left temple. **I 
can't come. I want to write James some things I did 
not say to him last week." 

He crossed the hall, entering what had once been the 
living-room — the room in which Goeflfrey had examined 
the drug-spotted books — and was npw his study. By the 
window was a large drafting table, its surface covered 
with little models heaped up in the midst of brightly 
shining pin heads. In the centre of the room stood a 
mammoth work table, a rack at the back filled with books, 
the surface littered with writing paper, ink, pens, 
blotters, rubber stamps, an old horn-handled jack-knife, 
pencils and the etcetera of a man to whom a piece of 
paper is more than a blank white surface. Behind the 
table stood a deeply cushioned swivel chair to which 
Dean went, exclaiming at the presence of one fat black 
cushion which did not belong there and which was not 
ejected without some show of feeling: Miss Toots, who, 
hopelessly spoiled as she was by assiduous petting and 
over-feeding from Mrs. Richards, growled at young 
Smuggler. Dean sat down, drawing a pad of letter- 
sized paper towards him, over which his hand began to 
oscillate with free strokes. 
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''Franklin Univeraity, 
'Thiladelphia, Penn. 
*'Dear Dr. James: 

"Enclosed please find our cheque for $5,000.00, to be applied 
in any way you think best at your charity hospital. 

''Since leaving you last week after the two hours' consultation 
and reinforcement you so generously gave me out of your busy life, 
I want to repeat to you one thing you said which helped me 
more almost than anything else: 'The very fact that you return 
to me for talks when you have been overworking or you have 
reached the danger point in nervous depression or want advice 
about taking up new work, shows more than anything else that 
you are permanently cured.' 

"I am cured and that cure I owe to you and to the heroism 
and talisman of my wife's love and the enduring devotion of 
my servant, Francis. I want to add the love of an old dog whom 
I never forget. You first made me really sensible of the duty 
I owed my wife. Suddenly with that awful day, from out of 
the midst of my moral blindness I felt to> the full what it meant 
to possess that talisman and what, gradually, even before that 
day, her love, patience, and devotion had done in awakening my 
conscience and eliciting what good there remained in me. 

"Often and often when I realise that I am really well again 
and in more splendid health than at any time since I have been 
a boy, a sort of jubilation takes place within me which is un- 
like any other joy in all the world. Please let me say to you 
to-day what I did not say the other day: if at any time you 
have any one in need of encouragement^ either man or woman, 
send for me or send them to me here. I can tell them what it 
means to be saved from the slavery of morphia. I can tell them 
what a release means, what it is to get out of prison and to be 
happy and free once more, and to them I can tell from the bot- 
tom of my heart something of all that I owe to you, and finally 
that I never even think of the drug now. I want to tell others in 
the condition I was once in, to be careful whom they trust, to 
warn them away from those doctors and druggists and advertis- 
ers who take advantage of hopeless opium addicts, and to tell 
them where to go for the right people to help them. Shame on 
us that this country of ours is honey-combed with places where 
uneducated doctors make a royalty out of misery and out of 
oertaiB relapse. I should like to invite any poor devil who 
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wishes- to do SO to write to me so that I can put him in the 
way of finding the right man to help him and tell him of the 
right place to go to. Don't forget that no trouble would be too 
great to take, if only I might be of use. 

"I have never felt happier or younger in my life. When the 
baby and Francis are not singing and laughing, I can put in all 
the rest of the time laughing and singing myself. It is good 
to be free and well and once more look the world in the face! 
It is you who helped me to bury the old sins in a new life of 
struggle and effort and self-control and self-mastery, and most 
of all my wife and Francis who have surrounded me and helped 
me permanently out of the old egotism and selfishness, who have 
kept me on the road where I have been re-trained and re-edu- 
cated to the full measure of what I can do now. You are one 
of the few physicians who seem to realise that when people are 
given morphia it is ninety-nine cases out of a hundred not for 
the pleasure of the thing. Take my case: for years I suffered 
tortures from sciatica. When I could endure it no more, the 
doctor gave me morphia. Seemingly from nothing else could I 
procure any relief. Did I deserve, then, to be treated like a 
criminal because I became addicted and because when addicted, 
I did not know where to turn for help? You would have helped 
me and are one of the few who stand up in defence of the poor 
sufferers from drugs. You are familiar with the causes of this 
thing and do not attribute all cases to vice or relegate everf^ 
poor opium fiend to that social dump-heap of society called the 
under-world. You proclaim that a morphinist is not necessarily 
a drug fiend, that he may be simply a nervous sufferer, very 
likely a victim to medical carelessness and incompetence in the 
first place and kept in bondage afterwards for want of intelli- 
gent, sympathetic help. You expressed an absolute truth when 
you said that the one hope and desire of the supposed drug 
fiend is to set himself free from slavery and that such an 
one frequently passes his life in abortive attempts to get free, 
unsuccessful because he has no efficient help and treatment to 
second his own efforts. And it is you, and those who take your 
attitude to such sufferers, who begin by restoring to them what 
is more efficacious than all the medication in the world: hope, 
confidence, and self-reliance. 

"But how can I express to you all of my heart-felt grati- 
tude? I don't know that I have ever said so much to any one 
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before as I am saying to you now. Perhaps it is a futile ef- 
fort on my part to pay back to you something of what money 
can never repay. It is a debt of gratitude that includes every- 
thing I hold most dear, my wife's love, my work, Francis's de- 
votion, the very existence of my little girl, my own manhood 
and self-respect and the joy of living. Somehow, all of me 
seems to be growing again, — all of me that before was merely 
wasting away. Nothing, no amount of work, of worry, of re- 
sponsibility can suppress the happiness I feel these days. My 
mind has never been more alive, my ability to work never greater. 
!(n my class room everything prospers with me already in my 
connection as manager of the Traction Company, in inven- 
tions which I have on hand now, in money investments, which 
I made with the fortune left to my wife, — with everything I 
seem to have the golden touch. It is all due to the health and 
self-reliance, the confidence you have helped me get again. 

''AH my normal life is being taken up again, my work, my 
social interests and the old athletic feats that used to mean 
so much to me. I never have a pain, I never have a headache, 
and every bodily function works more perfectly than I have 
known it to work since I was a boy. For nine months after 
I left you I had a slight tendency to colds, but I suppose that 
was more or less inevitable in giving up the addiction, and, 
after all, I was no worse off with these colds than most people. 
Even the colds have left me now. What more could I wish fort 
After unremitting misery and suffering of years it seems too 
good to be true. 

''But I hear Mrs. Dean coming downstairs, talking with Kich- 
ards. That means that I must close this long psean of grati- 
tude. That I can be garrulous because I am well again, sane 
and supremely happy, I owe to you and you will forgive me the 
length of this letter. Thanks again for all that you said last 
week. Mrs. Dean sends you her warm regard. Believe me, 

^Always faithfully and gratefully yours, 

"John Dean. 

^. S«— I did not tell you that yesterday I went out to see 
Bobby Hedwig at the Sherrard School. He is doing splendidly 
in that beautiful old school, and is as proud as a peacock of 
his work and of all that he is to do with his education. I believe 
that the world will hear much good of that boy some day. 

"J. D.** 
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Listening to the sound of descending footsteps, he 
put down his pen and tilted back in his chair. Voices 
were coming nearer, talking busily. Rising above them 
he heard a little cry of glee. Then he distinguished 
Geoffrey saying good-bye and gallantly calling an absurd 
farewell After the door closed, it was still in the hall 
except for Margaret speaking in low tones to the child. 
Happy in this moment of anticipation, Dean did not 
stir. In a few seconds they would come to him, he knew, 
mother and child, dearer to him than all else in the 
world. Then he heard a hand on the knob, it turned 
and they stood there, asking to come in. 

But they had scarcely entered when there was the 
noise of soft, heavy footsteps shuffling hastily towards 
them and a voice calling, ''Mis' Dean, honey. Mis' Dean I 
I dunno purzackly w'at will happen ef you let little 
Missy take dese yer strolls widout her shawls en sich. 
She'll be hoU'in' wid de croup er sumpin'. You cain't 
treat chillun two months ole ez ef dey wuz growed up." 

Francis entered hastily, extending to Margaret a 
French flannel baby sack. 

*'Toot, toot," he began, blinking solemnly at the baby, 
*' little Missy put her sack on." 

The little creature lurched towards him. Seemingly 
better than anybody else in the world did she love this 
old black negro. He took her from the mother and shook 
her skilfully into the sack, gazing at her with boundless 
admiration. 



CHAPTER XLV 

ON a late September day, seven years later than the 
September in which Dean had taken up his work 
again at Franklin University, Margaret stood at the 
head of the stairs watching three children clatter down 
it, at their heels a red setter and a fat little spanieL 
There was a slender child of seven years tugging at a 
boy of six who was more heavily built than the girl and 
of darker hair and colouring. Behind these two fol- 
lowed an eLSsh, sturdy little fellow of five. The mother, 
descending the stairs after them, watched them dash 
through the doorway, and scamper down the old brick 
walk to the front gate. 

Then she turned and opened the door of her husband's 
study. The morning sunlight shone in at the east win- 
dow, changing the big drafting board and its metal pins 
into an effulgent tableland of a myriad tiny suns burn- 
ing over a warm golden floor of red pine wood. As far 
as she could see them, the mother's eyes followed the 
children, then she sat down at Dean's desk, the sunshine 
full upon her and touching the abundant dark hair and 
warm red of the cheeks to an even more vivid life, 
searching the large brown eyes with their look of quiet 
and strength, resting on shoulders and bust grown full 
and matronly. 

Margaret drew a pad towards her, took up one of her 
husband 's pens, dipped it in the ink and began to write : 

^eU^ dear, I've come in here to your workshop, chiefly be- 
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cause it is the nearest I can get to you. From your windows 
I have watched the last little leg of our kiddies disappear on 
its way to the second day of school. Van and Jack went off 
hand in hand, as usual, Geoffy behind them with his large man's 
Bwagger and his hands in his own pockets. The house seems 
empty without them and Francis, and desolate without you. I 
wonder what the kiddies would think if they knew all that their 
Daddy Jack means to their mother? Sometimes I wonder what 
their daddy would think if he knew. We are getting to be old 
married people by this time, and we have come a long way to- 
gether. It seems strange that our own children know nothing of 
that journey. ... I look out on the sun-filled college campus 
beyond our windows, remembering a certain dark night years 
ago and hearing again your cry for help and feeling again the 
first real mother love that ever came to me: the love in which 
I forgot everything except that you needed me and that you 
were mine. And you have always been the first, yes, you have 
been the dearest child of them all. Sometimes I feel as if I 
could not let you be so big and strong that you need nobody, 
but I know that the best love is the love of the strong for the 
strong and I am not afraid. 

''Since Van came, and even since Jacky came, too, several times 
you have stood by me, looking down as if you were asking for 
help. I never told you that I knew what you were asking for. 
But I tried to give it, and at those moments I was more mother 
to you than anything else, longing to protect and help you. 
Somehow, and yet we have said nothing, I always knew that you 
understood. Often and often, too, I have thought of that dark 
night and the story which in my striving to comfort you and 
reassure you, I told you. Do you remember? I said then -that 
the fact that you needed me, made me care all the more. Don't 
you remember that I told you how, when I was a little girl, 
I used to dream that I would marry a prince, and after that 
my ideal became a big collegian, a sort of glorious magazine 
picture of youth? Then you came, in need, sick, dependent upon 
me for what I could give. And with you came love, real love,— 
it is true in sorrow and anguish, almost in sack-cloth and ashes. 
Out of the ashes has arisen for me what any woman in the 
world might env^ me now for having. Often when one of the 
river fogs creeps up and enfolds the city beyond our windows, 
I can see above the mist the dim, branching, outstretched arms 
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of trees and hear the unseen music of the chapel organ and 
the tread of passing feet, but no buildings, no human beings in 
the white vastness. Then the sun struggles to break through, 
battles with the mist, tosses it to right and to left and finally 
there is victory. Down on knee does my soul go before all the 
mystery and the beauty and the triumph of the great world's 
soul. Most wonderful of all to me has been what I have watched 
you do: you, rising up, struggling, overcoming, waxing stronger 
each day and hour, growing big, triumphant in your power 
and in the end wise, brave, self-controlled, a very prince among 
men. On that dark night I did not know that there could be 
such men and such victories in the world. After all, you see, 
I have married a prince. And once I told you that I did not 
want one! 

"And here in this city of brotherly love we have our bower 
together, full and joyous with the children; and our palace at 
the world's end is just a little red tiled house. And to think 
that it is I who can accoutre you, put on your armour, buckle on 
your sword, hand you a bright-shining shield, and bid you God- 
speed on each knight errantry for others. I send you forth, 
confident in your strength, your power to win all battles, into 
that Kingdom of Other Lives where we, who grow sad in look- 
ing on the sorrows of our modem times, are struggling to make 
conditions better for one another, and where you fight Leviathan 
for the sake of others. It is a true story, dear, our story, to 
me, fashioner of strange and marvellous tales though I be, the 
strangest and most marvellous story of them all. Do you think 
if some day I were to write our story, that it would help 
others to find themselves again, help people to understand, and 
make them, in place of harsh judgment of others, put love and 
work? I have wanted so often to ask you, but I have never 
quite dared. Now that you think always of those who are in 
bitter need of help, I suppose I must not grow selfish and ask 
when you and Francis are coming home to this little palace at 
the world's end (almost) of the Schuylkill? Two weeks seems 
ages and the college boys are now beginning to return, suit- 
case in hand. The children ask incessantly for Francis. 
Gteoffrey, lisping and making faces in the excess of his articula- 
tion, said this morning when he was putting on a new broad 
collar and it didn't go right, 'Tell Fanthis that ith juth bum 
thout him.' 
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"I know you and Francis are happy in the work you are do- 
ing. In yesterday's Ledger I read a garbled report of your 
NEW EVIL lecture in Atlanta. To-morrow or next day I am 
hoping to receive a full report from you. It makes me want to 
laugh or cry, I don't know which, when I think how proudly 
Francis is shuffling around after you, nodding his old white 
head as he glories in all you are doing. . . . Yesterday a very 
unusual report was received from the Bureau of Chemistry on 
The Present Status of the Drug Evil in the United States/ 
Unless you write me to forward it to you I will keep it for you 
until you return. 

"Good-bye, my darling, and God bless you. Never forget, that 
this time long ago, as they say in fairy stories, you have been 
making me one of the happiest women in the world." 
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